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Petrus Montanus. 
The great phonetician of Holland’s Golden Age. 


Petrus Montanus’s greatness is based on one book only, his ‘Bericht van 
een niewe Konst genaemt de Spreeckonst’ (= An account of a new art, 
called the Art of Speech), published in 1635. Somehow or other this remarkable 
work was neglected for nearly three centuries and it is only very recently 
that the importance of the book was recognized by Professor de Vooys, 
who called its author ‘an international pioneer’ (1920); by Mr. Eykman, 
who wrote: ‘Petrus Montanus does honour to his name, for he rises above 
his contemporaries like a mountain’ (1923); and by Dr. Verschuur, who 
published a monograph called: ‘Een Nederlandsche Uitspraakleer der 17¢ 
eeuw’ (= A Dutch book on phonetics of the seventeenth century) (1924), 
in which ample justice is done to Montanus’s Art of Speech. *) 

As the book itself and its commendations are written in Dutch, this paper 
is meant to prove to a wider public Montanus’s marvellous insight into 
phonetics at such an early date. I do not intend to discuss the contents of 
the book in the same order the author has observed, but to point out his 
views concerning some of the principal facts and problems of General 
Phonetics, which will show the clearer, how correct and advanced his notions 
in this respect are and how most of these differ only slightly, if at all, 
from those now generally considered to be right. — When quoting from 
Montanus I regret to have to refrain from rendering his typical Dutch of 
the early part of the seventeenth century into the English of about the same 
period, which might have conveyed something of the peculiar charm the 
wording of the original book has for a Dutch reader. 

When setting about his self-imposed task Pieter Berch was well aware 
of the fact that he was tackling an almost entirely neglected branch of 
philology, for he says on p. 86: ‘Though speechsounds have existed from 
the beginning of the world and have been used by all men, except the 
mutes, yet the knowledge of them has remained so bad and slight that not 
only few among so great a number have been discovered, but of the discovered 
ones not much more than the mere names is known, the rest lying buried.’ 
And on page 7 he already states: ‘what has been found and has come to 
our knowledge, was discovered so confusedly and imperfectly that it is 
wrapped as it were in a dark haze of ignorance.’ This statement proves 
that Montanus knew something about the works of his predecessors. Their 
share in his exposition, however, amounts to very little indeed, as Dr. Verschuur 
has taken great pains to determine, so that Professor de Vooys’s praise of 
‘international pioneer’ is certainly deserved. 

Montanus’s method was really a scientific one, as far as we may judge 
from his own explanation on p. 8, where he speaks about the way in which 
he composed his Art of Speech: ‘Of which I now.... only say that it 
happened, not at once, but in parts, by discovering now one thing, now 
another; and having many conflicting notions in every respect, and by 
choosing from these the most probable idea, and then calling it in question 
so long, till I found I had hit upon the truth... . it was very difficult to 
discard deep-rooted opinions and to replace them by new ones.’ — Though 


1) See the review by K. Kooiman in Museum, Aug.-Sept. 1925. — Z. 
E.S. IX, 1927. . 1 
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this last remark may be true in the case of other branches of science as 
well, it is especially applicable to phonetics. He also recommends a thorough 
method of studying his book: ‘it must be done by reading the description 
diligently and attentively and by adding to this reading the immediate 
experience and trial of the questions discussed: by pronouncing the sounds 
and not only paying close attention to them with the ears and comparing 
the one with the other in order to perceive their difference and resemblance, 
but also by feeling in the mouth with a finger to ascertain its configuration 
all the better.’ This is certainly one of the first phonetic experiments recom- 
mended anywhere and it is still recognized as a useful way to understand 
the position of the tongue the better. Sweet e.g. mentions it, saying: “The 
interior of the mouth may be explored by the fingers.’ 

Montanus was quite enthusiastic about the usefulness of a book like his 
‘Art of Speech.’ ‘What is less becoming to a man than some defects in his 
pronunciation, whether they are the faulty production of some sound or, 
in careful enunciation, the neglect of the raising or dropping of the tone in 
its proper place ?’ he asks rhetorically. According to him, his book could 
do away with all such mistakes and make it even possible to learn a 
foreign language without going to the country itself. Indeed, a stay in the 
foreign country was nota guarantee thai one acquired a faultless pronunciation, 
whereas one’s mistakes might be easily corrected at home, if the causes were 
clearly pointed out. Consequently the author, as is evident from the introduction 
to his book, thought that a sound theoretical insight into phonetics was 
well-nigh indispensable to any language master. 

The opening chapter of.the first book shows us already that Montanus is 
centuries ahead of his contemporaries: he begins with a description of the 
organs of speech, as is universally done in modern textbooks. This description 
is on the whole correct: after referring to the diaphragm, the eight muscles 
of the lower belly, the eighty-eight muscles of the chest, the lungs, the 
throat and the ‘breath-gate’ (= breathing cavities in the head), consisting 
of mouth, tongue, lips and lower jaw, and their ‘formation muscles’ (= muscles 
to bring about a certain shape or position), he states that he cannot discuss 
those of the nose, as the dissectors only mention those muscles that bring 
about voluntary movements of the nostrils, which have no perceptible use 
in the production of speech, whereas they do not mention any muscles 
causing a voluntary movement of the ‘nosedoor’ (= soft palate), although 
this movement is of the greatest importance, causing indeed separate dis- 
tinctions of speech sounds! This chapter as a whole shows that Montanus 
is well aware of the various shapes which the superglottal passage can 
take. He divides it into a pipe, from the beginning of the throat to the place 
of articulation and a box from there to the lips. (The same division is still 
made by Lloyd, who calls them porch and chamber and by Sir Richard 
Paget, when explaining the causes of the three tones to be heard in a 
vowel sound.) Another correct notion of his is the real nature of rounding: 
even now many people think that this is a question of the lips only, but 
already Montanus states on p. 22: ‘....the corners of the lips and accordingly 
the cheeks, are contracted.’ Neither was he entirely ignorant of speech 
produced by in-breathing, which is evident from a parenthetical remark on 
p. 28: ‘being a Speech which I have discovered, but have not yet described.’ 

A proof of the author’s practical insight into the nature of phonetics is 
his proposal to use different names for the sounds and their symbols, both 
called Jetters, which was (and is) confusing. He suggests marking-letter for 
the symbols and speech-letter for the sounds, which distinction is not always 
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observed in philological circles even now.') He also realized how defective 
Spelling is, when e.g. the x in a word like loch is represented by a digraph 
called si eits. 

Just as is universally done nowadays, his system of grouping the speech 
sounds is based on their formation, not on their acoustic effect. So according 
to the place of articulation he distinguishes laryngeal, palatal, alveolar, dental, 
and labial sounds, which has’ remained the usual division up to now.-In 
this system he includes the vowels. We can hardly object to this, as up to 
now no Satisfactory theory of the production of vowels has been propounded. 
On the other hand it is sufficiently clear from his book that Montanus 
realizes the distinction to be made between consonants and vowels. For on 
p. 38 we read: ‘For a long time I troubled myself to know the real causes 
of the difference between a rustling or blowing sound and a ringing or 
clear sound. But at last I found that this difference arises from the fact that 
the latter is caused by a smooth, fitting, quiet passage of the air through 
a narrowing, the former through a non-fitting, checking and repressing passage 
of the air through a narrowing. The rustling sounds are not so easily 
produced as the ringing ones.’ And although his notion of voice is different 
from ours (he speaks about two voice-holes viz. a ringing one and a rustling 
one), he shows he also understands the nature of voiced consonants, when 
he states: ‘In the production of some speech sounds, there can be a rustling 
hole and a ringing one as well’. 

Besides this, Montanus has discovered another difference between voiced 
and breathed consonants, which by itself would be a sufficient proof of 
his keen power of observation. On p. 39 he compares the y:, the f and 
the v and writes: ‘The force of the sound in the case of y: has its origin 
in the throat: the breath can pass out smoothly and forcibly, without any 
impediment. In pronouncing f, the throat is entirely at rest, the lips (the 
place of articulation [he does not distinguish labio-dentals]) on the contrary 
stiffen with a very narrow opening in order not to give way to the breath 
striking against them and this airstream causes a rustle without any sound 
in the mouth or in the throat. In pronouncing v a sound is produced through 
the action in the throat and at the same time a rustle near the lips, but 
both duller than before and throat as well as lips exert themselves and keep 
stiff, but not so much as for f and y:. Therefore Montanus calls the voiced 
consonants broad (loose-lax), and the breathed ones narrow (firm-stiff). 
(The same notion is nowadays expressed but slightly differently: There is 
closer and firmer contact of the articulating parts in the case of a breathed 
speech-sound than in that of a voiced sound in order to oppose the greater 
quantity and force of the outgoing airstream.) Montanus’s distinction is 
corroborated by the palatograms obtained through the experimental method 
during the last thirty years. 

When discussing impeded sounds i.e. those in forming which the place 
of articulation is partly closed, Montanus mentions trilled and divided con- 
sonants. About the formation of the latter he says: ‘In the divided consonant, 
the place of articulation is closed in the middle of the mouth through the 
tongue put against the vault (= palate), with an opening on either side, 
however.’ (This is essentially Sweet’s description of producing l, though 
he adds that some people pronounce. a unilateral |.) oe ee 

A very characteristic name is given by Montanus to the stops to distinguish 
them from the continuants, viz. sounds attempting to rustle (by the side of 


1) Cf. The Review of English Studies, Jan. 1927, note at bottom of p. 3 of the cover. — Z. ~ 
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rustling sounds.). A quite modern description of their formation follows: 
‘the p, in which (in the on-glide), a sucking rustle (to speak in parables) 
is heard; then the attempt at rustling and next, (in the off-glide), a puffing 
or bursting rustle’. Montanus continues by pointing out that when two stops 
come together at the end of a word, they are not only seen in writing, but 
also separately heard in speaking e.g. in words like act, apt. In all this he is 
quite right, though we can hardly speak of a sucking rustle of the on-glide. 

But apart from this insight into the nature of stops, the mere fact that 
Montanus distinguishes the three stages of a speech-sound, viz. on-glide, held 
part and off-glide proves that he is a good phonetician. He states that these 
glides cannot be sepatate sounds and that they are caused when passing 
from one sound to another, the on-glide by ‘stepping towards’ the speech 
sound and breathing meanwhile. He instances the combination sp in a 
word like gasp.... ‘A rustle is heard in pronouncing s, going out while 
the lips are open and still (this is the ‘held part’). Then follows another 
rustle, different from the first, which is produced in closing the lips, the 
beginning of which is the off-glide of s and the end of which is the on-glide 
to the p. After this we shall be able to perceive a silence and only an 
attempt at a rustle (= the ‘held part’ of p), which lasts as long as the lips 
remain closed. Finally, opening the lips we shall hear a puff, which is the 
off-glide of the p, caused by the breath brushing past, when opening the 
closure.’ We can hardly imagine reading an exposition written in 1635! 

But there is more! From glides to assimilation is not a far cry. Montanus 
was so much struck by the difference caused through assimilation of place, 
that he distinguished three kinds of palatal (or guttural) consonants: back 
palatals, back-mixed, and mixed palatals, depending on the place of articu- 
lation of the following speech sound. (This is exactly the same fact to 
which Sweet draws our attention, when comparing the initial consonants 
of cow and key.) On page 42 he even extends this assimilation to other 
consonants e.g. f in the combinations: a:f— fa:,9:f— fo: and o:f—fo:, 
which assimilation, though existing, is not considered worth mentioning 
as a rule. 

Nor is assimilation of voice unknown to him. When discussing the voiced 
back stop on p. 80 (he calls it ‘the English or smothered ge:’), he points 
out that in Dutch the same sound is heard, represented by k in hekboot 
and slikbot and also in ’k doe, ’k bac. He then shows that this voicing also 
takes place with other consonants, mentioning the d-sound in zitbank, 
*t brood, and the z-sound in ’s daags. This assimilation interests him so 
much that in the appendix he adds more examples to those of p. 80, e. g. 
the v-sound in lijfeigen, leefde, the g-sound (back-open-voice) in vraagde, 
zuiglam, the group dz in kaatsbaan, kievitsbloem, hondsdraf, and also some 
examples of unvoicing: the x in erfgoed, the f in zoutvat. If we consider 
that three centuries after this was written down, there are still philologists 
who have only a hazy notion of assimilation, we shall all the more appreciate 
Montanus’s insight into this phenomenon 

This same acuteness made him distinguish a fourth nasal-sound by the 
side of m-n-n, viz. the p. He calls it the gum-nasal and mentions three 
examples: frangie, orangie, Spangie (in modern Dutch spelling: franje, 
oranje and Spanje), comparing the sound to the one in French ‘gaigner’ 
and in Spanish ‘senor’. — When he discusses the opening or closing of 
the nose-passage in connection with these nasal sounds, we get another 
proof of his keen power of observation: he states that it is much easier 
to feel any of the oral closures than this closing of the nose passage. But 
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he suggests a way to feel this one, too, when he says: ‘pronounce a stop 
and a nasal in one impulse of breath and pay close attention to the 
movement of the uwvula.’ (This should have been the soft palate)'). 

_In chapter VIII Montanus frankly states that the nature of the h vexed 
him for a long time, before he arrived at a conclusion which satisfied him. 
At first he considered the root sounds (= gutturals) to be deepest of all, 
not even surmising that another group of sounds was formed lower down. 
He thought the h was the medium stressed beginning of the following 
vowel, which itself was strong-stressed. But later on he hit upon the notion that 
the h was a rustling throat-sound. This rustle, however, was not so intense 
as in the case of other rustling sounds and it also approached the nature 
of the following vowel a little more. — He also realizes the fact that h 
may occur in a voiced position and then he calls it a rustling-ringing 
throat-sound and maintains that it is certainly possible to produce voice 
and friction in one and the same place (Sweet calls this: weaker vocality 
making the impression of 4.) Afterwards he combines his two notions of 
the nature of h and thinks it possible that it partakes of the quality of a 
throat sound and of that of a palatal sound. Now itis very remarkable that 
one of the modern notions of the nature of h, most adhered to, is essentially 
the same: a friction caused by the outgoing air passing through the slightly- 
narrowed glottis and modified by the configuration of the superglottal 
passage, which is already being shaped for the following vowel sound. 

By the side of this h he puts the throat sound ‘attempting to rustle’ 
(= glottal catch) and says about it (p. 81): ‘As far as I know these sounds 
are not used in any words as an essential phone, nor are they marked in 
writing. Nevertheless they are often used in talking and attached to words 
beginning with a strong-stressed vowel, which may or may not be done 
and is considered not to affect the nature of the words. Besides the noise 
heard in groaning and coughing usually begins with this sound, whereas 
gasping ends with it. It also occurs in the sounds made by some animals, 
such as the cuckoo and the cock, but through ignorance of this newly- 
discovered kind, was mixed up with k up to now and represented by 
means of its symbol, having indeed much in common with it, but yet 
differing much from it.’ All this cannot but prove that Montanus had a 
clear insight into this matter as well. And our surprise will be the greater, 
when we find that this was also the case with the closely related subject: 
clear beginning. Even now the distinction between the glottal catch ard 
clear beginning remains difficult for a great many students. Yet Montanus 
was absolutely sure about it. On page 47 he distinguishes ‘bare’ sounds 
and ‘covered’ sounds, the latter differing from the former in having an on- 
and (or) an offglide. That these ‘bare’ sounds are exactly what we call 
vowels-with clear beginning is to be inferred from his explanation: aarde 
(= earth) and eerst (= first) begin with a ‘bare’ sound, because we begin 
to pronounce them, or to breathe, when their configuration has already been — 
prepared.’ ‘Covered’ vowels are heard in dat (= that) and was (= was) and 
the r in draag (= bear) is a ‘covered’ consonant. 

Very interesting is also Montanus’s division of sounds according to their 
sonority. He calls it the pitch they have in a syllable and mentions six 
stages: the first two contain the vowels, belonging to either I or II according 
to their relative stress, Ill is the 7, as it may be put immediately before or 


1) Cf. Eykman, Het zachte verhemelte bij het spreken. De Drie Talen, Jan. 1927 
and foll. Also Neophilologus, April 1926. — Z. 
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after the vowels. Next come the w, fj and J, as they either precede or 
follow r e.g.: paarl (= pearl), wring (= wring) and murw (= soft). Then 
follow m,n and n and the other consonants belong to the lowest grade. 
Moreover he realizes that sonority is only a relative notion, for he states 
on p. 46 that consonants are often pronounced in such a way as to be the 
syllable bearer e.g. ‘when scaring away birds we say xs, or when asking 
for silence st, or when humming with closed lips mm, or with the dental 
‘separating door’ nn and in a thousand other ways.’ (In the last two cases 
we generally speak about syllabicness.) — And when we read that he calls 
syllables the ‘hill-like parts’ of words, we are reminded of one of the latest 
views on this subject, held by Scripture. 

Neither has intonation escaped his attention, a subject only very recently 
tackled again. In book III, treating of syllables, he discusses their length, 
their rising or pitch and their change, and distinguishes three kinds of 
intonation, viz.: rising, falling and rising-falling. To all intents and purposes 
he deals here with what we now call the innate word-melody or lexicographical 
melody. As an example of a rising tone he mentions the middle syllable of 
beminde (= darling); of a falling tone: eens (= once); and of a rising-falling 
tone: zaak (= matter). He also speaks about more-syllabic words as rising, 
falling and rising-falling and instances: makeréel (= mackerel), dverheden 
(= authorities), bedroéven (= to sadden). The same stages are discussed in 
connection with wordgroups: in ‘dear friend’, ‘dear’ is in the upper-stage, 
‘friend’ in the lower stage. Though not mentioning the name, Montanus really 
discusses the sentence-melody in this chapter. And his command of the 
subject is shown, when he points out the change this melody undergoes 
subsequent to the transposition of the logical wordgroups. On every page 
the correctness of his remarks is very striking. 

The subjects referred to above are some of the most important phenomena. 
in the field of phonetics, discussed in this remarkable book. Exhaustiveness 
has not been aimed at. Neither have I considered it my task to point out 
inevitable omissions and mistaken notions, for it stands to reason that in 
a few respects we have improved upon Montanus aftér three hundred years 
have elapsed. But I hope I have succeeded in what I set out to do: to 
show the wonderfully correct insight into phonetic problems of the great 
Dutchman, Petrus Montanus, who wrote down his clear notions about the 
most ticklish subjects as early as 1635! 


The Hague. L. J. GUITTART. 


Notes and News. 


A Note on Final Prepositions. The article on the place of prepositions 
by Mr. Volbeda in the October and December issues of last year has drawn 
attention to one of the cruces of English grammar. His contribution is valuable 
by the systematic discussion of a great mass of material he has collected. 
I do not wish to reopen the question here, at present, but only to add 
some quotations that seem to be worth printing, and to point out some 
cases that have up till now been overlooked, or have not had the attention 
paid to them that they seem to deserve. 

In the first place I will give some quotations without much comment. They 
are all from Somehow Good, a novel by William de Morgan (Heinemann, 1908). 
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There is precisely the thing wanted in the left-hand drawer of the table in the 
hall — the drawer the handle comes off. ch. 3 p. 20. (Compare a few lines lower 
down: Probably the handle has come off the drawer, for they are a long time over 
that string. — Note also that off is both an adverb to come and a preposition to 
drawer.). 

There was a clock under a glass cover on the chimneypiece whose works you 
could see through, with a fascinating ratchet movement of perfect grace und 
punctuality. ch. 3 p. 23. 

And its recovery (viz. of the watch) from the pawnbroker’s he could not remember 
leaving it at became an absurd dream. ch. 4 p. 40. 

The only person she could get any consolation from talking with was the 
Major ... ch. 20 p. 197. 


The two following are of some interest because they show end-position 
of the preposition in adverb clauses of time. 


But did that matter, when it was the sort of night you stopped out all night on, 
according to Sally. ch. 29 p. 314. 

Also that the applause that came therefrom, when they did stop, had a certain 
perfunctory air, as of plaudits something else makes room for, and comes back 
again after. ch. 12 p. 106. 


The cases of back-position of the preposition in adjective clauses that 
were treated by Mr. Volbeda were all such as contained a noun in the main 
clause that served as an adverb adjunct (or prepositional object) to the 
subordinate clause. The following quotations, however, show that the con- 
struction is also possible when the noun has the function of an attributive 
adjunct (with of). It is probably a very recent development; at any rate | 
have never seen examples in grammars, although a special case of this is 
illustrated by Mr. Volbeda in his article (§ 66, p. 179). 


And after a mysterious short cut through narrow ways that recall old London, 
some still paved with cobbles, past lofty wharves or warehouses daring men lean 
from the floors of at dizzy heights, and capture bales for that seem afloat in the 
atmosphere . . . ch. I, p. 5. 

But when the little bobs and tokens and skirt-adjustments of the fat priest and 
his abettor (a young fellow some girl might have been the wife of, with advantage 
to both) came to a pause ... ch. 19, p. 18. 

He had suddenly remembered in the dream-street he could identify the houses 
of so plainly, a first floor he had occupied .. . ch. 10, p. 90. 

Cannot most of us recall things unquestioned in our youth that we have 
marvelled at our passive acceptance of since? ch. 175 peeld2: 

_.. the man who did not, could not, forgive her what seemed so atrocious a 
wrong, but whom she could forgive the unforgiveness of... . ch. 9, p. 82. §) 

Could she sit there much longer, with him beside her, and his words of twenty 
years ago sounding in her ears? — almost the feeling of the kisses she had so 
dutifully pointed out the lawlessness, and allowed the repetition of, in that old 
forgotten time — forgotten by him, never by her! ch. 12, p. 116. 

... or, worse still, one of those stories your informant doesn’t like to be 
responsible for the particulars OfMchdeepa Ol. 


It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to show that the same construction is to 
be met with in simple sentences: And its glass door you could see through 
the glass of into the hall. ch. 3, p. 15. 

The end-position of prepositions finds a parallel in the place of as. 
Mr. Eykman, who drew my attentfon to this, also supplied a printed example: 


“Do you know, I am thinking of starting in business for myself.” 


“Where, and what as?” Mr. B. inquired. ; 
Phillips Oppenheim, The Game of Liberty, ch. XXIV (T.) p. 214. 


It has been already pointed out by our contributor that post-position of 
the preposition is found in continuative as well as in restrictive clauses. I 


1) Note that of whom is the equivalent here of whose. Is this the beginning of the end 
of the relative whose ? 
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should be inclined to go a step further: the nature of the clause is absolutely 
indifferent. It does not matter whether the clause is an adjective clause or 
an adverb clause, or a simple sentence. Neither is it of importance what 
the meaning of the adverb clause is, whether it is one of time or place or 
manner or circumstance, or what not. The only thing that seems to me to 
matter is the kind of connection between the verb and the preposition (or 
adverb), the question, therefore, whether there is a prepositional adjunct or 
a prepositional object, and, in the case of attributive adjuncts, the connection 
between the noun and the prepositional phrase. A final solution will probably 
be found only by-a careful psychological, rather than by the current logical, 
analysis of the sentences. This conclusion seems to be forced upon one 
when considering a case like the following sentence already mentioned: 
And its glass door you could see through the glass of into the hall. The 
construction is clearly chosen here to give front-position to what one must 
call the psychological subject, unless some one can find a better and more 
characteristic term for the idea. 

Perhaps some reader may be inclined to warn me that the author of the 
book is evidently very fond of the construction, and that his language does 
not represent ordinary English. My answer would be that it is immaterial 
to our purpose whether the construction is ordinary or not: the important 
question is whether it is genuine or not; and I am sure it is genuine. And 
as to ordinary English, I have never read a book that gives a more faithful 
picture of the spoken English of the present day in all its colloquial forms 
among educated people in the south of England. The author, about whose 
person I know very little, was evidently a student of language in the non- 
technical sense, and a wonderfully accurate observer of the facts of the 
spoken language. His book is worth study by those who are interested in 
living English, just as his novel Joseph Vance, which partly deals with a 
different social class of speakers. — E. K. 


Twee Citaten. Bij de behandeling van de Onderwijsbegroting, afdeling 
Hoger Onderwijs, in de Tweede Kamer der Staten-Generaal op 9 en 10 
Desember 1926, zijn twee onderwerpen te berde gebracht die ook in de 
laatste jaargangen van English Studies aan de orde zijn gesteld, nl. de prak- 
tiese opleiding van taalleraren, en de kwestie der biezondere leerstoelen. 
Daar nauweliks is aan te nemen dat de Kamerleden die deze zaken aanroerden 
lezers van ons tijdschrift zijn, komt het ons voor dat de overeenstemming 
tussen hun inzichten en de onze niet geheel zonder betekenis is. Het is om 
deze reden dat wij het nuttig achten de gedeelten van hun betoog die deze 
beide kwesties betreffen hier weer te geven. Wij citeren volgens de officiéle 
Handelingen, en laten verder kommentaar achterwege. 


De heer A. H. Gerhard: ,Evenwel staat er nog in het wetsont- 
werp (het ingetrokken wetsontwerp op het M. 0.) een bepaling, dat 
leeraren bij het middelbaar onderwijs duidelijke blijken moesten geven 
van paedagogische geschiktheid. Ik meen er in dit verband wel even 
op te mogen wijzen, dat er een groot aantal leeraren bij het middelbaar 
onderwijs moeten komen zonder voldoende theoretisch en practisch 
paedagogisch te zijn gevormd 

Velen daarvan worden door de ervaring voldoende geoefend, waarbij 
men echter moeilijk kan nagaan, hoeveel kwaad zij in den tijd van 
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gedwongen oefening hebben gesticht. Velen komen er nooit en blijven 
altijd aan de middelbare scholen een zeer droevige positie innemen. 
Nu is mijn verzoek aan den Minister, waar hij de instelling van een 
paedagogischen leerstoel nog niet wil steunen, toch bij het in te dienen 
wetsontwerp rekening te willen houden met de opgedane ervaring, dat, 
om goede leeraren aan middelbare scholen te zijn, paedagogische voor- 
bereiding en scholing in bijzondere mate gewenscht is, welke toch 
. moeilijk ergens anders te krijgen is dan aan de hoogeschool.” [Vegl. 
Beat Vill 31926.) p.4187.] 


Prof. H. Visscher, Hoogleraar aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht: 
»lk betwijfel.... of de wijze waarop het instituut der bijzondere leer- 
stoelen wordt toegepast, wel steeds aan de eigenlijke bedoeling der wet 
beantwoordt. Dit instituut heeft de strekking om ruimte te maken voor 
een breedere beoefening der wetenschap dan van Rijkswege mogelijk is. 
Maar het moet dan ook bDlijven bij beoefening der wetenschap, doch 
niet misbruikt worden voor doeleinden, die met de beoefening der 
wetenschap niets van doen hebben. Ik zou er daarom op willen wijzen, 
dat het voor de Regeering aanbeveling verdient, strenger toe te zien 
op de wijze, waarop het instituut der bijzondere leerstoelen wordt ge- 
bruikt, en als dit haar bij de thans bestaande bepalingen niet genoegzaam 
mogelijk is, dan zou ik haar in overweging willen geven wetswijziging, 
waarbij bepalingen in het leven worden geroepen, die betrekking hebben 
op de salarissen, die zulke bijzondere hoogleeraren als minimum moeten 
ontvangen van de vereeniging, die hen zendt, en op het bezit dezer 
vereenigingen tevens. En dit alles met het speciale doel, om waarborgen 
te krijgen, dat men niet met persoonlijke liefhebberijen, maar met serieuse 
wetenschappelijke behoeften van doen heeft.” [Vgl. E. S. VI, 1924, 
96—97, en VII, 1925, 19—21, 45—46.] 


A-Examen 1926. Het bijvoegsel no. 39 tot de Staatscourant van 21 De- 
cember 1926 bevat het ,Verslag der Commissie, in 1926 belast geweest met 
het afmemen van de examens in de Engelsche taal’. Wij nemen er het 
“volgende uit over: 

Voor de akte middelbaar onderwijs A zijn dus geslaagd bijna 37'/, pct. 
van de vrouwelijke en ruim 27 pct. van de mannelijke candidaten; 
gemiddeld 32'/, pct. 

In 1925 bedroeg het gemiddelde percentage van de geslaagden 35 pct. 

Misschien valt dit geringere percentage voor een deel te verklaren 
uit het feit, dat er dit jaar onder de candidaten zich vrij velen bevonden, 
die niet bij het onderwijs, doch op kantoren werkzaam waren, en vaak 
blijk gaven onbekend te zijn met de grondbeginselen der spraakkunst. 

Niettegenstaande het feit, dat achtereenvolgende commissies in hare 
verslagen hebben gewezen op het groote nut van een eenigszins lang- 
durig verblijf in Engeland, bleek het ook ditmaal weer, dat enkele 
candidaten daar in het geheel niet waren geweest, velen slechts ¢én 
week of enkele weken. Het behoeft geen nader betoog, dat dit bij ver- 
schillende onderdeelen van het examen onmiddellijk tot uiting komt en 
voor menig candidaat bedroevende gevolgen heeft. ; 

De commissie meent de aandacht van Uwe Excellentie wederom in 
het bijzonder te moeten vestigen op het feit, dat. het sommigen candi- 
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daten ontbreekt aan voldoende algemeene ontwikkeling, noodig om de 
studie, vereischt voor het verkrijgen van de akte, met gunstig gevolg 
te kunnen volbrengen. Zoo bleek o.a., dat candidaten aan het examen 
deelnamen, die nooit van Dante hadden gehoord, noch van de godin 
Venus. Volgens één candidaat lag Florence in Spanje; anderen hadden 
nooit gehoord van de ,,Ridders van de Ronde Tafel” en één van dezen 
promoveerde ,King Lear” tot hun opperhoofd. 

Ten einde de examinatoren in staat te stellen een juist oordeel over 
de vaardigheid der candidaten te verkrijgen, moesten deze laatsten de 
gelezen poézie in hun eigen woorden weergeven. De uitkomsten_van 
het onderzoek naar de kennis van het taaleigen stelden de commissie, 
evenals vorige jaren, te leur. Het kan toekomstigen candidaten niet 
genoeg op het hart worden gedrukt toch veel en vooral aandachtig te 
lezen, hun lectuur niet te beperken tot romans, en wat de poézie aan- 
gaat, gedichten in hun geheel, niet slechts fragmenten daaruit, te be- 
studeeren. Wat dit laatste punt betreft, raadt de commissie toekomstigen 
candidaten kennis te nemen van voortbrengselen van hedendaagsche 
dichters en vestigt zij hun aandacht op de bundeltjes : “Poems of To-Day” 
(uitgevers: Sidgwick and Jackson), “The Augustan Books of Modern 
Poetry” (uitgave van Ernest Benn, Ltd) en “Georgian Poetry” (uitgave 
van “The Poetry Bookshop”). 


B-Examen 1926. Schrijf een opstel over een der volgende onderwerpen: 


RO aerate?) UCD ROle 


Discuss the so-called Ballad commonplaces. 

The Ballad revival in its relation to the romantic movement. 

Discuss Chaucer’s minor poetry. 

Discuss the development of Chaucer’s powers as a delineator of character. 

Discuss the subordinate plots in any two of Shakespeare’s plays and show their 

bearing upon the development of the main action. 

Discuss the plot and the characters of the Two Gentlemen of Verona and give 

your appreciation of the play. 

State the bearing of Milton’s poetry on the social, political and religious conditions 

of the period. 

Samson Agonistes as a work of literary art. 

Bunyan’s claim to a place in English literature. 

Explain the causes of the perennial popularity of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Fielding and Smollett as satirists. 

Criminal Life in Fielding and Smollett. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, his dramas and his poetry reflect in essentials 

the character of their author. — Discuss. 

Sentiment and Sentimentality in Goldsmith’s works. 

Burns as a painter of Scottish life. 

Burns’s place in the history of English poetry. 

jane Austen as we know her from report, from her letters and from her novels. 
o most people Pride and Prejudice is the best of Jane Austen’s novels. Give 

your Own views on this. 

In what respects can Shelley be said to form a link between the earlier and the 

later Romanticists. 

Shelley, the Satirist. 

Trace in Keats’s poems the development of his attitude towards Romanticism as 

opposed to Realism. 

Otho the Great, and Cap and Bells are on the whole failures. State why. 

Romance and Realism in Charlotte Bronté’s novels. 


i vey Eyre and Shirley as characteristic productions of the middle of the 19t century. 


obert Browning as a moral teacher. 
Analyze and discuss the characters in: In a Balcony. 
Aurora Leigh as a presentment of modern life. 
Elizabeth Browning’s spirituality. 
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29. In how far was Tennyson successful or otherwise in delineating character. 

30. Discuss Tennyson’s treatment of the Holy Grail legend. 

31. George Eliot’s novels are pervaded by a high moral seriousness and a passionate 
love of her fellowmen. — Discuss. 

a Sees characters in Adam Bede. 

: at, in your opinion, are the essential qualities of a good novel. Apply these 

tests to Hardy’s work. : ; eo 

34. “Hardy is most successful with complex characters.” Give your opinion on this 
statement. 


_ English Association in Holland. The programme as originally announced 
in the October number of English Studies, has undergone several modifications. 
The following lectures were actually given at the branches and on the dates 
specified : 

Mr. Patrick Braybrooke lectured on “Some Contemporary English 
Novelists and their Success with the Public’, at Hilversum (16 November), 
Groningen (17 Nov.) and Haarlem (18 Nov.). 

Prof. B. Ifor Evans, of the University of Sheffield, lectured on “The 
Literature of Pleasure and the Literature of Ideas”, at Nijmegen (23 Nov.), 
Amersfoort (24 Nov.), Dordrecht (25 Nov.), Enschede (26 Nov.) and De- 
venter (27 Nov.). 

Prof. Walter Ripman, of the University of London, gave a lantern 
lecture on “The Genius of the English for Nonsense’, at Deventer (10 Jan.), 
Enschede (11 Jan.), Hilversum (12 Jan.), Haarlem (13 Jan.), Amersfoort (14 Jan.), 
Amsterdam (15 Jan.), Nijmegen (17 Jan.) and Flushing (18 Jan.). He also gave 
Readings for schools at Hilversum and Nijmegen. 

Mr. J. S. Sharp will give lantern lectures on Scotland at Nijmegen 
(2 February), Groningen (3 Feb.), Dordrecht (4 Feb.), Arnhem (7 Feb.), 
ae (8 Feb.), Hilversum (9 Feb.), Amersfoort (10 Feb.) and Flushing 
11 Feb.). 

On the first days of March, Mr. Gerald Cooper will lecture on 
“Elizabethan Music”, at Flushing, Hilversum, Haarlem, Nijmegen and Enschede. 
The lecture will be illustrated by gramophone records, and possibly some 
old instruments. 


Points of Modern English Syntax. 


2Al. She spent the intervals of the London season in ragged schools and work- 
houses. When she went abroad with her family, she used her spare time so 
well that there was hardly a great hospital in Europe with which she was not 
acquainted. Lytton Strachey, Eminent Victorians p. 119. 


What aspect is expressed by these preterites? Hdbk 170-2. 

242. The object of this essay is...... Whether the attempt succeed or fail, some 
important general questions of literary doctrine will have been discussed; and, 
in addition, at least an effort will have been made to vindicate a great repu- 
tation. Lytton Strachey, Book and Characters, p. 5 f. 

What is the rule for the use of the subjunctive? Hdbk* 234b. 

243. The crates with her father’s pictures had on her uncle’s advice been left at 
Strathspey House to be brought to London with the rest of the furniture when 
the family moved. Compton Mackenzie, Rich Relatives ch. 5 p. 120. 

What is the function of the preterite moved? Hdbk. 153, 2. 

244. “Selina!” Jasmine gasped. “You’re making the most dreadful accusation. You 
really ought to be careful.” ‘ 

“That’s what I am being. Careful...” Id. ib. ch. $ p. 229. 


What is the function of the progressive here? Hdbk. 197. 
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245. Now it’s not a bit of good you nagging at me, miss. Id. ib. p. 7. 
What is distinctly colloquial in the structure of the sentence? Hdbk. 443. 


246. Their remoteness did not prevent them from borrowing the device of the 
outrigger canoe, presumably from some Malaysian tribe. Lowie, Primitive 
Religion p. X. 

What is the grammatical function of them? Hdbk. 448b. 


247. I am eliminating entirely the possibility of compounding two or more radical 
elements into single words or word-like phrases. To expressly consider com- 
pounding in the present survey of types would be to complicate our problem 
unduly. E. Sapir, Language p. 145 footnote. : 


The infinitives in the last sentence could not be replaced by gerunds. 
Explain-this. Hdbk 489. 


248. Jasmine found herself confronted by a very bright pair of eyes and offered 
that very plump white hand. Compton Mackenzie, Rich Relatives ch. 7 p. 192. 


What participial construction is used here, and what is the difference 
in the relations of the two participles to the headword herself. Hdbk 534. 


249. The young man knew, for from a boy he had had the answer dinned into 
his ears. Lowie, Primitive Religion p. 3. 


What construction of to Aave is illustrated here? Hdbk. 673. 


250. A traveller who should walk and observe any of these visitants as Venn 
observed them now could feel himself to be in direct communication with 
regions unknown to man. Hardy, Return of the Native I ch. 10 p. 104 f. 


Explain the use of should. Hdbk. 733, 2. 


251. “No, Pm not at all sure that I wanted you to realise it.’ “Why ever not?” 
May Sinclair, The Rector of Wyck ch. IX. 


What is the meaning of ever here? Hdbk. 1123. 


252. “But I never touched the cards,’ Madame G. protested hysterically. “I took 
what were given to me.” E. Phillips Oppenheim, Strand Magazine Aug. 1925. 


Is what used adjectively or substantively here? Hdbk. 1142. 


253. In that far-off time superstition clung easily round every person or thing 
that was at all unwonted, or even intermittent and occasional merely. Eliot, 
Silas Marner ch. 1. 


Could another relative than that be used here? Hdbk. 1163. 


254, He had this great quality, which very few of us can claim, that his presence 
was as big as his absence. Chesterton, Innocence of Father Brown. 


What is the function of this? Hdbk. 1192. 


255. _ She was reserved, aloof, a severe critic for all her grace and sympathy, a 
little formidable, perhaps, with her love of plain speaking and her fiery temper 
and her fearlessness in saying what she thought. But with all her gifts she 
was little known. Times Lit. Suppl. 24/9, 1925. 


Does all in both cases express number or quantity? Hdbk. 1319. 


256. In her French way, and not so French either, I think she’s as pretty — 
though not so distinguished, not so alluring — as Irene. Galsworthy, Forsyte 
Saga, Book III. In Chancery, Part Ill ch. X. 


What is the function of either? Hdbk. 1334. 


PAE After an uncouth beginning I had the best of luck to the end. Stevenson, 
Travels with a Donkey. 


Is best an adjective or a noun? Hdbk. 1553. 


258. My wife thought it would be an artful plan to lunch him well first and talk 
business with him afterwards. Strand Magazine, July 1925. ; 


Explain the use of fo Junch here. Hdbk. 1767. 
259. The road was dead solitary all the way to Pradelles. Stevenson, Travels. 
Account for the form of dead used adverbially. Hdbk. 1799. 
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260. Valentine looked his query at the proprietor who came to his rescue with 
fuller reports. Chesterton, Innocence of Father Brown. 


What is the function of Ais query? Hdbk. 1859. 

261. It was the last hole in the final, and the boy trod on his ball, thereby losing 
Marrovale the hole, the match, and the championship. Strand Magazine, Aug. 1925. 

What is peculiar in the meaning of fo lose here? Hdbk. 1874. 

262. That evening about six o’clock Biscoe rang me up at my club. I remember that, 
when the page came ifto the billiard-room to say that I was being asked for 
on the telephone, I had just volunteered the pink ball. Mackenzie, Old Men 
of the Sea ch. 2. 

Although object clauses do not as a rule require an introductory that, 

the word is quite necessary here. Explain why. 

263. Dogs like fighting; old Isaac says they “delight” in it, and for the best of 
all reasons; and boys are not cruel because they like to see the fight. Brown 
in Selected Short Stories I p. 414. 

What difference does it make whether because is interpreted as a sub- 

ordinating or as a coordinating conjunction? 

264. The wildest tales were told of his athletic humour. Chesterton, Innocence of 
Father Brown. 

Why is the prepositional adjunct separated from its headword? 

265. _..-...; for the rude mind with difficulty associates the ideas of power and 
dignity. Eliot, Silas Marner ch. 1. 

It is more usual for the prepositional adjunct to follow the verb with 

object which it qualifies. Why is not that order chosen here? 


Reviews. 


Probleme der englischen Sprache und Kultur. Festschrift Johannes 
Hoops zum 60 Geburtstag iiberreicht von Freunden und Kollegen. 
Herausgegeben von WOLFGANG KELLER. VII + 270 pp. Heidelberg 
1925. Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung. 


This miscellany contains sixteen papers, varying very considerably in 
length, on a wide range of subjects. With one exception they all deal with 
questions within the domain of English philology in its widest sense. The 
exception I am referring to is a paper entitled “Ein Zweikampf in Valenciennes 
im Jahre 1455” (pp. 169—176). As far as I can see this subject has nothing 
whatever to do with the class of problems defined on the title page. 

The first, and at the same time the longest, paper is one on “VOlker- 
psychologie” by Arnold Schréer. The author’s object is to give an analysis 
of the English national character, and he does this with such lucidity, and 
with so much objectivity and freedom from prejudice that the reading of 
his paper cannot fail to be a source of pleasure and instruction to every 
one who is interested in the outlook upon life, the opinions, in short in all 
those factors that go to make the character of the English people. It is 
impossible to summarize the contents of Prof. Schréer’s paper in a few 
sentences. One statement, however, among the many passages that set one 
thinking, | cannot help mentioning. On p. 9 the author remarks that to an 
Englishman his own superiority over the “foreigner” is something self-evident. 
I can hardly agree with the author here. No doubt, there are English people 
like that, but it does not seem correct to me to consider this form of self- 
satisfaction a trait of the English national character. Are there not Frenchmen, 
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and Germans as well, and even Dutchmen for that matter, “tarred with the 
same brush ?” ig 

The second essay is entitled “Prinzipielles zur modernen Syntaxforschung 
(Lorenz Morsbach). After discussing the methods of studying syntax, the 
author points out that when speaking we can only make use of the roady- 
made product of a process of development extending over many years, So 
that, whichever way the study of syntax is approached, it must always have 
an historical basis. This is insisted on more than once, and the author takes 
occasion to state that on this score he rejects some of Deutschbein’s utterances. 
In the second part of his paper the author discusses the various questions 
syntax has to deal with, and concludes by giving whiat he considers the 
most rational systematization of grammar. 

The author’s illuminating remarks about the vocative seem to settle the 
question, “Is the vocative a sentence or not?’ Morsbach’s answer is that it 
is a sentence, if it expresses a command or a warning (consequently when 
used by itself), but that it is not a sentence, if it has an associative function, 
i.e. if it is used in a sentence by way of elucidation (Karl, komm /). The 
question that remains to be answered now, is, what is the vocative, if used 
in such a sentence ? 

On p.59f. the author, starting from the expression ‘a five-year-old girl 
points out that the use of the singular form instead of the plural cannot 
be accounted for psychologically. If it is suggested that the sign of the 
plural is unnecessary, because plurality is expressed by five, the question 
arises, why do we always say ‘the baby is two years old ?? Morsbach does 
not answer this question. He might have adduced parallels like a three mile 
long avenue, an eight foot high wall, fifty-four inch wide cloth, etc., compared 
with the avenue is three miles long etc., and further a five pound note (cf. 
a sum of five pounds), a sixpenny doll, a five shilling novel, a seven foot 
giant, a seven day fever, an eight day clock, etc. He might further have 
pointed out that in Middle English the difference that now exists between 
the two types (an eight foot high wall — the wall is eight feet high) was 
still unknown, at any rate in early M. E., and that in the language of the 
uneducated it is often, if not generally, disregarded even at the present day. 
In this way he would have arrived at the conclusion that the older form 
(with the noun in the singular) has remained in use, when such indications 
of measure, weight, value, etc. are used attributively: This is in accordance 
with a general principle in modern English, namely that the first element 
of a compound is not pluralized. — It deserves mention that in present day 
English ‘a two years old baby’ is quite usual, and that in cases like ‘a three 
years old claim’, ‘a ten years old debt’ only the plural seems to be used. 

As regards the idiom ‘J am friends with him’, | agree with Morsbach that 
Deutschbein’s explanation that it arose from the blending of *‘J and he must 
be friends’ and *‘I must be friended with him’, is no explanation at all, be- 
cause there is no evidence that such a blending actually took place. In a 
note Morsbach suggests that we may have to start from ‘let us be friends’, 
‘we are friends’, ‘I and he are friends’. But how is with to be accounted for ? 

This preposition often expresses, both in Middle and Modern English, 
a person’s attitude or relation towards another, as to be angry (cross, vexed) 
with, to be nice with, to be [imjpatient with, to be in love with, to be hand 
in (or and) glove with, to be on good (bad, friendly) terms with; to be 
friendly with, and further to make (keep) friendship with. — Then there are 
expressions like to make a fool of, to make an enemy of, to make a friend of. 
In Luke XVI, 9 the Wycliffite version has ‘make to 30u frendes of the 
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richesse of wickidnesse’, and Tyndale has ‘make you frendes of the wicked 
mammon’, but the use of the plural by both translators may have to be 
regarded as being due to the influence of the Latin and the Greek original. 
Still the fact that Tyndale employs the idiom goes a long way to prove that 
in his time ‘to make friends of some one’ was in use by the side of the 
older ‘to make a friend of some one’. The substitution of friends for a friend 
may have been caused by the idiom to make friends (He easily makes friends 
etc.). Now there was also the expression to make friendship with some one, 
which meant about the same as to make friends of some one, and analogy 
(or ought I to say blending ?) for the second time modified the second idiom, 
the process resulting in the modern idiom to make friends with some one. 
In the same way fo be friends with some one may be accounted for. They 
are friends, John and he are friends, were blended with he is friendly with 
John, John is friendly with him, John and he are friendly with each other, 
the result being fe is friends with John. 

On p. 63 the author observes that the absolute participial construction 
is still unusual in colloquial English. The same thing may be said with 
even more justification of the dependent participial construction. Colloquial 
English generally avoids participial constructions. An Englishman does not 
say ‘Having made sure that all the doors were properly locked, he went 
up to bed’; ‘Being in a hurry, I could not stop to talk to him’, but ‘When 
(After) he had made sure....’; ‘As I was in a hurry..... In the written 
language participial constructions are freely used. Absolute participial con- 
structions are not quite so unusual in the spoken language as Morsbach’s 
statement implies. Some expressions that belong to this category have become 
stock phrases in everyday speech. ‘All told, there were forty people in the 
boat — including three babies (three babies included)’; ‘All women are vain, 
present company excepted of course’; ‘Everything considered, the result is not 
so bad’; ‘Humanly speaking he won't live much longer’, etc. — 

In a note on p. 69 Morsbach states that the Old English imp. pl. helpad 
became modern English help. This seems unlikely, for [pb] is one of the 
stablest sounds in English. 

To my knowledge the history of the imperative plural has not yet been 
written, and a few remarks on this subject may, therefore, not be out of 
place here. 

In O.E. the imp. pl. occurs in three forms: helpap, helpap ge, helpe ge, 
represented in M.E. by helpep, helpep ye and helpe ye). Helpep ye is not 
frequent in late M.E.; there is an instance in the Sowdone of Babylone 
2084 : takith ye. 

As to the other two forms, there is no uniformity in their use; in some 
texts both are used without any decided preference for either of them; in 
other texts either the one or the other is exclusively or generally used. It 
would require too much space to give all the material I have collected ; 
one or two details must suffice. In the Oxford dialect, as reflected in the 
works of Wycliffe, Hereford, Purvey, and Pecock, the form helpe 3e pre- 
dominates; according to Dibelius, Anglia XXIV, 252 Wycliffe has -eth in 
about one third of the total number of cases in which he employs the imp. 
pl. In the Psalms (as revised by Hereford), helpe 3e is practically the only 
form used (I have noted 65 instances). Pecock always uses helpe ze. In the 
Prose Psalter, edited by Biilbring, to take another text, the imp. pl. ends 
in -eth; exceptions are found in XCV, 9 sey ye, and CIV. 2 be ge. 


') I am leaving the northern forms out of consideration, as the only question that 
concerns us here is, how did the various forms of the imp. pl. in Standard English arise ? 
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From about 1200 another form of the imp. pl. is found, namely helpe 
(without ge). This new form may be owing to the analogy of the full form 
helpep being used side by side with helpep ye, or it may have been formed 
on the analogy of the imp. sing. help by the side of help pou. The earliest 
instances I have come across are: Ancren Riwle p. 186 ne 3elde; Ibid. p. 418 
loke; ne beate; Ibid. 420 ne makie; Laz. B 733 let. This new form of the 
imp. pl. soon became very usual; examples of it are found in many texts. 
In Chaucer it has ousted felpe ye, so that in his works we find helpeth and 
helpe in the imp. pl.; the type Aelpeth ye survives in loketh ye, found in 
Troil. and Cr. Il, 1648 and 1652. It is peculiar that in Wycliffe and Pecock 
3e is omitted only if this pronoun precedes the imp. as a vocative, as 
Ps. Il, 10, 3¢ kingis, vndurstonde; 3e that demen the erthe, be lerud (15 
instances in the Psalms). 

As early as about 1200 pou help began to be used instead of help pou. 
There are several instances in Laz.: A 3696 pu veht; A 14185 pu 3zif (B 
3ef); B 3192 pu far. Further early examples are: Owl and N. 33 pu fleo; 
Ibid. 297 pu go; Passion of our Lord (Jesus MS:, in O. E. Misc.) 269 pu 
nym. 1 have also noted instances from King Horn (all MSS.), Sir Orfeo 
(all MSS); Bevis of Hamtoun, Sege off Melayne, Prose Psalter etc. In the 
imperative pl. this inversion seems to have taken place considerably later; 
at any rate the earliest instances I can adduce are: Sege off Mel. 354 ye flee 
(: hee, see, on heghe); Sowd. of Bab. 2086 ye chese; Ibid. 2842 ye you spede. 
It is perhaps worth noting that the origin of this ‘inverted’ imperative may 
to a certain extent be owing to the influence of the subjunctive, which 
often had very much the same meaning as the imperative, e.g. Ancr. R. 
p. 430, And ge don al so. 

In early modern English the nominative ye was largely ousted by the 
objective you, and the imp. pl. ye help was entirely supplanted by you help, 
and as helpeth fell into disuse in late M.E., English now has the following 
forms of the imperative pl.: 

1. Mind! 1 don’t mean to say it must have happened like this; 

2. Mind you! this is not the only difficulty ; 

3. You mind your own business ! 

4. Come, all ye faithful, come ye to Bethlehem (archaic). 

All of them, except the last, are also used in the singular now. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss all the papers in the miscellany 
under review, or even briefly to summarise their contents, and I will, there- 
fore, only select a few of the remaining ones. 

A short paper by Wolfgang Keller on Scandinavian influence in English 
flexion suggests an explanation of a few interesting phenomena in the history 
of English. The author endeavours to prove that Scandinavian z (R) was 
still pronounced in the beginning of the tenth century, so that the Scan- 
dinavians who settled in England at that time, formed the plural of practically 
all nouns by the ending -az or -ez, while the English still had several endings. 
This circumstance brought about confusion in the endings of the plural 
north of the Humber, where a considerable percentage of the population 
was of Scandinavian origin, the result being that in the course of the 
twelfth century the ending -as (> -es) completely ousted all the others. 
The same explanation is applied to the extension of the genitive ending 
-es in the North, which had taken place in Scandinavian at an earlier period. 
Further the ending (id of the 3° person sing. pres. ind. had been sup- 
planted in Scandinavian by the ending of the 2"4 person as early as the 
beginning of the Viking period, and the author points out that after the 
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Scandinavians had settled in Northumbria the same thing took place there. 

In a highly interesting paper — unfinished through illness — Levin L. 
Schiicking deals with Literature and Family in England in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

“Theaterzensur und Zeitgeist im neuen England’ by Heinrich Spies 
contains a vast amount of information. It would be a boon to students of 
English, if this essay were made accessible to a wider circle of readers 
than the “Festschrift” is likely to have. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 


The Jew in Drama. By M. J. Lanpa. P. S. King & Son, London, 
1926. Pp. 340. 4°; price 12/6. 


_Mr. Landa writes militantly from an orthodox Jewish standpoint. He is 
bitterly indignant at the libelling and harrying of his people in the drama 
of many ages. Possibly such querulous outpourings as his three hundred 
pages may have a therapeutical value in ridding the author and those who 
feel with him of oppressive grievances, but the result is not dignified in 
spirit and somewhat arrogant in style. The small fry among the histrionic 
maligners of our sacred nation are deader than the dodo. 

The book covers the whole range of English dramatic literature from the 
fifteenth century down to the present day, with an occasional excursion into 
Continental drama, and contains plenty of material industriously collected. 
The author’s journalistic talent does not qualify him to deal properly with 
the earlier periods where scholarship is required, and the first hundred pages 
are ill-digested. Yet they are dotted with occasional bits of information : 
thus the possible relation of the Morality of Everyman with the 34" chapter 
of the Pirke de Rabbi Eleazar from the Talmud, should be investigated 
(see the Literary Remains of Rev. Simeon Singer, ed. by I. Abrahams, 1908, 
vol. II p. 45). The title of Ch. Il, Hebrew Origins of the Drama, and its 
opening sentence: “With the drama an offshoot of religious observance, its 
Hebrew origin is a matter of course”, raises wondering expectations. “What, 
— we think — were there actually Hebrew liturgical dramas in the syna- 
gogue, centuries before those in Christian churches ? How is it that we 
have never heard of them?” But what Mr. Landa means, proves to be only 
what everybody knows, that the Old Testament has furnished matter for 
dramas, written mostly by gentiles and sometimes by Jews, in many languages 
including Hebrew. The non-existence of an early Jewish stage, the author 
himself reminds us, is in keeping with the Talmudic prohibitions against 
the pagan theatre and circus. The chapter now tails off into a fairly useful 
catalogue of Scriptural Dramas, down to the present day. The next chapter 
is the Mediaeval Stage. After disapproval of the Oberammergau survival, a 
remark on Byron’s Cain, and a passing mention that Czapek’s play R. U. R. 
is taken direct from the Prague Golem legend, there follow some titles, from 
the Croxton Sacrament down to Peele’s David and Bethsabe. These might 
just as well have been enumerated in the previous section. With Ch. IV, 
Enter the Usurer, we approach the Elizabethan era. Mr. Landa agrees with 
those who believe that there were no recognizable Jews known and tolerated 
in the England of those days; he is therefore in a position to understand 
the frequent references to “Jews” in the drama, aright, and he is aware that 
the execration of usury is not, could not have been, directed against real 
Israelites. Yet his exasperation at the abuse of the word “Jew” for usurer 
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drove Mr. Landa to the spiteful blunder of entitling his Ch. VII Puritanism 
and Prurience, which implies that in his opinion it was the Puritans who 
belched that vituperation on the Jews, whereas the obvious truth is that the 
Dissenters, who were regarded as semi-Judaei, who availed themselves 
of Calvin’s permission of interest, were nicknamed “ ews” by the prurient 
play-wrights, whose enemies and perhaps creditors they were. Mr. Landa 
has sinned in ignorance, so he will recognize that the blame for prurient 
abuse of the Jewish nation thus cast on the Puritans is utterly undeserved, 
and must be made amends for in the next edition of his book. I regret to 
say that the separate Ch. VI on Shylock is also negligible; it lacks scholar- 
ship and as a subjective utterance it is merely rude. The following chapters 
on Comedy: A Compact of Contumely, (Vil), Gibberish (IX), Richard Cumber- 
land (X) and The Asylum of Melodrama (XI) lie more within the author’s 
compass. The resettlement of the Jews in England in 1655 marks their 
almost total disappearance from the stage till about 1730. This fact puzzles 
Mr. Landa: “It is impossible to suggest a motive for the exclusion of the 
Jew” from the Restoration stage and two generations after (p. 105). Not at 
all impossible: when the Spanish and Portuguese Jews were received in 
small numbers, they were seen to be no Shylocks. As a matter of fact they 
were international merchants of high standing, rather overpoweringly 
aristocratic, who took a distinguished share in the commercial expansion of 
England. Moreover the stage had become far more confined in scope. 
William Hogarth, the painter, it was who introduced an English Jew into 
one of his engravings of the Harlot’s Progress, on which mock-heroic poems 
in “Hudibrastick cantos”, as well as ballad-operas continued to be based for 
a century. That of 1735 The Jew Decoy’d (anon., Brit. Mus. 161. 1. 45) is 
particularly offensive in that it calls the Jew who is decoyed by the harlot 
he keeps, Mannasseh ben Israel, not a fictitious label, but the authentic 
name of the great Portuguese Rabbi of Amsterdam, who visited England 
at Cromwell’s invitation to negotiate the Re-settlement. If Mr. Landa sees 
fit to insert this fact into his new edition, I hope he will treat it with silent 
contempt. Seeing that henceforth the Jews emerge in English social history 
Mr. Landa might have sketched in the background to his history of the stage. 
The crisis of 1753 when a Jewish Naturalization Act was passed and instantly 
repealed, the stir of the Gordon Riots, and even the success of the champion 
boxer Samuel Mendoza, the new habit of hitting back when molested developed 
by a muscular young generation under Samuel’s tuition, the influence of 
the English and German Aufklaérung, would have thrown light on the subject. 
Mr. Landa’s survey of the (very inferior) plays up to the end of the century 
is extensive, though he unaccountably omits to mention the prose translation 
into English of Nathan the Wise by R. E. Raspe, (London 1781) the author 
of Minchhausen, whose prefatory remarks would be found worth reprinting. 
In 1791 another version by William Taylor was privately printed at Norwich 
(Stevenson and Matchett), afterwards also published in London (1805). 2) 
Though the excursus on German Jew plays supplied a good deal of material, 
the Brit. Mus. catalogue will direct Mr. Landa to several more plays by 
Kotzebue translated into English and containing good Jews of the Aufklarung 
type; it is a pity he should have missed such plays as Kotzebue’s The 
Natural Son (being the original of Mrs. Inchbald’s The Lovers’ Vows) translated 
by Mrs. Anne Plumptre (2nd. ed. 1798), and Self-Immolation, translated by 
H. Neumann, 1799. [On the other hand his overlooking Zorinski by Thom. 
Morton, 1795, is not a loss.] Gellert’s Life of the Swedish Countess de G*** 
') Lessing in England by Wilhelm Todt, Heidelberg 1912. 
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which contains a benevolent Jew, was translated in 1776, but not dramatised. 
So Richard Cumberland’s odd but famous play of The Jew, 1792, really was 
the first to champion the Jews on the English stage. Much has been written about 
it, and Dengel’s translation into German (K6nigsberg, 1798, Der Jude, nach 
Cumberland’s Original) would have been worth mentioning; it is much more 
Jewish than the original. With a great stride we now come to Dickens’ 
Fagin, after Shylock the most powerful focus of anti-semitic heat. Dickens 
when challenged by a Jewish correspondent, maintained that at the time to 
which the story refers, “fences” (receivers of stolen goods) frequently were 
Jews. On Oliver Twist a continuous series of plays were based, always 
with Fagin in them. The first adaptation was thrust on the boards in March 
1838 though the novel was not concluded in Bentley’s Miscellany till 1839. 
Perhaps the latest adaptation is that by Comyns Carr written in 1905 and 
revived later. It appears that Fagin impeded the movement for Jewish 
emancipation which had been progressing up to 1836. What Mr. Landa 
argues about “the libel of the lisp” is utterly self-contradictory and his 
attempts at phonetical explanation are ludicrous. After a passing salute to 
the forgotten author (Thomas Wade) of a philo-Jewish play The Jew of 
Aragon or the Hebrew Queen, we get an instructive survey of the Victorian 
puppets and of the opening decade of the present century, up to the 
“wonderful year” 1914 which saw as many as four striking Jew plays 
simultaneously before the London public: Zangwill’s The Melting Pot, 
Rubinstein’s Consequences, the popular Potash and Perlmutter by Montague 
Glass and Charles Klein, and The New Shylock by Scheffauer, the three 
former written by English Jews, the last by an American Christian. The 
specifically Jewish tragic motif is the rending asunder of families, the conflict 
between orthodox Jewish parents and the liberal younger generation owing 
to intermarriage with Christians, which to the orthodox is treason and the 
end of the race. Zangwill’s Melting Pot was (mis)understood by the Jewish 
public as proposing the solution of the Jewish question by dissolution. 

In his concluding chapters The Yiddish Theatre, and The Future, Mr. 
Landa deals with the present revival in Jewish dramatic activity, in which 
he himself is taking an active share. He is at his best here. 

The book possesses two good indexes, but no bibliography and hardly 
any footnotes to guide the student to sources where statements might be verified. 


Leeuwarden. J. L. CaRDOzo. 


Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. G. ROBERTSON. Professor of German Language 
and Literature in the University of London. — Cambridge, 
1923. — 12/6. 


This very valuable book owes its origin to ‘the most trivial of literary 
discoveries’, as the learned author modestly states in his preface. More than 
twenty years ago he set himself ‘to solve the mystery why the Swiss critic 
Bodmer, one of the early continental writers to mention Shakespeare's name, 
should have called him Sasper’. Unconvinced by certain phonetic explanations 
unknown to the present reviewer, Prof. Robertson surmised that the mutil- 
ation of the English poet’s name was due to some eighteenth-century Italian, 
and his surmise proved correct. It was Antonio Conti, the same who 
translated Alexander’s Feast by ‘Draide, celebre poeta inglese’, and after- 
wards tried to emulate Shakespeare (‘Sasper... il Cornelio deg!’ Inglesi, 
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ma molto pitt irregolare del Cornelio...... Pud maggiormente violarsi 
unita del tempo, dell’ azione, e del luogo?’) by composing a Julius Caesar 
(‘Il Cesare’, 1726) of his own. And this discovery, in itself not so very 
important, led to the hypothesis ‘that Bodmer and his friend Breitinger 
might not... have drawn their ideas on literary aesthetics so much from 
Addison and Du Bos, as from Italian sources, even that English and French 
critics might owe some debt in that quarter [and] that the conception of 
the ‘creative imagination’, with the help of which Europe emancipated herself 
from the pincers of pseudo-classicism, was virtually born in Italy to grow 
to full maturity in England and Germany.’ (my italics). 

The contents of Professor Robertson’s book provide an excellent found- 
ation for this hypothesis. If, however, we say that he has proved his case, 
it must at the same time be borne in mind that he deals with the genesis of 
romantic theory only; that the romantics are always with us; that theories 
are always found to have been anticipated by artistic achievements and 
that on the other hand, as has been pointed out by Menéndez y Pelayo 
(in his Historia de las Ideas Estéticas en Espana I: XIII) an aesthetic idea 
or theory always lurks at the bottom of any artistic achievement, whether 
or no the artist was entirely conscious of it at the time of composition. ’) 

‘The debt of modern literature to Italian criticism is... not slight’. Thus 
Spingarn in his ‘Literary Criticism in the Renaissance’ (p. 148). Robertson 
makes it clear that the debt is great. It could not well be otherwise. At 
the time when French classicism was going as strong as possible, the 
Renascence movement had reached a stage of absolute exhaustion in Italy, 
(in literature that is, not in science), and thoughtful patriots were mortified 
not only to see the wonderful literary activity going on in France whilst 
their own country produced nothing of intrinsic importance, — but also 
to hear the derisive laughter of le Pére Bouhours, Boileau and Rapin, who 
denounced Italy as the home of bad taste. Whereupon these patriots, arming 
themselves with shepherds’ crooks and taking upon themselves fantastic 
pastoral names, constituted the Accademia degli Arcadi (1690), whose 
avowed object was to combat the artificialities of Marinism. Most of its 
founders were mediocrities, with the exception of the eminent jurist Gravina, 
“the first thinker in Europe to proclaim in unmistakable terms that ‘back 
to the Greeks’ doctrine which was to provide the watchword for the later 
classical aesthetics of the eighteenth century; the first to repudiate the 
false Aristotelianism which had substituted the letter of Aristotle for the 
spirit; he was also the first to employ.consciously and deliberately Descartes’ 
critical scepticism as a basis for literary aesthetics.” The year 1696 saw 
him launch his most vital aesthetic ideas with the publication of the 
Discorso delle antiche favole, afterwards incorporated with his Ragion 
poetica (1708). As the title of the Discorso sufficiently indicates, the treatise 
deals chiefly with narrative poetry, defining our attitude towards the fictitious 
as being identical with that towards the true, and praising Homer as being 
of all the wise enchanters the most powerful and the wisest. Apparently 
Gravina was the first Italian who rated Homer above Vergil, just as he was 
the first to assert the primacy of Dante among the poets of his native land 
and to claim the right to interpret Aristotle according to modern needs. 

A more important figure was the librarian and scholar Muratori, whose 
treatise, Della Perfetta Poesia Italiana appeared in two volumes at Modena 


') Detras de cada hecho, 6 mas bien, en el fondo del hecho mismo, hay una idea 
estética, y a veces una teoria 6 una doctrina completa, de la cual el artista se da 
cuenta 6 no, pero que impera y rige en su concepcidn de un modo eficaz y realisimo. 
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in 1706, and who was the first to make Italians familiar with the idea 
of good taste. A staunch upholder of Aristotle’s ‘imitation-theory’ he 
elaborates it in various ways. ‘There are two ways of delighting: either 
by means of the things imitated, or by the manner of imitating them. In 
other words, the poet may cause pleasure, either because the things he 
imitates are new and marvellous in themselves, or because they become 
so in his hands. Not every truth, but only new and marvellous truths have 
this power of giving pleasure; common, trivial truths, already familiar, 
cannot please. Novelty is: the mother of marvel, and marvel the mother 
of delight. The poet has thus two instruments at his disposal: he may 
either select new and marvellous things to imitate, or he may imitate 
familiar things in a new and marvellous way. Best of all is a combination 
of both methods..... (pp. 72, 73). The poet, as opposed to the historian, 
who chronicles things as they are, has to discover, by means of his ima- 
gination, the ‘eminent’ truths of nature, he is the gardener who perfects 
the flowers... (p. 73). There is no need for the poet to base his imitation 
on actual facts, as far as the pleasure is concerned... At the same time, epics 
and tragedies founded on history are more pleasing and admirable than 
those merely invented. Well-known names, as Aristotle says, render wonder- 
ful events more credible, and they also make it easier for the audience to 
grasp the matter at once. The poet has a certain licence to invent; but he 
must not contradict established opinions familiar to us from history, such 
as by making Caesar kill himself)... Existing truths must not be warped, 
it is in the silent gaps of history that the fictitious may be built up... 
the difference between history and poetry is that history describes only the 
ae truth; while poetry sets out in search of the universal truth...’ 
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Although this eighteenth century Italian, who uses the term poesia in the 
same way as Germans use Dichtung, and who would in the application of 
his theories have conferred the title of poet upon Jane Austen and Anthony 
Trollope, goes astray frequently enough, — e.g. when denying imagination 
to historians, — he has had many moments of great insight. He was 
apparently the first to point out the dual nature of what we term ‘beauty’: 
“the poet must always seek this marvellous, and keep always in view the 
true or verisimilar. It is in this marvellousness, in this truth or verisimilitude 
that the beautiful lies...” (p. 77). He denies that there is anything super- 
natural in the so-called furor poeticus. “Enthusiasm is the excitement of the 
fantasy. The latter may become excited by itself, whence arise ecstasies, 
visions, dreams, supernatural revelations. But it may also be excited by 
physical causes, such as feasting, wine, fever, melancholy; or by grief, 
disdain, love.” (p. 81). He also has some shrewd things to say about conceits. 

There is no finding fault with Robertson’s main contention that Muratori’s 
book is a wonderful achievement, representing a greater leap forward, and 
contributing more to the advance of the aesthetic theory of literature than 
any other work of its time. His figure dwarfs those of his immediate succes- 
sors, such as Conti, Martelli, and Pietro di Calepio. As regards Giambattista 
Vico, with only less erudition than Muratori himself he is far more of a 
philosopher and a_ psychologist. In his Scienza Nuova he defines the 
imagination as an active, creative force, which is not a mere provider of 
materials for genius to work with, but is genius itself. But he never comes 
to grips with concrete questions; at no time does he seriously face the 


1) A truth neglected by Schiller in his Jungfrau von Orleans. 
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problems of poetic inspiration and production in his own time. “He provided 
the initial stimulus, laid the foundations, and left it for others to build upon 
them. It fell to a very different type of thinker, Baumgarten, not to Vico, 
to give the eighteenth century its first system of aesthetics.” (p. 190). Besides, 
Vico had an exceedingly long and hard struggle for recognition. 

Robertson’s opinion is that, on the whole, eighteenth century France 
proved rather impervious to Italian ideas, although he admits that many points 
(e.g. Voltaire’s indebtedness to Italy) still require unbiassed investigation. 
Spain presents much the same spectacle, Luzdn’s Poética being about the 
only exception. In England there had been some gropings towards a modern 
aesthetic theory, partly due to the irresistible appeal of Shakespeare and 
Milton, whom genuine men of letters could not and would not deny. 
Addison is the greatest name here, and in view of much parallelism in him 
and Muratori Robertson assumes Italian influence. Such an assumption need 
not be made in the case of Germany, where.Gottsched published, in the 
Beytrdge zur Critischen Theorie, a translation of Muratori’s chapter on the 
opera, attributing it to Maffei. (1740). “Gottsched was an ‘ancient’, but an 
‘ancient’ with many ‘modern’ sympathies.” (p. 256). His Swiss antagonists 
Bodmer and Breitinger, though primarily influenced by Addison, are after- 

_wards found to quote from Muratori and also from Maffei and others. Vico 
continued to be ignored, but the conception of Herder’s /deen zu einer 
Geschichte der Philosophie der Menschheit appears to point to a knowledge 
of the Scienza Nuova. (Cf. O. von Gemmingen’s dissertation on Vico, 
Hamann und Herder, Munich, 1918). “It is the custom to ascribe such 
collusions to ideas being ‘in the air’; but I am sceptical of such hypotheses 
in the history of thought; and usually, when we probe deep enough, con- 
necting links are discoverable.” (p. 289). 

As Robertson points out at the end of his book, the evolution of thought 
follows no hard and fast lines, and the movement which, in the fullness 
of time, was to culminate in Romanticism, dissociated itself from the classic 
canon by a slow and difficult process. “The Romantic doctrine is, in fact, 
ie 90) a daughter of the Renaissance than the faith of Boileau himself.” 
p. i 

WILLEM VAN Doorn. 


William Blake. By OSBERT BURDETT. (English Men of Letters, 
New Series). Macmillan, 1926. 5/—. 


In undertaking to write of Blake as a man of letters, Mr. Burdett has 
essayed a difficult task. For in a series such as this 1 suppose every critic 
feels bound to attempt a judicial treatment, to be temperate and balanced 
above all things. But to weigh this fiery spirit in the scales is a process in 
which the essence of Blake seems somehow to escape. No one was less of 
the professional man of letters. When we read him, we are conscious of 
innumerable blemishes and deficiencies in his writing, but we feel we have 
been in personal contact with a spirit of penetrating power and singular 
integrity, a stimulating and inspiring force. Should we have this rare experience 
in a greater degree if his actual work were of sustained excellence and of — 
a form adequate to his genius? Perhaps: yet one cannot feel sure of it. 

Mr. Burdett brings sympathy, affection, and admiration to his work: but 
he frequently laments that Blake did not in his impressionable youth come 
under the humanizing influence of the classics. He thinks ‘the force of 
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education Stronger than the force of character’, and while laying immense 
emphasis on the influence of Westminster Abbey, where Blake spent solitary 
years as a boy drawing from the monuments, regrets that he could not 
have been transported to the Parthenon and apprenticed to a sculptor occupied 
in classical studies. He assumes that Blake’s development and the whole 
character of his art would have been changed under such an influence. 
I find this difficult to believe. Blake was a born mystic, who began to see 
visions as a small child. He was a mystic and a visionary from first to last. 
I cannot think that any amount of study of Greek marbles would have 
destroyed this bias in his mind. Besides, who in the eighteenth century 
could have initiated him into the secret of Greek art? There was no one 
in all Europe. When the Elgin Marbles were first brought to England, the 
connoisseurs of the day condemned them because they were not like the 
Graeco-Roman work which was their adoration. I feel these regrets and 
speculations as to what Blake might have been if he had been differently 
educated to be rather idle. We have to take him as he is. Mr. Burdett 
quite rightly, | think; maintains that Blake’s art is superior to his writing; 
but he gives as a reason for this that Blake had a long and severe discipline 
in engraving, and had no discipline at all as a poet: and this seems to me 
fantastic. As a matter of fact, Blake was trained in a hard, dull, mechanical 
style of engraving which he was all his life trying to work free from, and 
only succeeded (with the Job engravings) when he was sixty years old. 
Whereas he chose for his first masters in poetry the Elizabethan lyrists, 
and learnt from them the melodies with which he so felicitously revived 
the springs of English song. Why was his poetic gift so soon clouded over? 
Was it merely lack of education and discipline? | think it was rather for 
two reasons. One was his growing consciousness that he had no audience: 
and nothing does more to confirm and develop a vein of eccentricity in a 
writer. But far more, surely, it was the mystic and the doctrinaire overcoming 
the poet. He felt he had a message to deliver at all costs to the world, 
even at the cost of poetry; and | think the mystic in him was stronger than 
the poet from the beginning. Only a few enthusiasts will disagree with 
Mr. Burdett in finding the Prophetic Books — subsequent to The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell — as of little account as literature. But more might 
have been said as to the importance of these and the other engraved books 
in the history of book-production. And even in a metrical respect the Pro- 
phetic Books have their interest. Blake anticipated the vers-libristes of our 
own day in his impatience of the traditional metres: but for a long time 
he sought to find a metre which should have the free rhythm of prose yet 
still be a metre. In The French Revolution he tried a long line with a certain 
number of stresses; in Urizen he tried a stress-metre in short lines, just 
like some poems of Matthew Arnold’s: but for the most part he used a 
long line with a fixed number of syllables but a free rhythm, anticipating 
the latest experiments of Mr. Bridges. It is true he did not keep strictly to 
his scheme, which became looser and looser, till in Jerusalem it is practi- 
cally abandoned for what he himself called ‘oratory’. 

Again, I do not think Mr. Burdett does justice to the central ideas which 
animated Blake in these books, especially his vision of the perfect, divine 
Man, whose Fall is brought about by division, when one faculty or another, 
Reason or Sentiment, dominates the rest and destroys the harmony of his 
wholeness. There is surely a profound truth in this conception. Nor can we 
find very much illumination in Mr. Burdett’s final chapter on the Sublime. 
He seems to think that ‘sublime’ and ‘subliminal’ are the same thing, quoting 
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a very dubious etymology for the former word. The similarity of these two 
words seems to be accidental, if the ideas underlying them may be connected, 
as they are by. Mr. Burdett. 

This latest critic of William Blake has written an excellent and sSympa- 
thetic biography of his hero; to the man he does full justice; and his book 
is a good introduction to the study of Blake. It is not a very profound 
study, and it is not ‘the last word’ on the subject. But why should we wish 
the last word to be spoken on any writer? Do not all great writers present 
themselves in a fresh light to every generation ? 


London. LAURENCE BINYON. 


Die invloed van Keats en Shelley in Nederland gedurende die 
negentiende eeu. Deur Dr. G. DEKKER. Pp. 250. J. B. Wolters, 
1926. f 5.90. 


I confess to more than a little scepticism about studies in literary influence. 
It has been known to occur — Mr. Dekker furnishes an instance on p. 227 
of his book — that the “influence” was detected of Mr. A.’s works in the 
writings of Mr. B., while later it transpired that B. had never even read a 
line of A. In such cases the word “influence” is substituted by “affinity” 
in a following edition. “Affinity” is a much safer term and unlikely to call 
forth letters of protest from the affined. 

A far more dangerous weapon — dangerous, that is, to him who handles 
it — than either affinity or influence is “plagiarism”. Yet the word has 
something to recommend it to the literary investigator. Here, at least, we 
are dealing with a definite charge, which can be, and has to be convin- 
cingly substantiated, if it is to be made at all. If the evidence is sufficiently 
strong for the popular verdict to be “proven”, the accuser has done a service 
to literary science, he has contributed fresh facts to our knowledge. But the 
assumption of influence, even if a good deal of intellectual labour is brought 
to its support, mostly remains a guess, a very clever guess perhaps, but 
always liable to err. Lastly, the discovery of affinity is one which is far 
more important to the discoverer than to others, in that it generally rests 
on a purely personal reaction to an aesthetic impression, or maybe on 
nothing more than an individual association. 

Although Dr. Dekker is consistently discreet in his terminology and most 
guarded in his conclusions, I do not think that he has altogether escaped 
the danger of being only subjective and stimulating on occasions where 
he tried to be objective and convincing. It has to be admitted that Edward 
B. Koster in his study called “Over Navolging en Overeenkomst in de Literatuur” 
had already collected the most striking instances of resemblance and imitation, 
leaving to Dr. Dekker the thankless task of supplementing his predecessor’s 
collection with less forceful illustrations. 

The image of a star’s hair, especially a comet’s hair, is so common in 
the literature of diverse ages that a comparison between Gorter’s ‘starrehaar’ 
and Shelley’s ‘stars with flashing tresses’ is really not worth while (see p. 204). 
Here the similarity is indeed strong, but not confined to the two cases in point. 

When Dr. Dekker (on p. 148) asks whether the final verses of Demeter 

Terwijl Demeter met geschort gewaad, 

Schreed langs de stammen van het hooge woud 
do not transport us at once into the atmosphere of the beauty of the Ode 
to Autumn, the answer is, speaking for myself, in the negative. 


— SS 
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The affinity is pointed out between Verlaine’s Chanson d’Automne and 
Kloos’s sonnet Nauw zichtbaar wiegen, op een lichten zucht... Indeed, the 
contrast between the placidity without and the turbulence within is in both 
poems : 

Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, si bleu, si calme 
and then later: 


Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 14 simple et tranquille 
Qu’as tu fait, 6 toi que voila pleurant sans cesse, etc. 
In Kloos’s sonnet: 

Alle geluid, dat nog van verre sprak, 

Verstierf — de wind, de wolken, alles gaat 

Al zacht en zachter — alles wordt zoo stil... 

En ik weet niet, hoe thans dit hart zoo zwak, 

Dat al z66 moe is, altijd luider slaat, 

Altijd maar luider, en niet rusten wil. 

But far closer is the parallel between Kloos’s sonnet and that of the Earl 
of Surrey, in Tottell’s Miscellany, entitled A complaint by night of the lover 
not beloved, *) the first lines of which run: 

Alas so all thinges now doe holde their peace 

Heaven and earth disturbed in nothing: 

The beastes, the ayer, the birdes their song doe cease : 
The nightes chare the starres aboute dothe bring: 
Calm is the sea, the waves worke lesse and lesse: 

So am not I, whom love alas doth wring, 

It will be noticed that, apart from the similarity of matter, there is in both 
sonnets the same diminuendo effect in the description. Yet who shall 
definitely say that Kloos was even remotely influenced by Surrey when he 
wrote his famous poem, although it is very probable that he knew it. 

On most uncertain ground is the author when he says of Gorter’s Mei 
that at times one is reminded more or less of some special image or verse 
of Keats, though not being able to remember the particular passage. (p. 148). 
This is an instance of what I referred to above: the impression is too 
purely personal to be of value to anyone but the writer himself. 

Needless to say, Dr. Dekker has enriched literary science with many a 
discovery of undoubted parallellism. Most of these are, | believe, to be found 
in the chapter on Verwey and Keats. 

Very valuable are the parts of the book in which material is collected 
for the conclusion (on p. 81) that the Shelley worship of the “tachtigers” 
was not a sudden, simultaneous outbreak, but that the ground had been 
slowly prepared for it in the preceding period. The same evidence cannot 
be found for the gradual rise of a Keats cult. 

The author’s researches into the inner relationship between Verwey, Van 
Eeden and Gorter on the one, and Keats and Shelley on the other hand 
lead in each case to a well-formulated and also well-founded statement. 
His conclusion that Van Eeden was the only one among the “tachtigers” 
who showed the influence of Shelley’s ethical revolt is sound and worth 
emphasizing. I am less in agreement with the words in which Dr. Dekker 
sums up Kloos: “the most passionate poet of the “tachtigers”, whose poetry 
is the expression of the vehement longing of his soul, shows in the very 
stirrings of his soul and in his moods a strong resemblance to Shelley.” 
(p. 139). He hits the nail much straighter on the head when he says (p. 123) 


1) Arber’s Reprint, p. 10. 
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that “we do not find in Kloos the absolute absence of egotism and self- 
exaltation and wordly pride of Shelley”, or that “in Kloos his own Ego is 
always the centre.” (p. 124). The longing of Shelley’s soul which, as I 
have pointed out on a previous occasion, was always prepared to give as 
much as it received, and which perhaps finds its tersest and most typical 
expression in the Lines written among the Euganean Hills where the poet 
wishes that some heart could share in his emotion, is responsible for some 
of the most beautiful Shelleyan verse. Of this longing Kloos’s poems yield 
not even a faint reflection anywhere. 

A point which Dr. Dekker does not touch upon, and which may be 
worth elaborating in a future study, is that in spite of the revolt against 
the rhetorical emptiness of the poets of the preceding age in Holland, the 
“tachtigers’” have not by any means kept their own work so free from the 
taint of rhetoric and idle phraseology as they would doubtless have liked 
and, indeed, aspired to do, and as Shelley and Keats did. From Kloos’s 
prose I will cite in this connection such a passage as “hij zou het alles 
tot schitterende gruizelingen gegeeseld hebben met de rhythmen van zijn 
verontwaardiging” etc. etc. (Veertien Jaar Literatuur Geschiedenis.) From 
his poetry: 

Mocht ik in zwierende melodieén baden, 
Als in een breed en klaar-blank meer, ’n kristallijnen ! 

I can only hint at this aspect of the “tachtigers”, but recommend it to 
is notice of anyone who has the time and the inclination to investigate it 
urther. 

Curiously enough, but not altogether unaccountably, parts of Dr. Dekker’s 
book are written in the same florid style. | quote from p. 120: “slechts’ 
beluistering van die sange wat oprijs in sij siel, helklaterende van dronk 
lewensvreugde, of sagsnikkende van diep melankolie, of stormende van wilde 
smart”. How typical this of the diction that has become prevalent in Dutch 
prose since 1880, and how exasperating to the non-Dutchman. 


London. J. KoOoisTRA. 


Current Letters and Philology. 
3. Philology. 


In reviewing the work done in the various departments of English philology in the 
last two years, as far as they have come to my knowledge, I must naturally exclude 
the books that have been criticized in these columns at greater length, although I shall 
take the liberty, on the other hand, of including some books that ought to have been 
announced long ago. Mention in these notes does not preclude the possibility of a 
subsequent separate review; this must depend upon circumstances which are familiar 
to any one acquainted with the management of scientific journals. 

When I prepared this article I expected that there would be nothing to say about 
the Anglo-Saxon period. But we have recently received a book that is welcome for 
many reasons: the Studies in English by Members of the English Seminar of the Charles 
University, Prague. The first two volumes of this periodical publication, for 1924 and 
1925, have appeared. For their complete contents I can refer to the Bibliography '); but 
there are two studies that concern us here, one in the first volume and another occupying 
the whole of the second. Both are by Dr. Bohumil Trnka, who gives in the first 
volume an investigation of the verb fo have in English, from a syntactic and a phrase- 
ological point of view, and, in the second, a syntactic analysis of the language of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. There is difficulty in discussing these works: they are written in 
Czech, and I confess I do not know that language, a deficiency that will no doubt be 
excused in a student of Germanic languages. The reasons for publishing the work in 
Czech need not be discussed here: it is well known that they are ofa political, at least 


) E.S. VI, 1924, p. 174. 
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national, kind rather than meant to serve th i i 
fri é : e promotion of science. But our Czech 
ee pa for themselves; they have certainly not ignored the inconvenience 
ee aan f ae or foreigners, for each article in the first volume, and the study of 
Pereiminices oy hen are accompanied by a summary in English, which by giving exact 
ae ) the pages of the treatise enables us to form_an idea and frequently a 
Se ‘ exact idea of the writer’s conclusions and arguments. Of course, these summaries 
re ed so te awed in the case of literary articles, but I venture to think that 
ape ott oes heute is really quite defensible, even from a gerieral point 
evheol bs Rissenc es 2 oreign literatures are only exceptionally of real importance 
ia ae pt er’s ellow-countrymen. And in those rare cases translation will be 
p er’s cares. Of course, if a man can write the foreign language with 
complete ease there is a good deal to be said for the system in Holland, even in the 
case of literature. The first appearance of the results of the teaching of Professor 
Mathesius are certainly such as any professor may be satisfied with. Dr. Trnka attempts 
to give a full descriptive syntax of the texts indicated in his title. He thinks that a 
see Ta Syntax should precede a historical treatment; with this we fully agree, and 
indeed, it is to be doubted whether a historical treatment is possible unless all the 
Oid Germanic dialects are combined. A descriptive syntax of Anglo-Saxon may thus 
form the basis of a historical English syntax, as well as supply material for a historical 
syntax of Old Germanic dialects. Of course Dr. Trnka’s book, which treats of the 
poetical texts only, is not a complete Old English syntax but in spite of the difficulty 
of utilizing it I feel sure that it will be found a valuable contribution to such a complete 
syntax ; and this is more than can be said of almost all books on Old English syntax 
(mostly dissertations) that have ever appeared. It may also be added that the work in 
spite of its considerable size (163 pages) contains no padding, and that the author 
duly takes note of the work of his predecessors, among whom a Dutchman is pleased 
to find two names that are familiar, those of van der Gaaf and the veteran Poutsma. 

Students of Middle English, especially students of its literature, will probably know 
by this time that they can get a fair idea of Layamon’s Brut by reading the Selections 
edited with introduction, notes and glossary, by Dr. Joseph Halli (Clarendon Press 
1924. 6/6). From a linguistic point of view objection might be taken to the normalizing 
of the text; but literary students will not grumble at being rid of the hopelessly 
historical spelling with its endless variation. Philological students will have to turn to 
the original text, of course, although to most it is accessible only if their university or 
other public library has a copy. Dr. Hall might have served his readers with a clearer 
introduction on the pronunciation of Layamon. It may be true that we cannot read 
Layamon with the exactness of a modern book; still we know with reasonable certainty 
that Layamon used rounded front vowels in such words as are spelt with eo, even if 
the corresponding word in O.E. had i, as in dweomor; nor is it doubtful why O.E. ea 
is represented by chep and on the other hand chapman, etc. Of greater importance is 
that Dr. Hall in his introduction systematically quotes the early West Saxon forms. It 
is unnecessary to tell the learned editor that we must in many cases start from Old 
Mercian forms to account for Layamon’s; this is shown by the fact that in the Glossary 
he constantly refers to Mercian, not West Saxon forms. But to the reader who is not 
a philologist in the English sense of the word these matters, however elementary, are 
often less familiar, most of all in England; and I fail to understand why Dr. Hall has 
chosen this contradictory course. 

The studies of Morsbach and his pupils have settled the question of the origin of 
present Standard English. After the London documents have been studied it is of some 
interest to examine the private and official documents of a local nature that will show 
the gradual spread of this London form of English. A beginning was made by Morsbach: 
Mittelenglische Originalurkunden von der Chaucerzeit bis zur mitte des XV. jahrhunderts. 
(Heidelberg, 1923. M. 1.60). A second series has lately been published by Professor 
Flasdieck: Mittelenglische Originalurkunden (Heidelberg, 1926. M. 5.). There is little 
doubt that the minute study of such documents whose date and place are certain can 
help to increase our knowledge of the history of the gradual disappearance of the 
dialects from written intercourse before the introduction of printing. But there are 
others than philologists who will find the documents interesting. For they often illustrate 
the daily life of the times ina way that no general book ever can do; and they occasion- 
ally, if exceptionally, bring details interesting to the general and more frequently to 
the legal historian. Those who have some, even if a slight, acquaintance with legal 
‘literature’, and above all with English legal literature, will know that the interpretation 
of these documents is no easy matter. Others may be referred to the late Professor 
Liebermann’s review of Morsbach’s booklet in Herrigs Archiv (148, p. 112-5). Morsbach 
provides each document with an introduction and also supplies other help. Professor 
Flasdieck has also spent great care on his edition, not only on the greatest possible 
accuracy of the texts, but has also prefixed a very full general introduction, in addition 


to the special introductions and valuable notes to each document. 
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Another important contribution to Middie English scholarship appeared in 1925: 
Professor Richard Jordan’s Handbuch der Mittelenglischen Grammatik I. Lautlehre 
(Heidelberg, Cloth M. 8.). The work will not be completed as the author died shortly 
after publication. But the book is a whole, as far as sounds are concerned, and there 
is no doubt that it will be the standard work of reference on Middle English for a great 
many years to come, just as the books of Sievers and Biilbring have been on Old 
English for some tens of years now. Jordan’s book is as complete as anybody can 
wish, so that the reader of any Middle English text will be able to use it. He treats 
the Middle English period from the beginning to 1400, separate chapters being added 
on the French element, and gives a final chapter on the language of the fifteenth century. 

In the field of Modern English we meet with other than German names: the study 
of English is not quite a German monopoly. It is matter for regret that Dutch names 
are so very few, but it is natural when one cofisiders that the Dutch universities do 
not count-at all: these institutions seem to be developing more and more into continu- 
ation schools for secondary schoolboys and, more often, schoolgirls, to whom the words 
‘examen’ and especially ‘tentamen’ are subjects of anxious and frequent thought, but 
the word research is known at best from hearsay. ava 

That I am not alone in my complaint of the neglect of Modern English is clear from 
an article by Dr. T. Hilding Svartengren in the December number of the Swedish 
periodical Moderna Sprak, entitled: ‘Is Modern-English Philology out of Fashion?’ He 
reviews the contents of the leading periodicals dealing with English and finds that the 
study of Modern English comes in for a most insignificant share of attention. The 
examination of recent bibliographies leads to the same result. The writer concludes 
with ‘a humble petition to those in authority, whether University, Editor’s Study, or 
Chairmanship of societies, to grant to Modern English scholarship all the encouragement 
consistent with their position’. 

The most important recent contribution on Modern English, at any rate as far as size 
is concerned, is the American professor Krapp’s book in two imposing volumes on 
The English Language in America (Publisher for Europe: Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 1925). The appeal of the book is rather of a popular, at least not of 
an exclusively scholarly character. This explains, and excuses, a discussion of some 
subjects at a greater length than would otherwise have been necessary. The first volume 
opens with the study of American English in America, chiefly a review of more or less 
educational books and popular discussions on the never exhausted theme of the differences 
between British and American English. The next chapter deals with vocabulary and 
mentions a great many words peculiar to American English. The author has a long 
discussion on the well known darn and darned as ‘expletives’, and tries to show that 
the word is not a modification of damn, but the development from Old English derne 
‘secret’. The following chapter, on Proper Names, will probably interest American 
readers, although it is naturally of less value to students of English. The rest of the 
first volume is occupied by a chapter on the use of dialect in American literature 
(especially humorous literature), and a review of American dictionary-making. The 
second volume deals with American pronunciation, which occupies some 250 pages, the 
remaining space being taken up by a short note on inflections and syntax, a bibliography, 
and indexes. As might be expected from this author the information on- pronunciation 
is such as can be of use to genuine students, i.e. it is exact. The author has even had 
the courage to use a phonetic notation; it seemis that the American public is less 
ignorant in matters of language-study than the British, or that they are at any rate less 
unwilling to understand that language is worthy of real study. The detailed treatment 
of the individual sounds is preceded by a long introduction, which attempts to give 
all the information the author has been able to collect from the most diverse sources 
on the history of pronunciation in American. There is a good deal of vague and even 
meaningless talk in these popular discussions, of course, as most of the early authors 
quoted knew nothing about language-study, but a good many statements are sufficiently 
accurate to be intelligible. And in the part dealing with the individual sounds the 
author gives a full account both of their nature and of their distribution. We may sum 
up, and express our opinion that Professor Krapp’s book will be welcomed by those 
who are interested in the varieties of English, even though its length makes a greater 
claim on the reader’s time than is made necessary by the information the author has 
to communicate. 

No one is likely to suggest a similar complaint with regard to Professor Jespersen’s 
Notes on Relative Clauses, published in Tract 24 of the series of the Society for Pure 
English (Clarendon Press. 1926.) When receiving it I at first thought that the little 
treatise, if short (14 pages), would bring a good deal of new matter. I find, however, 
that the author has satisfied himself with stating views that are well-known on the 
Continent, although they probably contain more novelty for the readers for whom it is 
intended. Professor Jespersen informs me that he will give us a really new treatment 
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of relative Clauses in the forthcoming volume of his grammar, which is in an advanced 
state of preparation. He also informs me that he agrees with the view expressed in my 
article in English Studies of October 1924, in which I interpreted relative that as a 
conjunction ; she even declares that he has held this opinion for forty years and has 
published it in a little Danish schoolbook (the Kortfattet Engelsk Grammatik).") | have 
seen this book but I am sorry to say that the author has been very unfortunate in the 
way he has expressed his opinion, for to all readers it must seem that the author looks 
upon relative that as a development of the demonstrative that, the same view that is 
also suggested in the present essay, where he says that it “has been differentiated 
from” the demonstrative. But he now adds that it “would be conducive to a better 
understanding” if we called fhaf a conjunction when used in adjective clauses. The 
statement in my article that relative that as a conjunction has existed for seven hundred 
years (repeated by Jespersen in the present essay) was a mistake: the late Dr. Klinghardt 
had treated of bat in adjective clauses in Bede and other Old English texts as early 
as 1880 (see Wiilfing, Syntax I. p. 407). It hardly seems credible, however, that no one 
should ever have thought of drawing any conclusions from the observation with regard 
to the peculiarities of the structure of relative clauses (i.e. with fhat) in English. Some 
of these conclusions were pointed out in my article, but there is little doubt that further 
consideration will bring to light more peculiarities that can now be accounted for. %) 
No attempt in this direction is made in the essay by Professor Jespersen, however; 
neither does he give up the traditional classification of relative clauses as defining and 
non-defining although he sees that it is really untenable. I need not go into this, as I 
have sufficiently dealt with the question in my Handbook. — The tract also contains 
a few words on American slang by Fred Newton Scott. 

Two more pamphlets on Modern English may be mentioned here. One is a dissertation 
on Die Verwendung der Mundart bei Thomas Hardy (Giessen. 1923. Im selbstverlag des 
Englischen Seminars der Universitat Giessen, Ludwigstrasse 19). The authoress, Dr. 
Martha D611, has examined some nineteen of Mr. Hardy’s books in which dialect 
speakers occur, and quotes interesting passages that will be of use to linguistic students, 
even those who have read the books; for one is apt to be thinking of other than linguistic 
matters, fortunately, in reading them. From Tess she quotes for example: “her daughter 
(i.e. Tess) who had passed the sixth standard in the National School under a London- 
trained mistress spoke two languages: the dialect at home, more or less ordinary 
English abroad and to persons of quality”. The position of dialects in modern England 
is well illustrated here, as also in other passages in Mr. Hardy’s work. The characteristically 
English love of respectability combined with an absolute ignorance, among both the 
educated and the uneducated, of the true relation of dialectal and Standard English, 
are the great destroyers of dialectal English, and in many respects of a natural attitude 
of all English speakers towards their own language. The general observations which 
the writer has collected are to me more interesting than the details on vowels, con- 
sonants, and word-formation that follow, although these, too, are useful. The historical 
outlook of the author peeps through in such a statement as that there is an “apparently 
endingless plural” in the nine hundred pound, thirty year, etc. The remark that dialects 
“tend to personify” names of things is hardly correctly expressed; see my Grammar 
of the Dialect of West-Somerset ; the use is not occasional but regular, and is essentially 
different from personification. 

The other pamphlet is an article by Dr. Birger Palm, well known to students of 
English by his study on the place of the attributive adjective; it is a supplement of 
the official programme of the secondary school at Jonkdping (Sweden) for 1925. Om 
S. K. Stilistika Finesser, sarskilt i Engelskan. Among the ‘fine points’ of English style, 


1) After writing the above notice I came across the author’s Philosophy of Grammar 
published in 1924, where he expresses himself as follows (p.85): “indeed it may be 
questioned whether E. that is not the conjunction rather than a pronoun,” adducing as 
reasons ‘the possibility of omitting tha? and ‘the impossibility of having a preposition 
before that’. : : 

2) Since I wrote the article two points have occurred to me that might have been 
mentioned as additional proof that we must look upon ‘relative’ that as a conjunction. 
The first reason was suggested by the following quotation (from H. Walpole, Fortitude 
I. ch. 6 § 2): Curiously, for so young a boy, he had a satirical irony that showed him 
the world very much in the light that he was afterwards to see it. If that in the last 
clause were a noun-pronoun, its function in the clause it introduces would be unintelli- 
gible. But if we look upon it as a conjunction, there is no difficulty: it is an apo 
koinou construction, the koinou being in the light. Similar apo koinou constructions 
occur with the conjunction but (Handbook 1177) and, of course, without any connecting 
word (ib. 1933 ff.) The second reason was due to the discovery that in the sentence 
I Reard it from a lady who herself was present, the pronoun who could not be replaced 
by that, the reason being that herself cannot be added to a conjunction. 
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or syntax, dealt with are several that will interest those among our readers who 
know enough Swedish to read the booklet. The author begins by considering the relations 
of syntax and style, and proposes to study some ‘stylistic’ phenomena from a syntactic 
point of view. He first deals with the use of the present tense for the future, showing 
that the rules given in most grammars are insufficient to account for a good many cases 
collected both by himself and by Zachrisson in an article referred to in an earlier 
number of English Studies. As to the cases quoted with the present tense in main clauses, 
I should suggest that many of them are best accounted for by assuming that the present 
tense helps to emphasize the certainty of the speaker, whether because he is determined 
to execute his intention, or because he considers the future as absolutely certain. This 
explanation does not account for J hope he gets the five guineas, and similar clauses 
dependent upon J hope. Dr. Palm’s suggestion that we have a kind of adhortative here 
does not solve the difficulty, I am afraid. The next point is the progressive of the 
future tefises. He quotes some of the quotations in my Handbook, and admires the 
quotations rather than my general explanation: I quite agree, and also with his view 
that the detailed treatment in Sweet’s Syntax, § 2251, is able to account for the use. 
Another, though related, subject studied is the use of the form in -ing whether as a 
participle or as a gerund, including what Sweet calls the half-gerund. As it is impossible 
to mention all the questions touched on by the author I will only add that he also 
discusses the genitive (he is mistaken in thinking that the statement he quotes from 
Onions contradicts one made by myself), the placé- of the attributive participle, and 
some other points. It will be clear to our readers that the booklet will be useful to 
those who make a minute study of present-day English; those who thought that the 
study of present-day English syntax is an exhausted subject, will find that on the 
contrary we are only just beginning, beginning to explain the facts, that is to say, and 
their interrelations. 

In conclusion I must mention some books that are more or less exclusively school- 
books, but of a kind likely to interest advanced students, either for their own information 
or for the benefit of their pupils. The first is Professor Aronstein’s Englische Wortkunde 
(Teubner. 1925. cloth 6. M.). The book seems to be intended for German schools; it is 
impossible to suppose that any Dutch schoolmaster should for a single moment consider 
the introduction of the book into his class-room. This illustrates once more the immense 
difference between German and Dutch schools; it is not the proper place here to enter 
into this question, but I may say that the right would probably not be found on one 
side; every nation probably has the schools it deserves and has a use for. The book 
treats, systematically of course (the author being a German), of the elements of the 
English vocabulary, first from the point of view of origins, then from a descriptive 
point of view. There is little that is really new, but young undergraduates will learn a 
good deal from it. If the author had omitted things that are-to be found in good 
grammars, he would have made it considerably shorter and more serviceable to the 
class for whom I should like to recommend it. 

Messrs. Grattan and Gurrey’s book on Our Living Language (Nelson, 1925), 
forming part of the ‘Teaching of English’ Series edited by Sir Henry Newbolt, will be 
a surprise to many English schoolmasters. I have reviewed the book in some detail in 
the Beiblatt zur Anglia of last year, but must also mention it here, though it is a 
schoolbook, because it is a welcome sign that improvement in the teaching of English 
grammar is sure to come. Founded on sound scholarship, this little book is certain 
to do excellent service in the reorganisation of grammar teaching. It is worth a dozen 
‘Conferences’ on the ‘Problem of Grammar’. 

In the series of Modern Language Texts published for the University of Manchester 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., there has appeared an edition of a complete Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. It is no doubt useful for students to read or even to have a good 
look at a complete text, for the selections that are presented in anthologies, giving as 
they naturally, and properly, do, some of the most interesting passages only, are apt 
to mislead the young student as to the nature of the work. But is seems hardly necessary 
to publish a new edition for this purpose, as we have the admirable edition by Dr. 
Plummer, which no genuine student of Old English may permit himself to ignore. The 
new edition (by Dr. E. Classen and Miss F. E. Harmer) is cheaper (Duxeen Dee 
Cloth 6/.), but it contains practically no notes: there is, it is true, a Glossary, but I do 
not understand what is the use of it. And an editor who gives such forms as mece with 
a short e, and scipflota with a long o, is hardly a suitable guide for young students. 
The responsibility for the edition is claimed by Miss Harmer; the preface explains that 
Dr. Classen, who is described as “a distinguished graduate and sometime teacher of 
this University,” was “called away from an academic to a commercial career.” This 
remark throws an interesting light on the position of the teaching profession in England. 

We have also received two books by H. Palmer: The Principles of English Phonetic 
Notation, and a volume of The Language Study Library, entitled Concerning Pronunci- 
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ation, both published, in 1925, by The Institute for Research in English Teaching at 
Tokyo. The first little book is a reprint of a number of leaflets published in aiden to 
explain the use of phonetics and phonetical transcriptions to Japanese students. The 
chief phonetic notations in practical use are explained, and specimens of English 
transcriptions are given. In the list of Seventy Weakenable Words | was surprised to 
find by with the forms [bai, ba]; it will be interesting to hear what other phoneticians 
Say, especially the author’s countrymen.') The second book treats of the value of a 
correct pronunciation as the basis of ali modern language teaching. We hardly need 
conviction on this point in Europe now, but the notes that are found here and there 
on the mistakes made by Japanese pupils are interesting. They make me look forward 
with eagerness to the next book that is promised in the same series: a book comparing 
English and Japanese sounds, and the difficulties for the Japanese. Such a book is 
really the most practical way of convincing people of the use of phonetics, as experience 
has taught in Europe. But the phonetics cannot be very elementary: if students have 
a difficulty in pronouncing final consonants, saying ashi for ash, weto for wet; also if 
they say dokuta for doctor, akuta for actor, making no difference between short cut 
and shorter cut consequently, it will be necessary to study glides and glideless groups. 
An exact knowledge of Japanese is necessary to know from what sounds and sound- 
groups the student can start. The somewhat more advanced student will, of course, be 
able to benefit from works written without regard to Japanese needs, and for this 
purpose a reasoned list of books for further study will be most useful. 


E. KRUISINGA. 


Dat Makkelike Engels. 


Bij het ter perse gaan van dit nummer verscheen een brief van Professor Geyl in de 
feuilletons van de Heer Brusse in de Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant (16 Januarie) 
over het slechte Engels irf Nederlandse uitgaven voor het buitenland. De klacht van 
Professor Geyl is volkomen gegrond; wij, die niet politiek geGdrienteerd zijn, en ook 
denken aan de vertalingen wit het Engels die aan Ons worden voorgezet, zijn geneigd 
de klacht ook tot dat gebied uit te breiden. Krasse staaltjes van onkunde van onze 
vertalers uit het Engels zijn onlangs vermeld in de Berichten en Mededelingen van de 
Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen door de Heer Prick van Wely Jr. De vraag is: 
Wat is de oorzaak van de voor ons land nadelige toestand, en wat is er tegen te doen? 

Professor Geyl bespreekt die vraag niet. Hij meent dat er al veel gewonnen zou zijn 
,als er bij onze schrijvers en uitgevers beiden ietwat meer wantrouwen in de kwaliteit 
van hun Engels en dat van hun raadslieden gewekt werd.” Ongetwijfeld is het goed dat 
de uitgevers voor vertalingen in het Engels zich verzekeren van de diensten van bevoegde 
mensen. Dat zal ongetwijfeld in veel gevallen mogelik wezen, altans als er geen financiéle 
bezwaren zijn. Want tot nu toe maken de uitgevers, voor zo ver ik er over oordelen 
kan, hoogst zelden gebruik van de hulp van de werkelike kenners van het Engels, en 
die zijn er in ons land toch te vinden, zij het niet in groten getale. Maar die hulp is 
volstrekt geen afdoende middel tegen het kwaad: zo weet ik dat er onder de ver- 
talers van stukken van de Koninklike Akademie tot de goede kenners van het Engels 
behoren, en ik ben toch overtuigd dat hun vertalingen soms onbeholpen of onjuist 
moeten zijn, want de vertalers zijn geen kenners van het vak waarover de stukken 
handelen. Ik ben wel eens door een bekwaam vertaler van die natuurwetenschappelike 
(en mediese) stukken geraadpleegd, maar kon hem alleen bij uitzondering meer hulp 
verschaffen dan die van het Oxfordse Woordenboek! Het enige afdoende middel is dat 
de schrijvers zelf Engels leren, en daarmee kom ik op ’n teer punt voor de Nederlandse 
trots: onze kennis van vreemde talen. Men is gewend er in ons land een eer in te stellen 
dat een beschaafd man bij ons drie vreemde talen kent. Tegen die opvatting moet door 
de vakmannen met nadruk geprotesteerd worden: het is niet waar, en het zou geen eer 
zijn als het waar was. Om met het laatste te beginnen: dat wij Nederlanders kennis 
moeten hebben van drie talen is een feit, maar een betreurenswaardig feit, een bewijs 
van onze onmacht, op politiek en ekonomies gebied. Toen Samuel Pepys, van de Britse 
Admiraliteit, in 1660 in ons land kwam, was hij blij in den Haag mensen te ontmoeten 
met wie hij Frans kon praten, maar Engels, daar dacht men niet aan. Dat het nu anders is, 


- mogen en moeten wij jammer vinden allerminst een reden tot zelfvoldoening, zij het 


evenmin een reden om ons teschamen Het kennen van drie vreemde talen is een onver- 
mijdelik kwaad. Hoe erg dat kwaad is, weet de schoolman: het maakt de middelbare 
school in ons land tot een heel ander instituut dan b.v. in Engeland. En ook menig 
vader en moeder weet van de ellende van de vreemde talen mee te praten. De Vereniging 


1) The form 6a is also given in ones’ English Pronouncing Dictionary, and in Palmer’s 
Grammar of Spoken English, p. 197. — Z. 
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van Leraren in Levende Talen, overtuigd dat het voor de middelmatige leerlingen (dus 
80 °/)) vrijwel. onmogelik is in de toegemeten tijd drie vrecmde talen enigszins behoorlik 
te leren, heeft enige jaren geleden aan ,onze eerste Minister van Onderwijs” voorgesteld 
de leerlingen van de hogere klassen van de middelbare scholen (HBS. en Gymnasium) 
toe te staan de beschikbare tijd te besteden aan twee in plaats van drie talen. Met de 
minachting van een onkundige voor de mening van vakmannen, die het ,,eerste” Ministerie 
van Onderwijs maar al te zeer heeft gekenmerkt, is daar geen notitie van genomen. Ja, 
men is nog verder gegaan, en heeft het Frans op de lagere school afgeschaft, en heeft 
toch een programma voor de eindexamens vastgesteld alsof er niets gebeurd was. Nu, 
het papier is geduldig, en de Minister heeft zijn zin doorgedreven.... op papier. Maar 
dat de praktijk in de school anders is, weet ieder deskundige. Laat men maar eens 
informeren bij de ,deskundigen” op de eindexamens van de HBS. Een van hun vertelde 
me dat hem op meer dan een school de haren te berge rezen als hij merkte wat er van 
het onderwijs in de vreemde talen waarin hij ,deskundige” was, terecht gekomen was. 
En op de gymnasia durft men zelfs geen mondeling onderzoek aan. c 
Wil men bereiken dat onze leerlingen de vreemde talen kennen, d.i. meer dan min 
of meer gebrekkig kunnen lezen en spreken, dan zal men zich moeten beperken tot een 
elementaire kennis van een of twee, en een degeliker kennis van de andere. Wil men 
dat niet, dan kan het gepraat en geschrijf over nieuwe, vlugge, gemakkelike, methoden 
en het geweeklaag over onbekwame leraren, aan de andere kant het geklaag over domme 
en luie leerlingen, lustig doorgaan: alles blijft dan -zoals het was. Want de hoofdfout is, 
dat men niet wil erkennen dat het beheersen van elke vreemde taal een taak is die veel 
inspanning en veel oefening (d.i. tijd) vereist, ook bij de bekwaamste leerling. — E. K. 
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American Speech. We have sometimes had occasion to inform our readers of signs 
of growing interest of Americans in their form of English; sometimes, indeed, these 
were of no importance to real language students, but some contributions must be 
noticed by genuine students (see English Studies VII, 42), A very welcome sign of this 
interest is the appearance of a periodical dealing with this special subject: American 
Speech '), a monthly published by the Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, U.S. A. 
The editors are Professor Louise Pound, Professor A. Kennedy, and Professor Kemp 
Malone, names which guarantee the scholarly character of the new venture. Vol. I, 1 
(October 1925). Includes G. McKnight, Conservatism in American Speech. — Kemp 
Malone, A Linguistic Patriot (Noah Webster). — E. C. Hills, On new suffixes. — 
I, 2 includes Kemp Malone, Benjamin Franklin On Spelling Reform. — Louise 
Pound, Value of Linguistics to the Teacher. — I, 3 includes James Stevens, Logger 
Talk (On the language of workers in the woods of the Pacific North West). Henry 
Alexander, Early American Pronunciation and Syntax. M. De Witt, Our Americanadian 
Problem of the Spoken Word. — I, 4 includes Kate W. Tibbals, The Speech of Plain 
Friends (i.e. Quakers). — Robert J. Menner, Verbs of the Vulgate (on the forms of 
irregular verbs in America). — I, 5 includes A. McKinlay, Quo Vadimus (complains 
of the neglect of grammar study, and recommends the study of Latin as an intro- 
duction to English grammar; views of the seventeenth century). — R. Maby, The 
English of the Court Room (lawcourts). — I, 6 includes Olivia Pound, Edu- 
cational Lingo. — John S. Kenyon, Notes on American R. — I, 7 includes Terry 
Ramsaye, Movie Jargon. — Elizabeth Avery, Standards of Speech. — Kemp 
Malone, American and Anglo-Saxon (against the use of Anglo-Saxon to denote Old 
English, and the consequent attempt to exclude the period before 1100 from the history 


of English literature). — J. L. Haney. Our Agile American Accents. — I, 8 includes 
F. Harper, Tales of the Okefinokee. — H. H. Vaughan, Italian Dialects in the 
United States (mixture of languages) — P. W. Long, American Dialect Dictionary 


(a proposal to publish such a dictionary as a companion to the American Dictionary 
that is being prepared). — I, 9 includes H. F. Barker, Our Leading Surnames (the 
number of people in the U. S. A. bearing the names of Smith and of Johnson is over 
a million, Brown reaches 700,000, and the tenth, Moore, has over 350,000) — GC. de 
Crespigny, American and English. — I, 10 includes H. B. Bernstein, Fire Insurance 
Terminology. — G. T. Flom, English Loanwords in American Norwegian. — J, 11 
includes J. H. A. Lacher, The Language of the Pennsylvania German Gypsies. — 
I. C. Keller, The Town, the Teacher, and Language Usage. — Each number has a 
bibliography, and longer or shorter reviews. 
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The Professor and Villette. 


A Study of Development. 


Charlotte Bronté’s first novel, finished in 1847, was The Professor. It 
was refused by six publishers and remained unprinted till after Miss Bronté’s 
death, but she used the material of the story for Villette, the last of her 
novels, finished in 1853. The latter is however in no sense a refacing of the 
earlier novel. Many incidents and places are, it is true, re-introduced but ina 
very altered form. There is little sign of the M.S. of the early novel being 
even used for the later. Though a close comparison of the most coincident 
passages, like the journey across Belgium (Prof. VII, Vill. VII), the first lesson 
in the pensionnat (Prof. X, Vill. VIII), shows a few phrases that are 
common to both,?) these are however few and immaterial and tend to 
prove only that, if Miss Bronté re-read her early M.S., as would be natural, 
before sitting down to write Villette, she then closed it and put it away. 
The later novel is an entirely new treatment of the old material. Hence a 
comparison of the two books affords an unusually satisfactory means of 
determining the trend of Miss Bronté’s development between the beginning 
and the end of her literary career. 

The Professor is a comparatively short novel — that is, it is of the length 
of the average modern novel, which, in the year when Vanity Fair was 
running and the three volume novel was in vogue, was one of the reasons 
given by the most favourable of the publishers for refusing it. It is classical 
in its perfect singleness of plot but at the same time strangely meagre of 
conception. It is as empty of complications and adventures as an early 
eighteenth century novel like Pamela. It is the very simple story of a young 
Englishman, Crimsworth, who goes to Brussels, becomes “professeur’’ first 
in an athénée there and afterwards in a neighbouring girls’ school, falls in 
love with one of his pupils Frances Henri, who is consequently got rid of 
by the jealous directress, marries her and establishes with her an independent 
school, from which they earn so much that they are able to give up business 
at a remarkably early age and devote themselves to the care of their only child. 

And now Villette. It is considerably more than twice as long and of much 
more ambitious design. Charlotte Bronté took over the main plot of The 
Professor wholesale — the story of Crimsworth and Frances, — with the 
differences. which will presently appear; and to fill up the novel to the 
required length, added a second plot — the love-story of Dr. John and 
Paulina. Dr. Robertson Nicoll considered the novel “artistically the best’ 
and most people will perhaps agree, but it is nevertheless artistically defective ; 
for these two plots are badly interwoven and there is an obvious transfer 
of interest halfway through the novel — from Dr. John to M. Paul. On the other 
hand it reproduces, as the early novel did not, the light and darkness, richness 
and variety, of life. For the grim and doubtful struggle of Lucy Snowe to win 
upward to happiness in the one plot has now as a brilliant background the story of 


1) E.g., the Belgian fields are compared to “kitchengardens” ; “formal pollard willows” ; 
“the three belles”; the name of a pupil Vanderkelkov. There is a slight resemblance 
between the descriptions in the two books of the impression made by St. Paul’s clock 
striking (Prof. VII, Vill. V.). It is just possible, though I think not probable, that Charlotte 
may have referred to this. 
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a spoiled darling of fortune, Paulina. In other words the construction reminds 
us of Shakespeare’s practice of providing his main plot with a foil in a 
parallel story of contrasting character. That Charlotte did this consciously 
we cannot doubt when we notice that it is a further development of the 
plan she had already used, but with lower relief, in her previous novel, Shirley. 

With this background we are not further concerned, for it has nothing 
to do with The Professor. The changes made in the Crimsworth story are 
what mainly interest us. The hero becomes a heroine; that is to say, it is 
no longer the account of an Englishman in Brussels but of an Englishwoman. 
When Miss Bronté wrote The Professor, she wrote under the pseudonym 
of Currer Bell. She wished to be thought a man and wrote of a man. When 
Villette was written, her identity was widely known, her two intervening 
novels had had women as their chief characters, and this no doubt led to 
the transformation of Mr. Crimsworth into Lucy Snowe — much to the 
advantage of the novel. 

The result is that the situation is now reversed. Instead of a professor- 
hero loving his pupil, you now have a pupil-heroine loving her professor. 
The teacher-pupil relationship however is retained even to details. The 
lover in each case begins as an exacting despot, the girl is at first timid 
but ultimately triumphant, in both an essay which the professor sets his 
pupil to write, plays a conspicuous part, in both stories the girl is finally 
set up in a school of her own. 

But when we compare the use made of these features, it is obvious that 
in Villette each has been treated with immensely more elaboration and 
dramatic effect. Whereas in 7he Professor the essay is merely a commonplace 
classroom incident, in Villette it has astonishing results which illustrate M. 
Paul’s impetuous and sensitive character, and the incident takes a melodramatic 
turn: Lucy recognizes in the two sneering examiners the two men who 
had pursued her in the dark street the night of her arrival. Again, in The 
Professor the heroine sets up for herself quite in a matter of fact way — 
after marriage, Frances opens a school in order to contribute to the family 
funds; in Villette Lucy Snowe’s little school is a romantic surprise prepared 
for her by her still unavowed lover on the eve of his departure, and the 
incident gives rise to the tenderest scene in the novel. 

It is however in the character of the hero that the most interesting change 
is perceptible., Resemblance between Crimsworth and M. Paul ceases with 
the relationship to the heroine. Crimsworth is not a character but a stick, 
a woman’s ideal of the strong male..M. Paul on the contrary is if anything 
too alive and certainly far from anyone’s ideal. “M. Paul was not at all a 
good little man; though he had good points”, is the quiet comment of his 
pupil. He was, as everyone knows, M. Héger, Charlotte’s brilliant, but, to 
use her own half-facetious term, “ferocious” teacher in the school at Brussels 
where she spent the most eventful year of her life; and with whom, there 
is every reason to believe, she was passionately, but most unhappily, in 
love. He was already married and did not reciprocate her feeling. He is in 
all Charlotte’s novels and in much the same relation to the heroine. There 
is something of him in Rochester and much in Louis Moore, but as M. Paul 
he is reproduced for the first time with an abandonment of reticence start- 
ling in so puritan and severely restrained a character as hers. In this last 
of her novels, written in a mood of deepening despair, had the barriers of 
her self-control finally broken down, releasing the emotions and desires she 
had for ten years repressed ? In no respect do the first and last novels form 
a stronger contrast than in the treatment of love. In The Professor — also, of 
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course, written after Charlotte’s stay in Brussels — passion is timorously 
absent. Whoever took a girl on his knee so pedantically as Crimsworth ? 
Whereas one moment I was sitting solus on the chair near the table, the 
next, I held Frances on my knee, placed there with sharpness and decision, 
and retained with exceeding tenacity” (XXIII). Whoever kissed so primly 
as Frances? “She brought her lips into very shy and gentle contact with 
my forehead” (ib.). In Villette on the other hand the love atmosphere is 
So pervasive, the expression of passion so uncontrolled, as to provoke Miss 
Martineau’s spinsterly rebuke that there were other things to write of besides 
love. “The packet of papers fell on the floor. He had extended his hand 


and I had fastened thereon, oblivious of all else... . 1 hardly knew what 
to do. I first caressed the soft velvet on his cuff, and then | stroked the 
hand it surrounded .... He watched me still; he gently raised his hand 


to stroke my hair; it touched my lips in passing; I pressed it close, I pai 
it tribute.” (XLI). cases : ree a 

Villette is conspicuously autobiographical but it is the story of a might- 
have-been, a happiness which Charlotte had longed for and lost. In writing 
this novel she must have been constantly re-living the life in Brussels and 
her intercourse with M. Héger, but was romantic enough to prefer to the 
reality a happy consummation she herself had been denied. One seems to 
see how her heart uttered its unsatisfied desire — and wistful regret — 
in the passage near the close, after M. Paul has at last made his declaration. 
It is Lucy Snowe who speaks. “The air was still, mild, and fresh. Above 
the poplars, the laurels, the cypresses, and the roses, looked down a moon 
so lovely and so halcyon, the heart trembled under her smile; a star shone 
subject beside her, with the unemulous ray of pure love. In a large garden 
near us, a jet rose from a well, and a pale statue leaned over the play of 
waters. M. Paul talked to me. His voice was so modulated that it mixed 
harmonious with the silver whisper, the gush, the musical sigh, in which 
light breeze, fountain, and foliage intoned their lulling vesper. Happy hour 
— stay one moment! droop those plumes, rest those wings; incline to mine 
that brow of Heaven. White Angel! let thy light linger; leave its reflection 
on succeeding clouds; bequeath its cheer to that time which needs a ray 
in retrospect!” (XLI). This was a romanticist’s dream, but she returned to 
fact at the close. She was realist enough, in the ending which has perplexed 
so many readers, to withhold from Lucy Snowe the crowning happiness. 

The character-grouping, though on a superficial view very different, presents 
in reality clear traces of the earlier novel. In The Professor M. Pelet and 
his fiancée Mile. Reuter, the directress, on the one hand are opposed to 
Crimsworth and Frances on the other: M. Pelet is suspicious of Crimsworth’s 
relations with Mile. Reuter and the latter jealous of Frances’ relations with 
Crimsworth. In the early part of Villette, the arrangement is not dissimilar: 
M. Paul and his cousin Mme. Beck, the directress, on the one hand, Dr. 
John and Lucy Snowe on the other; M. Paul jealous of Dr. John; Mme. 
Beck of Lucy Snowe. As the tale proceeds, however, a readjustment takes 
place in consequence of the transfer of interest mentioned above. Dr. John 
gives way to his rival and along with Paulina and Miss Fanshawe, who 
have no equivalents in the earlier novel, forms a group apart. The character- 
grouping is more complicated and less symmetrical, that is, less artificial, 
than in any of her other novels. 

Many minor details in the two books coincide: in particular, the des- 
cription of the Brussels pensionnat — naturally enough, since in both Charlotte 
was drawing literally from her experience of Mme. Héger’s establishment, — 
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even to the window whence Crimsworth could overlook the garden and 
Lucy saw the billet doux fall, and to the allée défendue which plays a still 
more romantic part in both books; the first lesson in class (both Crimsworth 
and Lucy Snowe find themselves confronted by three tittering belles in the 
first row, and both tear up a rebellious pupil’s dictation); the espionage of 
the directress; further, the thunderstorm as the setting of fateful scenes 
(Prof. XIX, Vill. XXXIV);1) the expedition to a farmhouse near Brussels and 
the conversation of the lovers under a tree (Prof. XXV, Vill. XXXIII); the 
journey from England to Brussels, etc. All of these have in Villette been 
elaborated beyond recognition. The best examples of Miss Bronté’s later 
use of the same material are the description of the journey and the part 
the allée défendue plays in the story. Crimsworth’s arrival in London and 
crossing to Ostend are, with the exception of a brief afterthought, entirely 
omitted; he makes one spring of it between Yorkshire and Brussels. The 
arrival in Brussels is quite uneventful. In Villette on the contrary Lucy 
Snowe’s journey is dwelt on through twenty-five eventful pages. Lucy has 
difficulty in getting on board her ship in the Thames at midnight; she is 
defrauded, like every young traveller of romance, by the rascally watermen; 
during the crossing, she makes the acquaintance of a girl on her way to 
the very school in which chance installs Lucy next day; when she arrives 
in Brussels at night her portmanteau is missing, but she is aided and directed 
to an hotel by a handsome young Englishman, who, to make it all more © 
romantic still, turns out to be the friend of her childhood, John Bretton; 
she is molested in the street. by two men, takes refuge in a house which 
proves to be the very thing she needed, a boarding-school with a vacancy 
on its staff; within an hour she finds herself engaged. This is romance 
laid on with a trowel and it is not remarkable for originality. So again with 
the allée défendue. In The Professor nothing of note takes place there except 
an overheard conversation. In Villette on the contrary Lucy finds there a 
love-letter intended for a very different “robe grise”’, has an interesting 
téte-d-téte with M. Paul, and is startled by the very superfluous phantom 
nun. Of a similar kind are the chief incidents in Lucy Snowe’s story which 
have no counterpart whatever in that of the Professor, viz., the confession 
to Pére Silas in the church, the panic in the theatre on the night Dr. John 
takes Lucy to see Rachel acting, and his rescue of a young lady who proves 
to be his old playmate Paulina and future wife. Though the confessional 
scene has a psychological value in that it exhibits Lucy Snowe’s high-strung, 
morbid character, all these features are introduced mainly to supply incident 
and dramatic tension to the story. Indeed the phantom nun episode is 
justifiable on no other ground, if on that. The point of interest is that Miss 
Bronté filled out the slender frame of The Professor with incidents of a 
purely romantic and rather hackneyed kind. 

When she wrote the early novel, as she told George H. Lewes,?) she 
determined to take Nature and Truth as her sole guides, she restrained 
imagination, eschewed romance, repressed excitement, avoided over-bright 
colouring, and sought to produce something which should be soft, grave, 
and true. But the publishers refused it because it was wanting in “startling 
incident” and “thrilling excitement”. Miss Bronté’s original intention, we 


') Charlotte Bronté was given to these pyrotechnics at crucial moments. The flash 
of lightning immediately after Jane Eyre has agreed to marry Rochester is the best 
instance (Jane Eyre XXIll). 


*) Clement Shorter. The Brontés. |, letter 241. 
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see, was to be naturalistic — to reproduce life as she knew it, without 
idealization or embellishment. She departed from this purpose under the 
pressure of public taste. But that is only one side of the matter. She did 
so also in obedience to her own natural tendency. She disliked Jane Austen 
for her lack of poetry and sentiment — meaning by sentiment the deep feeling 
for his kind which she admired in Thackeray.') The possession of these 
qualities made Charlotte Bronté idealize even when she set out “to take 
Nature and Truth as her sole guides’. Jane Eyre was to be a plain, as 
distinguished from the conventional beautiful, heroine but as the story 
proceeds she assumes a certain graciousness — the softening that comes of 
the romantic light in which she is shown. Shirley Keeldar was meant to be 
Charlotte’s brilliant and courageous but silent, morbid sister. She is however 
Emily idealized — Emily as, to use Charlotte’s words, she would have been 
“had she been placed in health and prosperity,” and a rich and courted 
heiress. In a similar way, the hard facts of life are, in her stories, wrapped 
in a halo of romance. In The Professor the path of true love runs with 
scarce a hitch. When she wrote Jane Eyre, she gave free rein to her imagi- 
nation and, after the introductory naturalistic chapters, provided romance 
and excitement in the form of a disguised gipsy fortune-teller, a melodramatic 
maniac, a forbidding of banns, and a sensationally telepathic love message. 
Shirley, her next novel, is a compromise. Adventure is provided by the 
Luddite riots, mystery by the concealed identity of Mrs. Pryor, but neither 
is exploited to its full possibilities; the double love story is kept in a 
subdued tone. As Charlotte Bronté said, there is less “excitement, interest, 
stimulus” in it, the matter is “dryer’’.*) It is a blend of the “soft, grave, 
and true” with the high-coloured and thrilling. In Villette she returned to 
the romanticism of Jane Eyre, and in a much higher degree. In this last of 
the four novels there is more of startling incident, high colouring, and tense 
emotionality than in any of the others. 

It is futile speculation to conjecture what her future novels, had she lived 
to write any, would have been, yet some indications are clear. Her course 
had been a zigzag but the general tendency had been romantic. Her strength 
however certainly did not lie in the invention of character and situation. Her 
characterization and incidents are only convincing and original when they 
are based on her own experience. Crimsworth, St. John Rivers, Mrs. Pryor, 
Paulina — to name only the chief — are wraiths; the incidents she invents 
are apt to be conventional. On the other hand a return to the naturalistic 
manner was equally unpromising. She had exhausted her most fertile sources 
— her childish experiences, her life in Brussels; she had introduced herself, 
M. Héger, and her best friends over and over again into her books. She in 
fact tends to repeat herself. Her knowledge of life and men was limited 
and when she died it had not notably widened. One is inclined to think 
that any later novels would have been inferior, that Villette was the high- 
water mark. Her letters after marriage (and after Villette) however show a 
change in at least one way. They are less morbid. She was happier, more 
hopeful, healthier, in her marriage. What she might still have written might 
possibly also have been brighter, perhaps wider in horizon, new in subject too. 


Groningen. J. A. FALCONER. 


1) Ib. letter 264. 
3) Ib. II. letter 390. 
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Contributions to English Syntax. 
XVI. 
Retained Accusatives in Passive Sentences. 


Most readers of this periodical are probably familiar with the term 
‘retained object’, one out of several useful terms introduced by Sweet in his 
admirable New English Grammar, a book that has of late years come to 
be neglected by many students of English in favour of more modern works. 
It is, of course, true that some of the historical details mentioned by Sweet 
are now obsolete; but it would show a complete lack of perspective if 
anybody imagined that this is a reason for relegating the book to the class 
that are of interest only to the historian. The term ‘retained object’ is 
applied by Sweet to the part of a passive sentence that corresponds to the 
object in an active sentence: ‘the examiner asked me three questions’ by 
the side of ‘I was asked three questions’ or ‘Three questions were asked 
me by the examiner.’ We may also illustrate the case that one of the objects 
is prepositional: When the powder in the barrel of a gun is set fire to, 
it explodes. Also a less usual case: If it wasn’t for papa, Julius Bradshaw 
would simply be said noft-at-home to, and have to leave a card and go 
(Somehow Good by William de Morgan, ch. 18 p. 176). 

The term ‘retained object’ is not based on the function of the words in 
the passive sentences, but rather in the corresponding active sentences. 
If we look at the form of the word in the case of personal pronouns — 
the only words that can be supposed to show a formal distinction between 
subject and object — we find that it has the form of the oblique cases. 
But it is well-known that in present-day English the oblique cases are by 
no means restricted to the object and prepositional adjunct; they are very 
frequently found in the nominal predicate, and also in the subject. It may 
be noted in passing that the term ‘oblique cases’ is really wrong; the fact, 
of course, is that the terms of Latin or Greek grammar do not really suit 
another language. If, therefore, we use the terms of classical or traditional 
grammar, it must often be in a somewhat, or even greatly, modified meaning; 
the invention of new terms is an alternative, but experience does not teach 
us to be very sanguine of its superiority. Our task, therefore, is not to 
decide whether ‘retained object’ is a permissible term, but to find out if 
the term ‘object’ means the same thing in passive sentences as in active 
ones. If we prefer to begin by considering the form only, we might speak 
of ‘retained accusative’, but it must be distinctly understood that ‘accusative’ 
is to be taken in its meaning required by English grammar, as for example 
in the accusative with infinitive, not in its old meaning. 

Before I attempt to answer the question whether the sentences quoted 
contain an object, | wish to bring forward another case of an_ originally 
oblique form used in a peculiar function in a passive sentence: Will Roades 
mentions with great respect that he spoke ‘with him whom was usually 
called Mr. Mun (i.e. Edmund): who is now Sir Edmund.’ The passage is 
quoted from the Verney Papers (Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Commonwealth by F. P. Verney and M. M. Verney, London, 1892—4), vol. 
II p. 320. The writer is a steward of Sir Ralph Verney, and certainly has 
had more school education than all the ladies of the family, except Lady 
Mary Verney, and perhaps one or two others. We might speak of a retained 
object here as well as in the preceding sentences. But some readers will 
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Shrink from this, because the retained object is used as the grammatical 
subject of the passive sentence; the term cannot, therefore, be taken in its 
usual grammatical sense. It may prevent difficulties if we adopt the term 
‘Tetained accusative’ suggested above. The passage from the Verney papers 
is instructive because the accusative is immediately followed by a sentence 
with the subject who. Of course, we may call whom a mistake: that is an 
explanation which is perfectly unmeaning to a student of grammar... And if 
it is meant to imply that whom might just as well have been used by 
mistake in the last sentence instead of the first, I should venture to call 
this a gratuitous supposition without the slightest reasonable ground. It is 
possible to do more than reject the supposition. For we can adduce, from 
modern Dutch, cases that are perfectly similar to the English one. In the 
generally used spelling of present-day Dutch a purely arbitrary system of 
inflectional endings corresponding to, and partly based on the old Germanic 
case-system, is applied. Thus, if de nadruk (emphasis) is used as an object 
the article (in reality unchanged) is written den; other attributive words 
undergo the same or similar changes. The system of spelling, which is 
absolutely without any foundation in the facts of the real language, is 
naturally difficult to apply, because it is exclusively based on the usual 
logical analysis of sentences. Anyone who has tried to apply this system to 
real sentences, not the prepared ones of a schoolbook, knows how hopeless 
the attempt frequently is. It is clear that the spelling does not correspond 
to any real grammatical instinct in the writers: they are entirely dependent 
upon the memory of school exercises. It need not be shown that mistakes 
are practically ubiquitous; but the interesting point is that there is one 
class of mistakes that occurs with a frequency that may be called regularity, 
even in printed matter in which other ‘mistakes’ against the spelling system 
have been diligently weeded out: the subject of passive sentences is found 
with the form corresponding to an old accusative. This seems to show that 
both in the English and in the Dutch examples there must be something 
to lead to the new form. There must be a reason why the writers make 
the object of the active and the subject of the passive sentence identical. 
In the sentence quoted from Sweet, as well as in the other passive sen- 
tences, it is reasonable to say that the retained object really has a function 
so similar to the object of an active verb that the form for both is made 
or left the same. But a grammatical subject of a passive sentence can 
hardly be looked on as a grammatical object at the same time. The reason, 
or cause, must be that the two (the grammatical subject of the passive 
sentence and the grammatical object of the active) have something in 
common. It does not seem difficult to understand to some extent what this 
common idea is, although this does not mean that it will be easy to define. 
The most satisfactory explanation is supplied by languages that have formal 
characteristics distinguishing the object of a transitive verb and the subject 
of a passive verb on the one hand from the subject of a transitive verb on 
the other; as to Basque, one of these languages, the reader will find a 
very clear account in the modest compass of two pages in an article by 
Professor Uhlenbeck in the I/ndogermanische Forschungen (XII, 170). The 
article is all the more interesting to students of Indogermanic languages 
because the writer uses the facts to be observed in Basque, and also in 
other languages, including some of the American Indians, to suggest a most 
ingenious theory on the origin of the -s of the nominative singular of many 
classes of nouns in Indogermanic, and the absence of -s in other classes. 
At'the same time the writer shows in a practical way the truth of what 
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students of ancient Indogermanic languages are quite willing to grant in 
theory but are apt to forget in their daily work: that parent Indogermanic 
is not a ‘primitive’ language, still less the beginning of all language; on the 
contrary, parent Indogermanic must be looked on as a language with a very 
long past; a past of which we may say that we can know nothing, although 
the example of Uhlenbeck shows that great scholars can pierce even this 
darkness, if only for a short time and with respect to a limited field of 
observation. 
E. KRUISINGA. 


Notes and News. 


Engelse Taalstudie aan Nederlandse Universiteiten. Sedert de invoe- 
ring van het z.g. Akademies Statuut hebben wij van tijd tot tijd in E. S. 
onze mening geuit over de richting die het universitair onderwijs in het 
Engels is ingeslagen. Het kan zijn nut hebben om één onderdeel, nl. de 
studie van de hedendaagse taal, aan een nadere beschouwing te onderwerpen. 

Wie op het gebied der internationale Anglistiek enigszins georienteerd is, 
weet dat op letterkundig terrein door Nederlanders tot nog toe weinig is 
gepubliceerd dat ook buiten de grenzen van ons land meetelt. Hetzelfde 
geldt voor de historiese taalstudie. Dit zij gezegd zonder aan iemands ver- 
diensten tekort te doen. Om te blijven bij de niet-Engelssprekende landen: 
vergeleken bij het werk van Franse Anglisten over de Engelse literatuur, 
en dat van hun Duitse en Zweedse vakgenoten over het Oud- en Middel- 
Engels, nemen Nederlandse publikaties slechts een bescheiden plaats in. 

Geheel anders is het echter gesteld met de studie van het hedendaagse 
Engels. Hier staat ons land vooraan. Wij citeren slechts één zin uit een der 
jongste nummers van een Frans tijdschrift’): ,Nous n’apprenons rien a nos 
lecteurs, tous spécialistes d’anglais, qu’en ce qui concerne la grammaire 
moderne, les Hollandais sont les maitres incontestés.”” Men kan hetzelfde, 
in andere bewoordingen, lezen in de vaktijdschriften overal waar het Engels 
wetenschappelijk wordt beoefend: zij het Duitsland, Skandinavié of Japan. 

Nu werpt het een eigenaardig licht op de akademiese toestanden ten 
onzent, dat de grote viucht die de wetenschappelike studie van het moderne 
Engels in de laatste twintig jaar in Nederland heeft genomen, nagenoeg 
geheel buiten de Universiteiten is omgegaan. Op dit gebied leiden de Uni- 
versiteiten niet, en ze volgen ternauwernood. Tot op zekere hoogte is dit 
verschijnsel histories verklaarbaar. Moeiliker te begrijpen is echter het feit 
dat op het ogenblik waarop de Universiteiten officieel de volledige studie 
der moderne filologie ter hand namen, gehandeld is alsof de Nederlandse 
school van moderne Anglistiek niet bestond. Amsterdam gaf het slechte 
voorbeeld dat door Groningen en Nijmegen werd gevolgd: de studie van 
de moderne taal werd gedegradeerd tot een vak van de derde rang, en 
toevertrouwd aan ,assistenten.” Te Amsterdam bleef de literatuur opge- 
dragen aan een hoogleraar, de historiese taalstudie aan een lektor. Groningen 
behield dezelfde regeling, alleen in omgekeerde volgorde; terwijl in-Nijmegen 
beide vakken werden opgedragen aan één hoogleraar. Aan geen van deze 
Universiteiten werd de wetenschappelike studie der hedendaagse taal een 
leerstoel van de eerste of zelfs van de twéede rang waardig gekeurd. Het 


') Revue de 1’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, Jan. 1927, p. 26. 
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gevolg van deze regeling is dat de studie van het moderne Engels wordt 
beschouwd als een kwestie van hoofdzakelik praktiese propaedeuse, waarbij 
de wetenschappelike bovenbouw ontbreekt. 

Valt er dus bij de Anglistiese afdeling der letterkundige fakulteiten een 
ernstig tekort te konstateren tit wetenschappelik oogpunt — en de Univer- 
Siteiten hebben toch in de eerste plaats ten doel de wetenschap te dienen 
in haar ruimste omvang — dan kan het niet uitblijven of dit tekort moet 
nadelig werken op het andere gedeelte van hun taak, de opleiding van 
a.s. leraren. Er wordt tegenwoordig veel gesproken en geschreven over de 
moderne humaniora, over kultuurhistories literatuuronderwijs, over estetiese 
vorming contra ,dor intellektualisme”, enz. enz., en bij dit alles wordt 
dikwels uit het oog verloren dat faalonderwijs niet slechts is een, nu ja, 
noodzakelik hulpmiddel voor het onderwijs in de literatuur, maar dat het 
in alle opzichten daaraan volkomen gelijkwaardig is. De eerste en voor- 
naamste taak van de leraar is zijn leerlingen bij te brengen kennis van en 
inzicht in de faal die hij doceert. Dit blijft zijn taak (zij het niet zijn enige) 
tot het einde van het laatste schooljaar. Ook in de hoogste klassen is 
opzettelik taalonderwijs niet te beschouwen als een concessie aan het 
prakties nut of aan de eisen van het eindexamen, met tegenzin op de voor 
literatuur beschikbare tijd gekort, maar als een middel tot vorming van de 
geest, onontbeerlik naast en voor het onderwijs in de literatuur. 

Het is te vrezen dat bij de tegenwoordige appreciatie der moderne taal- 
studie aan de Universiteiten, aan de a.s. docenten noch het besef hiervan, 
noch de nodige kennis hiervoor zal worden bijgebracht. Hebben zij eenmaal 
geleerd deze studie te beschouwen als slechts een praktiese propaedeuse, 
dan zal de historiese grammatika, die door het ontbreken van de laatste 
schakel, het levende Engels, geen houvast geeft, voor de school onvrucht- 
baar moeten blijven, en zullen zij bij hun onderwijs de taal gaan opvatten 
als ondergeschikt aan de literatuur. De gevolgen hiervan zullen niet in de 
laatste plaats de literatuur zelf schaden: zonder volkomen begrip van elk 
taalkundig detail is b.v. doordringen in een ode van Keats of Shelley, of 
in een stuk modern letterkundig proza, onmogelik. In de éérste plaats 
wreekt zich deze opvatting in de gebrekkige kennis der vreemde taal, en 
het bijna volkomen gemis aan inzicht in taalverschijnselen, die de beschaafde 
Nederlander kenmerken.') Dit kwaad heeft natuurlik niet eerst zijn intree 
gedaan met de akademies gevormde docent, doch zal door de akademiese 
opvatting noodzakelikerwijze worden verergerd — en, wat nog bedenkeliker 
is, Officieel gesanktionneerd. 

Wij hebben hier niet te doen met theoretiese konklusies uit een subjektief 
opgestelde premisse. De feiten waarom het gaat worden in akademiese 
kringen zelf toegegeven, zowel door docenten als door oudere leerlingen. 
Enkele jaren na de invoering van het Akademies Statuut heeft een hoog- 
leraar het zelfs nodig gevonden in het openbaar te wijzen op het gevaar 
dat de moderne taal bij de universitaire opleiding in het gedrang kwam. 
Aan de andere kant is het ons niet onbekend dat de Nederlandse Univer- 
siteiten geen zelfbesturende lichamen zijn, en voor hun eigen tekortkomingen 
slechts gedeeltelik aansprakelik zijn te stellen. Doch dit doet aan de feitelike 
toestanden niets toe of af. De akademiese opleiding heeft een false start” 
gemaakt; de gevolgen daarvan zullen misschien onherstelbaar blijken. In 


1) Dit laatste is niet een klacht die uitsluitend het moedertaalonderwijs betreft. 
Verouderde taalopvattingen, die bij de meeste Neerlandici allang hebben afgedaan, zijn 
nog dikwels schering en inslag bij het onderwijs in het Frans, Duits of Engels. 
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ieder geval bestaat er, zolang in het gemis aan een wetenschappelike 
opleiding in de moderne taal aan de Universiteit niet is voorzien, geen 
reden om, zoals wel gebeurt, de akademiese opleiding te stellen boven de 
niet-akademiese. Zoals de toestand nu is, loopt de akademies gevormde 
docent gevaar achter te staan bij zijn kollega met middelbare bevoegdheid 
in kennis van het, voor de praktijk van zijn ambt, belangrijkste onderdeel 


van zijn studievak. 
R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


B-Examen 1926. Het Bijvoegsel tot de Ned. Staatscourant van 1 Maart 
1927, no. 42, bevat het ,Verslag der Commissie, in 1926 belast geweest met 
het afnemen van de examens in de Engelsche taal en letterkunde, Middel- 
baar onderwijs B.” Wij nemen er het volgende uit over: 


De uitslag van het examen, even ongunstig als het vorige jaar, geeft 
de commissie aanleiding tot het maken van de volgende opmerkingen: 

De opstellen der candidaten leden herhaaldelijk aan zehrekkige in- 
deeling; ook al ginzen zij over het opgegeven onderwerp, de opzet 
liet zeer veel te wenschen over. Deze fouten. zouden gemakkelijk te 
voorkomen zijn, als de candidaten zich aanwenden vooraf een met zorg 
samengesteld schema te maken. De taal van vele opstellen vertoonde 
tal van on-Engelsche omzettingen. 

Wat de historische spraakkunst betreft, vestigt de commissie er de 
aandacht op, dat de kennis van het Gotisch alleen dan nut heeft als 
het goed is bestudeerd. Bij velen was de kennis er van onvruchtbaar 
of geheel verdwenen, hetgeen er op wijst, dat zij bij de studie van 
het Oud-Engelsch niet regelmatig de Gotische vormen hadden verge- 
leken. Maar zonder zulk een vergelijking is de kennis van Gotisch 
nutteloos voor hen.- Zij konden dan hun tijd beter besteden door studie 
te maken van Middel-Engelsch. De kennis ervan is wel gewenscht, 
maar geen eisch. 

Bij de syntaxis bleken vele candidaten wel een aantal uit het hoofd 
geleerde feiten te kennen, maar ook in eenvoudige gevallen geen rede- 
lijke verklaring van die feiten te kunnen geven. De commissie raadt 
toekomstigen candidaten aan te trachten een grondig inzicht in de 
moderne syntaxis te verkrijgen, door bij hun studie van de oudere taal 
de syntaxis steeds met die voor de tegenwoordige te vergelijken. Hoe 
weinig velen zich rekenschap geven van het geweldige verschil tusschen 
Oud- en Nieuw-Engelsche syntaxis blijkt onder andere uit de manier, 
waarop zij den hun voorgelegden Oud-Engelschen tekst vertalen in een 
jargon van Nieuw-Engelsche woorden met Oud-Engelschen zinsbouw. 

Gedurende het examen in de geschiedenis der letterkunde kwam 
vaak groote onbekendheid aan den dag met staatkundige geschiedenis 
en maatschappelijke toestanden. Bij bepaalde onderdeelen der letterkunde 
ontbrak het bij voorbeeld aan kennis van het verband tusschen Milton 
en de Civil War, Chaucer en den honderdjarigen oorlog, Browning en 
de toenmalige toestanden in Italié; Dean Colet en de Renaissance. 
Boeken als van W. L. Phelps, H. A. Beers over de Romantiek, en 
deeltjes uit de serie English Men of Letters waren ,onbekend”, een 
»Cycle of Miracle Plays” had mer nooit gezien, op zijn hoogst een 
paar uittreksels uit Pollard’s bloemlezing. 


— 
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Deze oppervlakkigheid en onnauwkeurigheid kwam ook dikwijls aan 
*t licht in de ingezonden leeslijsten; b.v. werden als bestudeerd ge- 
noemd: ,Fragments of the Four P's”, een stuk, dat men in zijn geheel 
in een half uur kan uitlezen. Enkele ,specimens’” uit bloemlezingen, 
samengesteld voor de studie van de taal, werden opgegeven als ,,letter- 
kunde”. Men kan zich niet alle schrijvers aanschaffen, maar goed ge- 
kozen fragmenten zijn toch wel te vinden in een boek als Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature, dat aan menig candidaat onbekend 
was. Eén candidaat kon geen enkel boek over Shakespeare noemen. 

Vaak kwamen fouten voor in de spelling of in het juiste gebruik van 
hoofdletters bij de opgaaf van werken, die als ,,bestudeerd” werden 
vermeld: Mackbeth; The Prisonner of Chillon; Julius Ceasar. 

De ingezonden leeslijsten wijzen ook op een ongewenschte beperking 
van het gelezene; het proza der 19de eeuw werd bijna uitsluitend ver- 
tegenwoordigd door den roman, alsof Hazlitt, de Quincey, Macaulay, 
Carlyle en Ruskin nooit hadden geschreven. Ook bij het kiezen van 
een in het bijzonder bestudeerd tijdvak of schrijver is het wenschelijk, 
dat de candidaten zich niet bepalen tot te beperkte of te weinig belang- 
rijke onderwerpen, zooals Mrs. Browning of O. Wilde. Er zijn tal van 
belangrijke schrijvers, groepen van schriivers en tijdperken, die de 
candidaten nooit of hoogst zelden kiezen. 

Wat betreft het onderdeel stijlleer, meent de commissie te kunnen 
volstaan met hetgeen haar voorgangster in 1925 hieromtrent met 
nadruk gezegd heeft. 


Chaucer and Italy. On April 9, Signor Mario Praz will lecture on 
Chaucer and the three great Italian writers of the Trecento, to the “Ver- 
eniging Moderne Talen” at The Hague. 

Sr. Praz is an Italian scholar who has written brilliant studies of English 
literature. His book “Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra. John Donne— 
Richard Crashaw”, was reviewed by Prof. Pompen in E. S., February 1926. 
To the same number he contributed an interesting article on English Studies 
in Italy. He is also a contributor to various English periodicals, including 
The Modern Language Review, The London Mercury and The Criterion. 

Those wishing to attend the lecture, which will commence at eight p. m., 
may obtain tickets by applying to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Schutt, Burnier- 
straat 9, Den Haag. 


Twaalfde Nederlandse Philologencongres. The Congress will be held 
at Utrecht, on April 22 and 23. The following lectures will be delivered 
in the English section: 

Dr. J. L. Cardozo, Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. 

Dr. W. P. Frijlinck, The figure of Macbeth. 

P. B. de Goede, Recent interpretations of The Pearl. 

Dr. H. de Groot, Het karakter van Hamlet. 

Dr. L. J. Guittart, Engelse en Hollandse intonatie. 

J. Reuvers, Het voorzetsel in het Engels. 

H. Schreuder, The social contrast, an important factor in the deteri- 

oration of sense. 
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English Association in Holland. Mr. J. S. Sharp, who lectured on 
Scotland in the first week of February, had to break off his tour owing to 
serious throat trouble. He returned later in the same month to finish his 
programme, lecturing at Amersfoort, Hilversum and Deventer on February 
24th 26th and 28". 

Mr. Gerald Cooper lectured on Elizabethan Music, at Nijmegen 
(Febr. 28), Enschede (March 1%), Hilversum (2"¢), Haarlem (3"?) and 
Flushing (4**). 

On March 234 Mrs. Scrutton, of The Hague, lectured before the Groningen 
branch on ‘Two Poets of To-Day: A. E. Housman and John Masefield’. 

The programme for the Session 1926-1927 is hereby concluded. 


General and branch members may obtain addresses of English families 
taking paying guests by applying to Miss F. J. Quanjer, Joan van Hoorn- 
straat 30, The Hague. A stamped envelope should be enclosed. The fee for 
general membership is one guilder. 

No enquiries of the kind should be addressed to the 
Editors of: glishoo tides: 


We have received the Anniversary Volume published by the Amsterdam 
Branch of the Netherland-England Society on completing the first five years 
of its existence. The foundation of the Genootschap Nederland-Engeland in 
April 1920, seven months after that of the English Association in Holland, 
has led to a good deal of overlapping, and incidentally to some friction. 
The resultant heat never brought about complete fusion, but at Amsterdam 
at any rate it was sufficiently intense to weld the two Societies together, 
the junction being effected in i923 by the appointment of a Joint Secretary 
for the two local branches. 

Both before and after this date, the business of the Amsterdam branch 
of the Society has been conducted with remarkable efficiency. The list of 
members in this volume contains more than four hundred names, and that 
of lectures and other functions (exhibitions, etc.) down to April 1926 runs 
to forty-five. We may note that ten of these were due to the initiative of 
the English Association, including the lectures by G. K. Chesterton, Laurence 
Binyon and Steuart Wilson, the concert of The English Singers and the 
performance of English Folk Dances. Apart from these, the English Association 
organised a good many lectures at Amsterdam before the junction. 

We wish the two branches every further success under Mr. K. Jansma’s 
able management, and hope that the Amsterdam Branch of the Genootschap 
Nederland - Engeland will continue to leave ‘political relations to the diplo- 
matic service, and the economical ties to the consular officials and the 
existing Chambers of Commerce’. 


_ Final Prepositions and Final as. On p. 7 of the current volume a 
Single instance of as at the end of the sentence was quoted. It will interest 
some of our readers that the point had been observed by Mr. Poutsma, who 
in his inexhaustible Grammar (last volume p. 738) instances both the final 
position of as and of like. We may be excused for not referring to it 
immediately if we add that it is to be found in the chapter on Prepositions, 
and that the index does not refer to it. — K. 
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Reviews. 
Bibliographica. 


A Register of Bibliographies of the English Language and Literature. 
By C. S. NortHup. With Contributions by J. Quincy ADAMS and 
A. KEOGH. Pp. ix + 507. [Cornell Studies in English.] Yale University 
Press, 1925. Price $ 5.00. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Volume VI. 
1925. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by 
D. Everett, M.A. Pp. 156. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 1926. 
Price 6s. net. 


The Year's Work in English Studies. Volume VI. 1925. Edited for 
The English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. HERFORD. Pp. 345. 
Oxford University Press, 1927. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The first of these volumes is suitable for the public reference library; 
the second and especially the third are intended for the private study. 
Professor Clark Sutherland Northup, the chief compiler of the Register, has 
for some years been contributing the American quota to the M. H. R. A. 
Annual. In my notices of former volumes of this useful publication, I have 
sometimes raised objection to his method of including anything and every- 
thing that could possibly be brought within its scope. It was to be expected 
that in a work mainly of his own composition, Prof. Northup would be 
nothing if not exhaustive. It seems to me that in present volume, which 
must have cost years of assiduous and devoted toil, he has stretched the 
meaning of the words ‘English language of literature’ till they have ceased 
to signify anything definite. In this Register, George Washington and Woodrow 
Wilson rub shoulders with Izaak Walton and the Wandering Jew; the subject 
entries comprise Printing and Publishing, The Book of Common Prayer, 
Mysticism and Mythology; but also such out-of-the-way topics as Werewolves 
and Stonehenge. With respect to the subject on which it professes to give 
information, a good deal in this book in irrelevant. If, on the other hand, 
the authors’ purpose was to provide students of English language and literature 
proper with references to any department of knowledge they may be likely 
to need information about, it is not nearly big enough, for all its five hundred 
pages. As the Times reviewer expressed it (T.L.S. Jan. 14, 1926, Notes on 
Sales), ‘Mr. Northup has planned his work on a scale far too comprehensive 
to permit of unqualified success’. 

However, if the book often contains too much, it rarely, as far as I can 
see, disappoints the student who consults it by giving too little. This would, 
indeed, be very strange, considering that the number of entries runs to 5680, 
many of them with decimal sub-divisions, so that the total probably. amounts 
to not less than ten thousand. These are not references to books on the 
various authors and subjects themselves, but to bibliographies, catalogues 
and lists of such books, whether published separately or contained in other 
works. It is astounding to think of the thousands upon thousands of publi- 
cations thus indirectly registered. To give an instance: the student who 
wants to know what has been written by and on Laurence Sterne is 
referred to seven different sources; each of these may be expected to contain 
a list of the works and articles required; together they will probably cover 
the ground and something to spare. Occasionally, the direction given may 
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not lead to such information as was looked for; but even then the search 
will not have been wholly fruitless in most cases. 

My own experience has been instructive. The Register provided me with 
six references, hitherto unknown to me, on a subject in which I happen to 
be interested. | applied to the various Dutch libraries for the books and 
magazines referred to, with the result that of the six only one proved to be 
available. When I got this one, | found it was not a bibliography at all, 
but only a discussion of a bibliographical problem, viz. the provenance of 
a pirated edition. (No. 4950). 

By way of assuring the compilers that | am far from laying this meagre 
result at their doors, I venture to offer a few additions and corrections which 
they may find useful for a second edition. In one or two cases, these refer 
to items of a later date than October 1, 1924, to which they have brought 
the record down. ae: 

On pages 6, 7, and 118 Holland is not represented among the lists of 
academical dissertations. The following should be included: a. J. W. Wijndelts, 
Catalogus van Academische Proefschriften 1815-1900. Groningen 1901, 1903, 
(I. Godgeleerdheid; V. Letterkunde; the other volumes have not appeared). 
— b. M. A. Dee, Academische Proefschriften verdedigd te Leiden, Utrecht, 
Groningen en Amsterdam in de jaren 1877-1899 Leiden 1900. — c Cata- 
logus van Academische Geschriften, in Nederland en Nederlandsch Indié 
verschenen. 1924 — [Vol. I, pp. 23, Utrecht, 1925. Vol. Il, pp. 50, 1926. 
In progress.] The latter publication is being undertaken by the Dutch Society 
of Librarians and Library Assistants. 

Among catalogues of private libraries room might be found for the Cata- 
logue of the Library of Sanki Ichikawa, Professor of English Philology in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. Part 1, English and Comparative Philology. 
Tokyo 1924. Privately printed. Pp. viii + 194; and for W. A. White, Col- 
lection of Early English Literature, Catalogued by H. C. Bartlett. Privately 
printed, New York 1926. Pp. 170 — itself a fine specimen of book production. 

I was surprised to find The Times Literary Supplement and the Literarisches 
Zentralblatt omitted from the list of bibliographical journals. Legouis and 
Cazamian’s ‘Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise’ probably appeared too late 
for inclusion. The same cannot be said of Franz, Shakespeare Grammatik, 
nor of Tieje, The Theory of Characterization in Prose Fiction prior to 1740 
(Minneapolis, 1916), both of which contain useful bibliographies. — Among 
Folklore bibliographies, the one on British Folk-Lore, Folk-Songs and Singing 
Games, published for the National Home-Reading Union by Sir Laurence 
and Lady Gomme, (pp. 28-31, Pamphlet no. 4) deserves mention. — The 
‘Catalogus van (not: von) Folklore’ of the ‘Koninklijke Bibliotheek’ (not 
‘Bibliothek’) 1) The Hague, was published 1919-1922, two vols. and one vol. 
of registers. The ‘Repertorium’ published by the same Library was discontinued 
January 1, 1922. Mention might have been made of the Annual Bulletins of 
this Library containing lists of new acquisitions: ‘Verslag [van de aanwinsten] 
der Koninklijke Bibliotheek’, ’s Gravenhage, 1867-1922. The Library has 
never published a complete catalogue of English Language and Literature, 
as it has done of French Literature, and unfortunately has no intention of 
doing so. Its Catalogue of English Drama prior to 1660, listed in the Register 
as no. 1795, is supplemented by the Annual Bulletins after 1896. On the 
other hand, the University of Groningen has published a complete catalogue. 


’) Misprints are fairly frequent (not in Dutch names only), but there is not space 
to enumerate them, 


—— | 
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‘Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit te Groningen. Catalogus der Afdeeling 
Engelsche Taal en Letterkunde’. Pp. x +227, 1917. (No sequel, nor is one 
being contemplated.) This valuable catalogue Prof. Northup does not seem 
to have known. 

A few minor observations may be added. Cox, The Library of Edmund 
Gosse (88.05) was published in 1924, pp. 300. — Kellner, Die englische 
Literatur im Zeitalter der K6nigin Victoria (126) was republished in 1921, 
under the new title of ‘Die Englische Literatur der Neuesten Zeit’. — The 
‘Revue Germanique’ (193) discontinued its English and American side in 1923, 
in favour of a new periodical, the ‘Revue Anglo-Ameéricaine’. — The annual 
bibliographies of the English Renaissance published in the Studies in Philo- 
logy had better be registered as Renaissance, instead of being hidden away 
under Studies in Philology (216. 1). — Under Defoe no mention is made of 
the Brit. Mus. catalogue of his library, referred to in the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, Jan. 1926, p. 134.— ‘Vereeniging ter Bevordering 
van de Belangen des Boekhandels’ (3963. 1). The ‘Lijst van Tijdschriften’ 
has been published from 1921 down to the present day. The 1924 volume 
only is mentioned. 

The Register makes the impression of being less complete on the side of 
the language than on that of the literature. The ‘Bibliography of Writings 
on the English Language’ by A. G. Kennedy, announced for early publication, 
will probably contain all that is wanted in this respect. I note that Prof. 
Northup has no reference to Horn’s ‘Die Englische Sprachwissenschaft’, in 
the Streitberg Festschrift, published in February 1924, well before the date 
on which he terminated his entries. 

In some instances the title of a book is followed by references to reviews 
of it in English and other Journals. I, for one, cannot agree with the Times 
reviewer wo thinks this a remarkable feature which he cannot too highly 
commend; this would only be the case if such references had been made 
systematically instead of apparently at random. For the years from 1920 
downwards, the M.H.R.A. Annual, presently to be discussed, is much more 
serviceable for the purpose. 

My conclusion is that the Register is a solid achievement, by which 
Professor Northup and his collaborators have laid students of English under 
permanent obligation. 


The Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, published 
by the Modern Humanities Research Association, has for the first time 
appeared without Miss Paues’ name as Editor. Her successor, Miss D. Everett, 
has been on the staff of the Annual since 1922, and is also in charge of 
the Middle English section of the current Year's Work in English Studies. In 
the Preface to the present volume she pays homage to the admirable work 
done by Miss Paues in organising the Bibliography, which has become an 
invaluable help to students of English the world over. 

Miss Everett may be expected to carry on the enterprise on the lines laid 
down by her predecessor. One or two points of minor importance about 
the present volume would seem to suggest that she has still to acquire the 
steady hand of the practised editor. Apart from this, she has had to cope 
with adverse circumstances at the outset. A packet of proofs, sent, with the 
copy, to France, failed to appear and publication was delayed .while vain 
attempts were made to recover it. This should be borne in mind when 
coming across any small imperfections. é 

I am pleased to find that the wish expressed in my discussion of the 
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previous volume (see E. S. VII, 187), for the restriction of the number of 
entries to publications of actual importance for the scholarly study of English 
proves to fall in with the Editor’s own view, though I believe even the 
present volume would have gained by a more rigorous selection, especially 
in the literary sections. It is, of course, a difficult and delicate task to sift 
the material sent in from various quarters, and it might well lead to friction 
if any items were omitted that a contributor had thought it necessary to 
include. Yet it would not be superfluous to remind at least the American 
members of the staff that the Bibliography is meant to serve the uses of 
scholars, not those of the general reader. To give an instance: the only 
entry under Sidney refers to a ‘Biographical Play of Elizabethan England’ 
written for the amateur theatrical club of an Agricultural College in Massa- 
chusetts! Surely an extreme case of furor bibliographicus. 

An improvement to be noted is that the classification of several distinctly 
linguistic items as ‘Literature’ to which I taok exception in the review 
already referred to, has on the whole been avoided. Still, the arrangement 
of the chapter ‘English Language’ remains somewhat unsatisfactory. One 
cannot help the impression that this is a subject in which those responsible 
for the classification of slips do not feel quite at home. Logeman’s article 
on ‘The Semasiology of Some Verbs of Motion’ is given under ‘Word Study’, 
but omitted under ‘Semantics’. Grattan and Gurrey’s ‘Our Living Language’, 
Palmer’s ‘Grammar of Spoken English’ and Wendt’s ‘Grammatik des heutigen 
English’ are to be found under ‘Historical Grammars’. An article on ‘The 
periphrastic Future with Shall and Will’ is placed in the section ‘Inflection 
and Word-Formation’. An American booklet on ‘Punctuation and Capitalization’ 
is catalogued as ‘Metre and Style’. Like her predecessor, the Editor has failed 
to recognize the necessity of chronological arrangement, such as is adopted 
for the literature. | venture to think that a classification based on the periods 
in the history of the language would be preferable to the one hitherto 
followed. Thus, e. g.: A. General; B. Old English; C. Middle English ; 
D. Modern English; E. History of English (for items dealing with the 
development of the language through more than one stage). Some stubborn 
titles might refuse to fit in anywhere, but the illogical arrangement of having 
one system for language and another for literature would be done away with, 
and there would be a distinct gain in facility of reference. 

A few inaccuracies may be pointed out that are, some of them, probably 
due to the untoward circumstance referred to above. Misprints are rather 
more frequent than they used to be. Prof. Charlton’s initials are H.B., not 
W.B. (94, 949 and index.) — Small, ‘The Companion of Inequality’, should 
of course be Comparison (244, and see 317). — The ‘copy’ of 276 was 
probably lost somewhere in France. ‘Tritonatie’ should be ‘Intonatie’ and 
‘Fergelijhing’ is an error for ‘Vergelijking’. — Owing to the omission of a 
full stop, Dr. Van Langenhove is made to have written ‘On the Origin of 
the Gerund in English Phonology’ (294, and cf. 322). The same author’s 
name is spelt ‘van Langehove’ on pag. 24, and correctly on the next. — 
In 674 Weerenbech should be Weerenbeck, a very excusable error. — 
Why does the Editor persist in spelling Lazamon? (732.) — The Dutch 
slip for 841 must have been lost: Fr. Pompen’s ‘Ship of Fools’ appears as 
an American work, published at New York, instead of as a Dutch doctoral 
dissertation, published in London. Similarly, the Harvard University Press 
only is given as the publisher of Hotson. The Death of Christopher Marlowe. 
What about the Nonesuch Press, London ? — Sencourt, ‘Outflying Philosophy’, 
correctly given under 1128, becomes ‘Outlying Philosophy’ in 1161! — De 
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Maar (the Index calls him De Maas), ‘Romanticism in the 18th century’, 
registered as ‘Literary History, General’, 401, should have been given a 
cross reference under ‘Eighteenth Century’, rather than under ‘Nineteenth 
Century’ (1534). — In 1503 K. 5.50 should be F. 5.50. — 1510: There is 
no such thing as a ‘Bull. des Langues Modernes.’ The journal referred to 
is: ‘Les Langues Modernes. Bulletin mensuel de |’Association des Professeurs 
de Langues Vivantes de l’Enseignement Public’.— 1624. Add.: Diss. Amsterdam. 
— What title have Mr. Belloc’s ‘Miniatures of French History’ to inclusion 
in this Bibliography ? — 2383. Hunter, Alfred. Une introduction a |a littérature 
anglaise en France, should be: Hunter, Alfred. /.-B.-A. Suard, Un introducteur 
de la littérature anglaise en France. 

Lastly, let us take due note of the fact that the annexation of Erasmus 
to English literature has been annulled. When I protested against Miss 
Paues’ action in vol. V, I was not aware that there was precedent for it. 
Since then, I have come across the following statement in the 1914 volume 
_ Of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch (p. 176): “Von Deutschen kennt er natiirlich 
Erasmus und Luther.” Truly, the position of small nations is not an enviable one. 


“Many foreigners now make contributions of value to English letters, 
though their judgement on questions of taste is always to be taken with 
caution.” This admirable sentiment !| quote from Bulletin no. 58 of the 
English Association, where it is quoted from the English Review. The pro- 
viso is doubtless solacing to the British reader, who might well take alarm 
at the number of outsiders ‘now’ trespassing upon his literary soil. It would 
be interesting if the officials of the Oxford University Press, who have 
computed that in the current volume of The Year’s Work in English Studies 
626 publications are noticed, of which 309 are books and 317 are articles, 
were next time to compile additional statistics to show how many of these 
were written by the unspeakable foreigner. 

The present volume has all the merits of its predecessors. No periodical 
can be expected to review every publication of importance; room has to 
be spared for articles and other things. In the bibliographical section, 
articles from other journals can only seldom be -summarized, and many 
periodicals do not even index them. So a Year Book like the present 
becomes wellnigh indispensable for anyone who wants to keep abreast of 
his subject. Perfection is no more attainable here than anywhere else, but, 
with one important exception, the annual edited by Professors Boas and 
Herford comes remarkably near it. 

One would like to give unqualified praise; but this will be impossible 
so long as the chapter on Philology remains what it has hitherto been. 
No adequate account of this branch can be given in the limited compass 
of thirty-five pages, when nearly three hundred are devoted to literature 
alone. Professor Tolkien in the course of his survey repeatedly complains 
of lack of space. One result of this is that articles on modern English in 
foreign periodicals are completely ignored. A fuller treatment of the subject 
would greatly enhance the value of The Year's Work for many whose interest 
in English Studies is not confined to the literature. 


R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


E. S. IX, 1927. 
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The Sources of Hamlet: with Essay on the Legend, by SiR ISRAEL 
GoLLANcz. Humphrey Milford, Oxf. Univ. Press. London, 1926. 
321 pp. 3/6 net. 


The literary history of Hamlet begins with a few difficult lines in Snorri 
Sturlason’s Prose Edda (ca A. D. 1230) which are by him attributed to an 
older poet called Snaebjérn. The lines refer to “the nine maidens of the 
island mill, who in ages past ground Amlodi’s meal.” These lines, with 
passibly a few others, are the only remains of a poem, descriptive of some 
voyage in Northern seas. Prof. Gollancz identifies the poet with Snaebjorn 
Galti (the Boar), a Viking who lived in the tenth century. His name occurs 
in Landndma Bok, and his descent connects him with the most famous 
Irish-Scandinavian families. 

Saxo’s Historia Danica was probably written about the year 1200. We 
have no trace of the Hamlet story in the literature of Iceland belonging 
to the two centuries intervening between Snaebjérn’s verse and Saxo’s 
history. It is, however, probable that Saxo had access to sources other than 
Snaebjérn for his story. This would appear from the fact that we find in 
Saxo an explanation of the curious expression Hamlet's meal (see above), 
which explanation he cannot have derived from Snaebjérn. Though the 
influence of Livy on Saxo is unmistakable, the nucleus of the saga, as we 
find it in Saxo, is probably a Northern nature-myth which had passed 
through the stages of heroic-myth and pseudo-history. The story of Hamlet 
is told in Books III and IV of the Danish History. Latin influence is only 
found in Book III, where the earlier adventures of Hamlet are described. 
The later events recorded in Book IV (Hamlet’s journey to England, his 
Scottish marriage, his wars) find no parallel in Livy’s story of Brutus, and 
it is exactly this latter portion of the narrative which throws light on the 
date, place, and origin of Saxo’s materials. 

There is another hero of Danish extraction whose adventurous life shows 
curious parallels to the story of Hamlet as we find it in Saxo, viz. Havelok 
the Dane. “Each of the heroes is a disinherited Danish prince; each marries 
an English princess, and regains his power in Denmark; each returns to 
Britain, and marches against an English king; each is accompanied by his 
own Valkyria (the English Argentille and the Scottish Hermuthruda); each 
of them half loses the first day’s battle, and each wins the second day by 
staking up the dead men in squadrons. These are the marks of the same 
workshop, at the very least.”?) Now it is certain that Havelok is identical 
with the famous Viking warrior Anlaf Curan, who was defeated at Brunan- 
burgh in 937, became king of Northumbria and married the daughter of 
the king of Scotland, and was finally defeated at Tara in 980. Afterwards 
his widow married the victor. The romance of Havelok is the record of 
the life of Anlaf Curan, and of the many legends that centred round this 
famous warrior. The romance was originally developed among a Welsh 
speaking population, for “Abloec” or “Abloyc” is the name given to Anlaf 
in the oldest Welsh annals. We saw that many striking facts in the life of 
Anlaf, which are naturally found in the romance of Havelok, are also found 
in Saxo’s story of Hamlet. It becomes probable that the hero of Saxo’s 
Saga was intimately connected with Anlaf, so that it was possible to attribute 
to one hero feats which properly belonged to the other. Is there a clue in 


) Quoted by Gollancz from an article by Dr. Ward in the English Historical 
Review, 1895. 
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Celtic literature to some other Norse hero who could take the place in the 
Hamlet saga which is taken up by Anlaf in the romance of Havelok? 
Prof. Gollancz thinks he has found this clue in the Old Irish “Annals of 
Ireland by the Four Masters’, where under the year 917 (= 919) an account 
is given of the battle of Ath-Cliath, ie. Kilmashogue (county Dublin). 
The Norse victors were commanded by Imhar and Sitric Gale. The prin- 
ide ee chief sane ES was Niall Glundubh. Concerning this battle 
everal songs were made, one of them being composed by Qu i 

Niall Glundubh’s widow. She says: : . nigga 


Cearbhall la hUlbh comall ngle 
Niall Glindubh la hAmhlaidhe. 


Cearbhall was slain by Ulf, a great deed; 
Niall Glundubh by AmAlaidhe. 


The iast word “Amhlaidhe” is certainly the Irish form of “Amlodi” 
or “Hamlet”. 

Now it can be proved that Sitric Gale was not onlv at the head of the 
Northmen who fought at Kilmashogue, but that he was the actual slayer of 
Niall Glundubh. Therefore “Amhlaidhe” must refer to him. However, no- 
where else is Sitric referred to under this name. Prof. Gollancz suggests that 
“Amhlaidhe” is probably the Irish equivalent of Sitric’s nickname “Gale” 
or “Gaile”, and supposes further that the latter word is Old Norse galiér = 
galinn, “bewitched”, “mad”, (the past participle of “gala”, to enchant). 
Anyhow it would seem that among the Irish in the Scandinavian kingdom 
of Dublin, Sitric Gale was known as “Amhlaidhe’. The Northmen, among 
whom Snaebjérn was one, made this into “Amlodi”. Now Sitric Gale was 
the father of Anlaf Curan. We saw that the literary parallels between 
Havelok and the Hamlet saga pointed to a hero connected with Anlaf. 
The historical evidence points to Anlaf’s father. The conclusion is therefore 
that in this Sitric Gale we have the historical Hamlet. 

We see that the Northern tale of Hamlet probably originated in the 
Scandinavian kingdom of Ireland, some time in the eleventh century, and 
that the hero’s stupidity, assumed or otherwise, was an important element 
in the story from the start. 

I have here tried to summarize Prof. Gollancz’s theory. The reader will 
see that it hinges on two assumptions: (a) “Amhlaidhe” is Irish and means 
“mad”, at any rate it was Sitric’s Irish nickname; (b) “Gale” is Norse and 
means “mad”. Neither of these points seems settled so far, and I must 
leave it to more competent critics to pronounce judgment on these two 
hypotheses. But the argument sounds plausible, and viewed in connection 
with the other evidence adduced, we may certainly admire the happy com- 
bination of etymological learning with an extensive knowledge of Celtic 
and Scandinavian literature and folklore which has enabled the author to 
come to his interesting conclusion. I sincerely hope that more evidence 
may be forthcoming from Celtic and Scandinavian scholarship to support 
the professor’s etymological suggestions, so that we may have the satisfaction 
to know that the great Dane of Elsinore really once visited “the glimpses 
of the moon.” 

The book also contains an interesting account of the Hamlet tradition in 
Iceland, and gives translations of the Ambales Saga and the Story of Brjam. 
Both are modern versions, but may contain traces of the pre-Saxo Hamlet. 
We further find a reprint of those parts of the Historia Danica which are 
concerned with Hamlet, together with Professor Elton’s well-known trans- 
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lation, on opposite pages. The Historia is a reprint of the editio princeps 
of 1514. There is also a reprint of the 1582 edition of Belleforest’s His- 
toires Tragiques, and its English translation the Hystorie of Hamblet (1608). 
This edition of Belleforest has never before been reprinted. These two 
works are again printed on opposite pages. There is also a pedigree of 
Snaebjérn and a facsimile of the page from Codex Regius 2367, containing 
Snaebjérn’s lines referred to at the beginning of this review. 

The book is beautifully got up, and should appeal to all those who want 
to know what Hamlet was before Shakespeare created him afresh, and gave 
him that elusive personality which has fascinated and puzzled so many 
readers during the centuries that he has trod the stage. 


Amsterdam. H. DE GROOT. 


Essays and Studies by Members of The English Association. 
Collected by JOHN BUCHAN. Vol. XII. 119 pp. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1926. 7/6. 


The half-dozen essays of this neat little volume are all very readable and 
at least one of them seems of more than ordinary importance. A detailed 
discussion of these papers treating of such widely divergent subjects would 
require more space than the editors of this periodical would allow me. A 
short characterization of each of them must therefore suffice. 

1. H. W. Garrod. Milton’s Lines on Shakespeare. 

Mr. Garrod complains of the absence of a critical edition of Milton. 
Beeching’s text is ‘often seriously misleading’ and Professor Grierson ‘has 
preferred the beautiful to the good’. The same might be said of the magnificent 
edition with Blake’s illustrations published by the Nonesuch Press after 
Mr. Garrod wrote his essay, for its text is identical with that of Beeching. 
Mr. Garrod drives home his point by a detailed discussion of the Lines on 
Shakespeare prefixed to the second folio. He prints in full a 1640 version 
of these lines which no previous editor has taken into account. Mr. Garrod 
stands up for ‘live-long’ monument in line 8, which in his opinion was 
substituted for ‘lasting’ for sound’s sake, and he does not believe that part 
(for heart) in line 10 is a misprint, ‘each part’ being explained as ‘all the 
parts of us, heart and mind and fancy’. 

2. Herbert Wright. The Associations of Thomas Love Peacock with Wales. 

Those who want more information about Shelley’s friend than they can 
find in Van Doren’s Life will be delighted with this essay, those who so 
far know little or nothing of Peacock may become interested in this remarkable 
man, who, though he ‘was so much of the nineteenth century as to revel 
in the glories of mountain solitude, was also the heir to the tradition of 
the age of enlightenment’. It is especially the delightful bit quoted from The 
Misfortunes of Elphin, of which Mr. Wright gives an interesting discussion, 
that may well procure new readers for Peacock. 

If a foreigner is entitled to have an opinion on such matters, I may 
perhaps remark that I do not admire the paragraph on page 42 beginning 
with ‘this novel has a charm all its own’ and ending with ‘an atmosphere 
all its own’. Nor does the following sentence from the next paragraph seem 
altogether satisfactory, either from the stylistic or from the logical point of 
view: ‘By way of contrast, Maelgon stands out more clearly, and this is 
still truer of Melvas and Seithenyn.’ 
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3. R. W. Chapman. Proposals for a New Edition of Johnson’s Letters. 

Mr. Chapman’s Essay, originally a paper read to or inflicted on the Association, 
bears on ‘a critical and editorial problem of a very complicated kind’. 
Johnson’s letters were carelessly written and so far Birkbeck Hill is the 
only scientific editor they have found. However Hill’s edition is far from 
perfect. A sentence quoted by Mr. Chapman shows how serious are the 
errors that have crept in. 

She will go back to her arithmetick again; a science which will always delight 
her more, as by advancing further she discerns more of its use, and a science 
devoted to Sophy’s ease of mind; for you fold in the last winter that she loved 
metaphysicks more than romances. 

The italicised words should be discovers, suited, case, held, the Muses. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Chapman’s efforts to procure a reliable 
text of Johnson’s letters, for which he appeals to the members of the Association 
for assistance, may be crowned with success. 

4. H. Clement Notcutt. The Faerie Queene and its Critics. 

Mr. Clement Notcutt’s contribution seems to me the most valuable of all. 
To him the current opinion that Spenser’s masterpiece is a great poem, 
but suffers from the most deplorable formlessness, is a contradiction in terms. 
He therefore tries to show that Spenser is not open to the charge of having 
after the first book lost grip of his subject. Mr. Notcutt tries to prove his 
point by a careful analysis of the fourth book, which has been called a 
‘riat_ of formlessness’. If Mr. Notcutt, like many English critics, had not 
utterly ignored the work of foreigners, he might aave spent some of his 
energy on a discussion of Mons. Legouis’ altogether admirable analysis of 
the first book of the Fairy Queen, where in his opinion the allegory is as 
obscure and inconsistent as in the later books. Besides Mr. Notcutt’s elaborate 
defence of Spenser as a constructive thinker leaves behind the impression 
that, if so much ingenuity is necessary to show the fundamental unity of 
the Fairy Queen, it is at least doubtful if it is really there. Also, I believe, 
Mr. Notcutt is claiming more for his hero than he would be able to answer 
for when he says: ‘Spenser looks at life with much the same breadth and 
sanity that we find in the greatest of his contemporaries, and his vision 
is scarcely less searching.’ Surely the mere fact that Spenser’s poem is 
concerned with conceptions of fundamental importance to mankind, as Mr. 
Notcutt points out, does not prove his statement. Not every parson is a 
deep thinker however much attention he may give to the great questions 
of life. All the same, though I confess to not a little scepticism as to Mr. 
Notcutt’s conclusions, I think he has fully justified his claim that ‘the Faerie 
Queene is worth a more patient and thorough study than has yet been 
given to it’. 

5. Archibald MacMechan. Canadian Literature: The Beginnings. 

Mr. MacMechan shows that Canada ‘the least literary of the colonies’ 
has a literature of its own, although his article does not seem likely to 
tempt many to make a closer study of the authors mentioned. For curiosity’s 
sake, and perhaps in the hope of renewing a pleasure of many years ago, 
when we spent our first pleasant hour in the company of Oliver Goldsmith, 
one would like to have access to the work of his Canadian grand-nephew 
“and namesake, the author of The Rising Village. Perhaps the editors of 
that huge and expensive collection The Homebook of Verse (American and 
English) * might find space for it in their next edition. 


* New York. Henry Holt and Company. 
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6. Alexander Keith. Scottish Ballads: their evidence of authorship 
and origin. : 

Mr. Keith, who has just edited another collection of Ballads’), is an 
opponent of the communal theory which does not seem to flourish in 
Scotland. The words applied by a ‘Scots professor of the blunt old school 
to German philosophy, ‘Water that’s drumlie is nae aye deep’ seem to him 
to be equally applicable to the ‘ingenious theories of ballad-origins which 
during the past generation have come to be the fashion’. His article is an 
attempt to strengthen the position of the adherents of the theory of individual 
authorship by proofs derived from a close study of some Scotch ballads. 
It is perhaps worth mentioning that to Mr. Keith the golden age of ballad- 
making lies between 1550 and 1700. 


The Hague. J. H. ScuutT. 


Swinburne. By HAROLD NICOLSON. (E. M. of L., New Series). 
Macmillan, 1926. — 5/—. 


‘It is not men of genius who are conquered by their education,’ observes 
Mr. John Bailey in his book on Walt Whitman. Swinburne was conquered 
by his, and the inference seems plain. But, as Mr. Nicolson states in his 
first chapter, ‘Swinburne has hitherto been fortunate in his biographers’, 
by which he means not only that Swinburne’s life-story has never yet 
been marred by any ungentle handling, but also that this gentleness in 
dealing with his life and character has been extended to his poetical and 
artistic reputation as well. It is true we have T. S. Eliot’s study in The 
Sacred Wood (1920) striking a different note, but this study is only con- 
cerned with Swinburne as critic. And we also find some obifer dicta of a 
somewhat disparaging character in ‘On English Poetry’ by Robert Graves 
(Heinemann, 1922). But most critics would appear to regard lese-Swinburne 
as the unpardonable sin... 

Though Harold Nicolson is not of their number he has steered a cautious 
middle-course in the book under review as he has also done in his study 
on Tennyson (second ed. 1925, Constable). He admits that Swinburne’s 
worst poetry is ‘disconcertingly similar’ to his best, that he would be ‘the 
last to deny that from any continuous reading of his poetry a certain 
lethargy is apt to result’, and that he would not ‘affirm that this is solely 
due to a transitory fluctuation in taste.’ 

‘Some theory must be evolved which may serve as a guide to what is “good” 
in Swinburne’s poetry and what is “bad”. Such a theory will show, I trust, 
that much of the present distaste for Swinburne is due to purely accidental 
causes, such as his technique, and that there does in fact exist in Swinburne 
an “internal centre”, tenuous but intense, which, if once realised, will give 
to his poetry an abiding interest and a stimulating originality.’ (p. 3, bottom, 
p. 4, top, my italics). Nicolson proceeds to a definition of Swinburne’s 
grievous fault: ‘he had no sense of audience’. Hence a failure to communicate 
emotion. The reviewer agrees and is pleased to see the critic reject Stuart 
Mill’s dogma about poetry being a soliloquy. Now this was a dogma which 
Swinburne always acted upon, and this wotild not have led to such 
deplorable results if the poet had been a less eccentric human being. His 


') Alexander Keith. Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs. Coll 
Gavin Greig. Aberdeen University Press. 21/—. rs. Collected by 
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‘emotional receptivity began to ossify in 1857, that is in his twenty-first 
year. The experiences which he had by then absorbed became his future 
attitudes: all subsequent experiences were little more than superficial 
acceptances or, as his passion for babies, special kinds of belief. The sea, 
the sun and wind had been absorbed in childhood; with Eton came 
Sophocles, Sappho, the Birds of Aristophanes, Catullus, the Elizabethans, 
Landor, Mary Queen of Scots; during his first year at Balliol there flamed 
for him Mazzini and the detestation of Napoleon III. This strange assortment 
remained throughout his life the essential stimulus’. (p. 9). Swinburne is a 
case of arrested development. Even his experiences of the sea ‘remained, in 
their essence, those of boyhood’. Hence the stock epithets and phrases. 
Harold Nicolson estimates that the simile of the ‘foam-flowers of the sea’ 
must occur at least two hundred times in his poetry, and he further throws 
out the alluring hypothesis that Swinburne, in whom two antagonistic 
instincts, viz. that of self-assertion and that of self-abasement, were to be 
found in close juxtaposition, was dimly aware of his imperviousness to 
impressions, and tried for a certain number of years to remedy this ‘by 
exploiting his accessibility to influences’. (p. 60). ‘This process led him 
inevitably to draw from literature the stimulus that he could not readily 
obtain from life.’ 

This is a thoughtful, enlightening and judicious contribution to English 
criticism which no serious student of Swinburne can afford to ignore. In 
organic coherence it surpasses all its immediate rivals, even Edward 
Thomas’s valuable book. — In future editions the author should not deprive 
Paul de Reul of his particule, as he has done throughout, and insert 
Rossetti’s name among the authors parodied by Swinburne in the Heptalogia 


of 1880 (p. 172). 
# WILLEM VAN DOORN. 


Handbook of English Intonation. By L. E. ARMSTRONG and 
I. C. Warp. Pp. VIII + 124. Teubner, Leipzig-Berlin, 1926. 
Cloth M. 4.80. 


The book I am going to review here is a very valuable addition to the 
small collection of books treating of intonation. It is dedicated to Professor 
Daniel Jones and both authoresses are his assistants in the Department of 
Phonetics of the University of London and lecturers at his summer vacation 
course in Spoken English for foreigners. So we may take it for granted 
that at least his indirect influence has contributed to its excellence. This 
assertion is not meant at all to detract anything from the statement in the 
Preface that: ‘in preparing this book we have purposely avoided consulting 
any other works on English Intonation, and have made our analysis from 
personal observations only’. On the contrary, the knowledge that this hand- 
book is the outcome of original researches enhances its importance greatly. 
We need not have any misgivings now that in comparing its results with 
those of other investigators we merely compare a copy with its original. 

The book as a whole leaves a very favourable impression of its careful 
preparation and of the devotion with which it has been composed. The 
writers have tried to improve upon the graphical indications of intonation 
used up till now. In a book like this we must by no means consider this 
to be a matter of secondary importance. Professor Klinghardt's system of 
notation has been adopted, but with some modifications so as to show 
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clearly the connection there is between the stress and the intonation of a 
sentence and to bring out the rhythmic scheme, which is rightly thought 
to be of great importance in this respect. In transliterating the examples 
and texts the writers have used the phonetic alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association in its narrow form. The pronunciation recorded is 
that which they use in fairly careful speech and no alternative pronunciations 
have been indicated, which is a wise plan, as this might distract the student's 
attention from the principal thing aimed at, viz. a correct intonation. What 
they take this to be is stated as follows: ‘Attention has been concentrated 
on ‘the simplest forms of intonation used in conversation and in the reading 
of narrative and descriptive prose, so that the foreign student may have the 
opportunity, without undue confusion, of learning one type of intonation that 
is essentially English’, although they ‘are aware that there are other varieties 
and deeper subtleties of intonation than are here recorded’. In leaving these 
out the Misses Armstrong-Ward prove that they are of a practical turn and 
that they know what students want. This is evident throughout the book, 
especially from the great number of simple, colloquial expressions, exclamations 
or short sentences to practise a certain type of intonation with, to which 
are added a good many short stories and conversations, every one of which 
is suitable to be spoken or read aloud. And if the student has to do without 
the help of a native speaker or an efficient master, he will appreciate that 
he can make shift with three gramophone records specially made to illustrate 
the principles set out in the book. 

Another feature of this Handbook is that emphatic sentences are treated 
separately: as their intonation expresses a special meaning in the speaker’s 
mind, they must necessarily show deviations from the intcnation of un- 
emphatic sentences, though not producing an essential difference. — Only 
two ‘tunes’ are distinguished, the falling and the rising tune. This is only 
seemingly different from Palmer’s four types, for the combination of the 
falling and rising tunes (which is Palmer’s third type) is discussed at great 
length, and his fourth type is avowedly a toned-down modification of the 
rising tune. The examples to practise with are systematically grouped under 
the usual headings: statements, questions, commands and exclamations, and 
in each special case the shades of meaning expressed by either tune I| or 
tune II are pointed out, e.g. some questions are really statements and 
commands: /s the man a fool? (= The man is not a fool.) — Will you 
come to-morrow ? (= Come to morrow.) — The contrary also holds good: 
Ring me up at eleven, spoken with Tune I is a command and with Tune II 
a request. — On p. 21 attention might have been drawn to the remarkable 
continuation of the rising melody in speaking the words enclitically added 
to the question itself, e.g. Jsn’t it possible to get a doctor? he inquired in 
an anxious tone. 

Very interesting is the remark about rhythm as an important general 
factor of English speech-melody. We read: ‘In each sense group the stressed 
syllables occur at more or less regular intervals of time, and the unstressed 
syllables, whether many or few, occupy the time between the stresses’. 
Now this fact has been stated before, but not with reference to intonation. 
The writers then go on to say: ‘It is this factor that gives English its 
characteristic rhythm; such regularity is not monotonous however, because 
of the pauses that are made between the groups and the varying intonation 
of the groups.’ Besides they point out that though all the grammatically impor- 
tant words in a sentence receive the stress, the rhythmical rather than the 


grammatical principle often seems to regulate the stress and consequently 
the intonation. 


—— 
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After having amply illustrated the use of the two fundamental tunes, the 
authors pass on to the discussion of longer sentences, containing two or more 
Sense-groups and consider the various combinations that may occur and the 
meaning resulting from either of the tunes. It stands to reason that paren- 
thetical groups are also treated of here. It is a great pity that on pp.-32, 
33 and 34 some examples are printed in such a way that the connection 
between the text and the graphical representation of its melody is_lost. 

Before treating of Emphatic sentences the writers state the distinction they 
want to make between J/ntensity, by which the meaning already contained 
in the word is intensified and Special Prominence, by which one or more 
words are brought into special prominence, generally for the sake of contrcst. 
— When over and above extra-stress and change of intonation the various 
other devices to effect emphasis are mentioned, such as lengthening or 
shortening of sounds, use of the glottal stop, repetition, gesture, facial 
expression, kind of voice, we miss the pause, either before or after the 
word to be emphasized of which the use is by no means infrequent. — 
When reading this section I got the impression that too much attention 
had been paid to the intonation of emphatic speech. As a possible expla- 
nation I suggest the fact that the composers of this Handbook are women, 
whose language in this respect is different from that of a man; cf. Palmer’s 
remark that ‘intensification is more characteristic of the speech of women 
and children than of that of man-speakers’. And on p. 50 they say themselves: 
‘When a speaker uses Tune II, with emphasis, he implies, very definitely, 
something he does not express in words. The implication may be and very 
often is, some contrast in the mind of the speaker, some uncertainty, in- 
decision, encouragement, warning, a wish to avoid appearing abrupt or 
dogmatic, a desire to continue the argument, a feeling of politeness: in all 
cases a lack of finality’. Now some of these mental attitudes are oftener to 
be observed among women than among men. 

Much attention is also paid to the practising of the fall-rise, on the 
ground that a foreign student finds it difficult to pronounce a final word 
of one syllable with a fall-rise in the pitch. Fortunately this does not apply 
to Dutch students, because they are familiar with it in their own language 
e.g. ’t Is toch niet waar? But it is noteworthy that Mr. Palmer also thought 
it typically English and at first doubted the correctness of my represen- 
tation of the Dutch speech-melody, though after his own investigation he 
acknowledged its existence. — The frequency of level-stress has not been 
specially mentioned, though Klinghardt thought it so important that he 
discussed it, adding a great many exercises, before he began the discussion 
of English intonation itself. ; t 

In reviewing this Handbook of English Intonation I have involuntarily 
referred to Palmer’s English Intonation with systematic exercises and Kling- 
hardt’s Uebungen im englischen Tonfall. Now the book of the Misses Arm- 
strong and Ward compares favourably with the latter, as the examples are 
more numerous and better graded and the stories and conversations only 
give colloquial English, really suitable to be spoken or read. It is on a par 
with the former, because its shortcomings as far as scientific exposition 1s 
concerned are counterbalanced by its easier division and graphical notation. 
So without any reserve I can strongly recommend this book to all those 
who want to perfect their English pronunciation in relation to intonation and 
especially to those who are teaching or are going to teach this world-language. 


The Hague. L. J. GUITTART. 


——— 
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Current Letters and Philology. 


4. Fiction. 


The confident predictions to which we referred last year about the speedy overthrow 
of the novel by the short story seem to have put novelists on their mettle. Novels are 
not only as plentiful as ever, but, when compared with those of a few years ago, they 
show on the whole a distinct tendency to grow in bulk. In spite of the repeated warn- 
ings, that the feverish reading-public of to-day has neither time nor patience for the 
leisurely perusal of a somewhat lengthy book, there were this year several successful 
novels that exceeded the usual limit. Mr. Wells has even tried to revive the old, time- 
honoured three-decker and to go one better that popular author Compton Mackenzie 
has promised his admirers a novel in seven volumes to be published in 1930 with an 
American firm, who have already hit upon a magnificent catch-phrase for their advertise- 
ments: “The new one million words novel.” Not content with this trifle he has also 
threatened to write — fortunately in a still remoter future — a historical novel in 33 
volumes covering a period of more than nine hundred years (1000-1914). Probably the 
announcement was meant as a— somewhat ponderous — joke, though the wording breathed a 
spirit of grim and solemn determination. At any rate we hope Mr. Mackenzie will recapture 
the glow and integrity of his early. works, for after Carnival and Sinister Street he has 
often grievously disappointed us; but we have our misgivings, as the scope he has 
allowed himself will make it difficult for him to avoid his besetting sins: anecdotage 
and journalistic padding. 2 

Another feature of the year 1926 was the activity shown by the older novelists of 
established reputation. In the spring announcements were made calculated to raise 
thrills of anticipation, but when the works appeared, the thrills soon calmed down to 
modest satisfaction or were in some cases changed into actual disappointment. It is 
indeed curious, that none of the notabilities has this season quite reached the heights 
attained before. 

In a somewhat querulous preface to the enormous work (The World of William 
Clissold. Benn. 1926) with which Mr. H. G. Wells celebrated his sixtieth anniversary, 
he persists, that his book is a novel and nothing but a novel. This statement presup- 
poses an apprehension that, without it, the reader might mistake the book for something 
else and especially the third volume, which consists almost entirely of a series of 
essays, justifies the fear of a possible misconception. If then we must regard it as a 
work of fiction pure and simple, we cannot but say that as such it is inferior to its 
delightful forerunner Christina Alberta’s Father (1925). The hero, who tells the story of 
his life, is the only character that stands out strong and clear; all the others have 
remained rather vague, more or less hastily sketched figures and the story, though there 
are fine parts in it, is not very interesting. It is interrupted again and again and Wil- 
liam himself seems to attach but little importance to the autobiography proper. He isa 
great scientist, a very successful man of business, an economist and a philosopher, who 
has pondered on nearly all the probtems of life. Not until his sixtieth year, however, 
did he discover that he could write. And as if to make up for time lost, he has crammed 
his autobiography with studies and articles on a host of subjects: moral, religious, 
political, sexual, educational etc. These, often propagandistic, essay-like parts are in 
themselves highly interesting and brilliantly written, frank, witty and very stimulating, 
but one wonders why Wells has thought it necessary to attribute them to a fictitious 
personage. They are so obviously his own, that they weaken the reality of Clissold as 
an objective, independent character. 

John Galsworthy’s The Silver Spoon (Heinemann 1926), the second instalment 
of a new trilogy, itself a sequel to The Forsyte Saga, is a fine, graceful novel, but a 
little thin and pallid, less intense and brilliant than the first part: The White Monkey 
(1924). It holds the attention to the last page, but chiefly on account of the interesting 
intrigue, the dramatic, skilfully told story, turning on a lawsuit, in which Soames plays 
an active part. The well-known Forsyte characters, except Soames, who is as real and 
lifelike as ever, have lost something of their former brightness, while the personages 
who are introduced for the first time and who thus lack the support of our recollections, 
have not as yet attained much vitality. And since this new novel deals with a period so 
little removed from the one reflected in The White Monkey the observations on the 
moral and social aspects of modern life could be little more than repetitions. 
_ It seems a curious trick of fate, that Arnold Bennett, who has insisted on the 
importance of composition as “the foundation of all arts’ and complained that it is 
usually utterly unconsidered in England or painfully misunderstood, should now himself 
have. written an unbalanced, somewhat lopsided novel: Lord Raingo (Cassell, 1926). In 
this ‘roman 4 clef’, in which several characters besides the hero: Lord Rhondda, can be 
identified, caricature and satire, sheer fun and serious psychology are mixed together. 
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It is in parts very amusing, but the attitude of the writer towards his figures is not 
quite consistent. The last long phase, the detailed description of the hero’s illness and 
death is excellent, but it hardly fits in with the first parts and almost makes the im- 
pression of being a great fragment of another, unknown novel. 

In Harmer John (Macmillan, 1926) Hugh Walpole has returned to the quiet of 
his well-known cathedral-town. The Swedish teacher of gymnastics who settles there, 
is a man of high, unselfish ideals; not content with ministering to the bodily well-being 
of the citizens, he soon tries to improve their morals and the economic conditions of 
the town as well. At first he exercises a beneficent influence, but like many other social 
reformers he has to contend with a fierce opposition and finally meets with a tragic end. 
The rather hackneyed theme is treated with some power and there are several lively 
and touching episodes, but the hero is not very convincing, among the minor figures 
there are only a few really interesting characters and this long-drawn, somewhat old- 
fashioned book cannot be called one of Walpole’s best. 

Mr. Mase field’s quaintly named novel Odtaa (Heinemann, 1926) is a superficial book, 
somewhat akin to the shocker; the characters do not come out well and sometimes act 
in an unexpected or incomprehensible way. But it tells a really stirring story of the 
dangerous-journey-variety and the descriptions are admirable. 

Among the younger writers Pauline Smith has done exactly what was expected 
of her, neither more nor less. She has written an unusually good, highly finished, though 
not a great, profound or strikingly original first novel: The Beadle {j. Cape, 1926), which 
leads us again to the barren South African district she knows so well: “The Little Karoo”. 
The characterisations are strong, clearcut and absolutely true to life and the book shows 
the same grip on reality, the restrained humour and the deep, yet equally restrained 
sympathy for her personages which made her short stories so remarkable. 

Two years ago the poet Martin Armstrong surprised us with a beautiful narra- 
tive, a chronicle of village-life in England, which at once put him in the front-rank of 
prose-writers. He has now followed up his success with a historical or rather legendary 
novel: Desert (J. Cape, 1926) which, conveying a totally different atmosphere, has a 
delicate, wistful beauty of its own, while the spiritual life of the hero is rendered with 
deep insight. 

An artist of whom much may be expected is H. E. Bates, but, however interesting 
and original, his first book The Two Sisters (J. Cape, 1926) introduced by the great 
discoverer E. Garnett, is much more a promise than an actual achievement, which still 
leaves us in doubt whether this very young man possesses the essential qualities of the 
novelist. The tendency to transmute trifling occurrences into awful happenings, to exalt 
all emotional states — sweet privilege of unhardened youth — is probably one of the 
reasons why this story does not carry conviction. The vision is vague and very incom- 
plete, the characterisation shadowy; the whole novel fabulous and in some parts almost 
fantastically unreal, though evidently meant as a truthful rendering of life. But the author 
has proved himself a distinguished prose-writer and some of the scenes have dreamlike 
beauty. Time, experience, continued application may one day enable him to write a 
powerful novel — or has he, perhaps, rather the makings of a poet in him ? : 

Another novel which holds out a promise, though a promise of a quite different kind 
is Brangane by Martin Millis (Constable, 1926). The unscrupulous heroine is not 
quite convincing, but there are several interesting minor figures and it tells a lively 
story, which at the same time forms a social satire of some merit. ; 

Richard, Myrtle and I (Constable, 1926) is another instalment of the irregular family- 
chronicle Ste phen Hudson is writing. This talented novelist has always attached 
undue importance to technical experiments and in this story he again introduces a new, 
disturbing device. The I of the book represents the artistic side of Richard’s personality, 
which tries to gain a complete mastery over him and is here treated like an independent 
figure, so that one remains long in doubt as to the intended allegory. The result of this 
method is a heterogeneous mixture of reasonings, psychological dissertations and powerful 
dramatic scenes. The latter make us regret the persistence with which Hudson refuses 
to write along simpler, more ordinary lines. . A 

A quiet, tender beauty emanates from the straightforward, unpretentious Jove-tale : 
(Heinemann, 1926), parts of which first appeared in the “Adelphi”. 


poems have recently appeared in “The Sixpenny Poets”. A. G. v. K. 
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Brief Mentions. 


Conjunctional As in Post-Position (Rich as he is — Friends 
as they are — Distinctly as he speaks —.). By EINAR EKBLOM. 
Bilaga till Hudiksvalls h. allm. laroverks arsredogérelse 1925-1926. 


The Swedes are like the English in one respect at least: they are not afraid to seem 
conservative. This is the second time that we receive a treatise forming the appendix 
to an annual report of a secondary school. When I was a pupil of the gymnasium of 
Groningen the old custom still existed there, but I am afraid that it has now been given 
up, and at any rate the custom hardly exists anywhere else in Holland. It might prove 
of advantage to the schools to revive the institution; or are our headmasters so over- 
whelmed~-with administrative werk (including the compiling of statistics that nobody 
ever looks at) that they have no time to improve the standard of teaching in the schools, 
by encouraging scientific work by schoolmasters ? If they wish to suggest a revival to 
their masters, they will find in the Swedish papers on English an excellent example of 
the benefits of the custom. 

Dr. Ekblom’s little treatise deals in a dozen large pages with a construction that is 
not, indeed, ignored in our handbooks of modern English, but that certainly has not 
received the systematic treatment that its importance justifies. The construction chiefly 
expresses a concessive relation, but not exclusively. This point is well brought out by 
the author, far more satisfactorily than had been done up till now. He also shows. that 
the structure of the sentence differs according as the meaning is concessive or not. 
Finally he traces the construction back to earlier English, when the originally comparative 
character of the construction is shown by the correlative pair of conjunctions (as rich 
as he is, or so rich as he is). 

Students of modern English who are anxious to read what the author has to say on 
this matter will find the essence of the treatise in an article in Moderna Sprak for 
October 1926. There is probably more to be said on the history of the construction, 
especially if we include the so-called infinitive (Talk as I may, —). But what the 
author gives us here is valuable. To Dutch students of English it is of some importance 
to see that a combination of historical study with a complete mastery of the living 
language is a practical possibility. — E.K. 


Petit Manuel de Philologie Anglaise. |. Précis d’Histoire de la 
Langue. Par PauL Dotrtin. Paris. Henri Didier. 1926. 


This little book (100 pages) is a companion to the choice of Old English texts 
reviewed in the August number of last year. What was said in recommendation of the 
earlier book applies to this one too. It contains a very short outline of the history of 
English sounds and inflections. In imitation of the book by Professor Huchon the inflections 
are traced back to Primitive Indo-Germanic. Apart from some mistakes in this part 
(nobody, as far as I know, has ever suggested that the stems in -n had a final -s in 
the nominative in Indogermanic), it would seem more useful to me to use the small 
amount of space for English only, without going further back. The development of the 
Old English sound-system is dealt with in little more than two pages, perhaps a wise 
proceeding when a full treatment was out of the question. The brief treatment of sounds 
enables the author to give some information on the development of the English vocabulary, 
a subject that can be understood without much special knowledge, and on English 
syntax. The result is that the book, unpretentious as it is, will probably succeed in 
arousing interest in the study of English. This is more than can be said of most intro- 
ductions of the sort. — E.K. 


Everyman's English Dictionary. Pp. 592, octavo. London, 
Everyman’s Library, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., (1926?) 2/6. 


_ This Dictionary purports to be “a convenient working English Dictionary,” and spe- 
cial stress is laid on its being what used to be, and is often still, called, a “Pronouncing 
Dictionary.” Decidedly called; that’s all. But together with old Annandale and Nuttall 
it can be relegated to the lumber-room as a “Pronouncing Dictionary.” It is difficult to 
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understand how the House of Dent, with at least two phonetical experts of world-wide 
repute, so to say, on the premises, could be responsible for its publication. Judging by 
their Note on Pronunciation the co-editors (names unknown; all we know is that Ernest 
Rhys is the General Editor of “Everyman’s Library”) seem to rely on G. Bernard Shaw 
for their phonetic wisdom, but then, one Pygmalion does not make a phonetician. 

If the age of cottage is not pronounced in the same way as the iage of carriage I’m 
a.... Czecho-Slovakian. Jones bears me out. But the great unknown’s notations are 
kot/aj and kar’ej respectively, the key-words to these sounds being fate and met; dorture 
is to be pronounced faur/tur. Verbum sap.! 

The definitions are not clearer than those of the average dictionary, to say the least 
of it or them. (Premises, land or any interest in land e.g. is not very helpful.) We prefer 
those of the Pocket Oxford or Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. The foreign student will 
miss the appropriate prepositions with such words as rely, engage, boast, and why are 
names of countries and their derivatives excluded? Although “superfluous definition 
has been rigorously cut out to achieve the insertion of many words added to ordinary 
speech during the last twenty years,’ we miss, for instance, antenna and listener-in 
(wireless), the pictures (cinema), tape (telegraph), blind-alley (occupation), which words 
may puzzle the reader of present-day English. — M. L. R. 
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Dutch and English Intonation. 


In December 1925 Dr. L. J. Guittart published his thesis De Jntonatie van 
het Nederlands met inbegrip van een Vergelijking met de Engelse Intonatie }), 
As this book is the first containing a systematic study of the intonation. of 
the Dutch language, thus breaking entirely new ground, and as the author 
also makes a comparison between the intonation of the English tongue and 
that of his native speech, I consider it a great pleasure to bring it under 
the notice of the readers of English Studies. The pleasure I take in writing 
about it is without alloy, the author having given infinite love to the task 
he took upon him, having shown much discernment in arranging his sub- 
ject matter and overcoming the many difficulties that presented themselves, 
and having taken great pains to produce a highly readable book, in which 
endeavour he has completely succeeded. 

In view of the importance of the subject for Dutch students of English 
I shall deal with the book at somewhat greater length than usual and give 
a full list of my remarks together with some suggestions and additions. I 
hope that these may prove useful when a second edition of Dr. Guittart’s 
book is called for. 

In the introduction (p.9) the author says that in the study of intonation 
we have to begin with our own native language. In this I entirely agree 
with him. Of one’s own pronunciation, of the melody one uses in speaking, 
one can be pretty well informed; but though one may have learned to 
speak a foreign language very well, one can never speak with authority on 
the way in which that language should be pronounced and intoned. Com- 
parison is possible only when we start from a conscious knowledge of our 
own language. 

About the difference between singing and speaking (pp. 4-5) — see also 
my Klankleer*) § 120 — we may yet say that though the intervals are 
undefined and very frequently smaller or larger than any interval we use 
in music the range of intonation is very extensive. Daniel Jones says in 
An Outline of English Phonetics, § 693: “It is a noteworthy fact that most 
people in speaking reach notes much higher and much lower than they 
can sing.” It must be much easier to reach a high pitch just for a moment 
in speaking than to keep up a high tone in singing for an appreciable 
length of time, whereas the growling low tone we often use could not be 
sung on the same tone. Each of us can easily find this out, which discovery 
may be very useful, as many speech troubles and throat diseases are caused 
by using tones too high and too low for our voices. , 

On p. 6,3 we read: “Een ironiese toon geeft aan een zin een betekenis, 
geheel tegengesteld aan die van de woorden.” Here, however, the speech 
melody may remain and often does remain entirely the same. Only the 
timbre is changed; we hear something mocking in the tone of voice. See 
also p. 7,7, where “de aard van de zinmelodie” refers to the timbre of 
the voice, to what in Coleman’s remark, cited on p. 7, 9, is named its quality. 

About the importance we have to attach to the study of intonation I 
should like to say something at the end of this article. 


1) Kemink & Zoon, Utrecht. Pp. 115. ; 
2) De Klankleer en haar practische toepassing, 6de dr. J. B. Wolters U. M., Groningen 


en Den Haag, 1927. 
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Chapter II gives an excellent chronological survey of books and articles 
which either in part or entirely treat of intonation. ') Here I have only a few 
minor remarks. Should not the semi-colon put after zamen (p. 14, |. 10 fr. b.) 
be placed after gemaakt heeft (1.8 fr. b.) ? — In Sweet's Elementarbuch des 
gesprochenen Englisch (p.17, last par.) he also gives marks for the rising- 
falling and falling-rising intonation. — Sweet is not the only one who thinks 
the help given by books on intonation insufficient (p. 18, last lines of par. 1). 
Daniel Jones, Harold E. Palmer, and Misses Armstrong-Ward also insist on 
the guidance of a native teacher. — When the writer says of Frau Klemm 
(p. 24, 1. 3) that she “Engels spreekt als haar moedertaal” it makes me think 
that she is not English, whereas in reality she is. 

Chapter III is headed “De Intonatie van het Nederlands”, names the 
restrictions the author has laid upon himself, discusses the various kinds of 
intonation, explains the symbols he uses, and tells us when the various 
modes of intonation are employed. He says (p. 30, II) that he has left out 
the patheties muzikaal accent, but do not the intonations in which opwinding 
(p. 36, type I*), Heftig protest (id., type Il), geruststelling (p. 37, par. 2), 
vriendelikheid (p. 38, par. 3), ongenoegen, pijn, afschuw (p. 39, par. 4), etc. 
are expressed fall under this ? — When the writer speaks of vergroting van 
kracht and verhoging van toon (p.31) he might have mentioned the fact that 
the very highest excitement is often expressed in Dutch by a low tone. When 
we are red with anger, the pitch of our voice is raised, but when we are 
white with anger, we speak the prominent words in a low tone (see my 
Klankleer, § 121). 

Dr. Guittart, proceeding from his own way of intoning, has tried to give 
“een gemiddelde of wel een gestileerde intonatie” of the Dutch language 
(p. 32, par. 2). In his normalised or conventionalised intonation he has 
attempted to indicate the way in which the average Dutchman speaks. That 
his norm, as will appear a number of times in the following pages, is not 
mine will not surprise but simply interest him. Thus the first tonetic 
transcription of a sentence he gives on p. 33, differs from what I should 
have given. — I entirely agree with him that the absolute height of the 
tone does not matter at all. In his book Om Nodvendigheden af Sikre 
Meddelelselsmidler i Dovstummeundervisningen ( p. 40) Dr. G. Forchhammer 
tells us how easy it is to raise or lower the tone in which a conversation 
is carried on. Personally he told me that more than once he had convinced 
an unbeliever on this point by leaving him in a room adjoining the one in 
which a conversation was taking place after ascertaining with him the 
height of the fundamental tone used by the speakers in the next room, and 
then joining in the conversation and raising or lowering the tone at will. 

On p. 33, par. 3 we find an ingenious definition of onscheidbare woord- 
groepen (sprechtakte, groupes d’énonciation, tone-groups), which, however, 
cannot satisfy me. In Klinghardt and Klemm’s Uebungen im englischen Ton- 
fall (p. 32) they are named intonatorische sinntakte and after them Lilias 
E. Armstrong and Ida C. Ward in their Handbook of English Intonation +) 
(p. 25) say that “connected speech consists of sense-groups each of which 
is an intonation-group”. Klinghardt makes it quite clear to us that we 
divide our sentences into smaller groups when this is necessary in order 
to be understood. These smaller groups must have a certain melody 


) To which should be added M. L. Barker, Joshua Steele on Speech - Melody (‘Prosodia 
Rationalis’ 1779), Mod. Lang. Rev. 1924, XI) 160. 174 — Ed. i A 


') See Dr. Guittart’s review of this book in the April number of this journal. — Ed. 
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(Armstrong-Ward call it a fune), a certain intonation which tells us that 
Something more is to come or that the sentence is finished, at the same 
time giving us information about its meaning. From this it follows that the 
division into intonation-sense-groups must vary with the speaker and the 
circumstances under which he speaks. One thing should be quite clear to 
an efficient speaker: he must be understood without much difficulty on the 
side of his audience. 

When we rightly understand the’ foregoing, we see that Dr. Guittart’s 
definition of onscheidbare woordgroepen: “groepen woorden, die bij lang- 
zaam spreken (b.v. dikteren) niet door een pauze zouden worden gescheiden 
en die één hoofdklemtoon bevatten” 1) (the words in italics referring to 
intonation), is ingeniously worded. But here we see how much easier it 
would have been for us if the author had first told us what he understands 
by klemtoon, nadruk, hoofdklemtoon, etc. and had given distinct marks or 
symbols for each of them. Sweet has felt this when he speaks of weak 
stress, medium stress, strong stress, emphatic stress, and when he names 
the various kinds of sentence-stress in his Elementarbuch and his Primer 
of Spoken English. Coleman knew that the words stress, accent, and emphasis 
were not sufficient when he wrote his /ntonation and Emphasis and made 
a distinct difference between prominence (Dr. G. speaks of het voor- 
naamste woord [p. 34,1.4fr.b.]) and intensity, saying p.9,7: “In nearly 
every sentence some word is subjectively regarded as the chief word (or, 
as we shall now term it, the prominent word) namely that word which 
constitutes the logical predicate — the informing word, the word denoting 
the fact to which one’s attention is called, the word that answers the 
actual or imagined question, the last word that one would sacrifice to save 
a halfpenny on a telegram”, and saying of intensity ( p. 10,10): “The word 
black (Good heavens, child, where have you been. You’re black) is said 
with violent emphasis not to denote the importance of the word relatively 
to the other words of the sentence (though it does happen to be the chief 
word) but actually to add some effect of horror to the meaning of the 
word. The manner of expressing such emphasis may be called “Intensity”. 
“Black”, said in this way means “very black”, “black all over.”” Then he 
says ( p. 14,22): “Prominence is invariably accompanied by a sudden turn 
(rise or fall) in the intonation... . It is this intonation-turn that gives the 
prominence, while the stress merely serves to mark where the turn begins. 
The emphasised syllable may begin lower or higher*) than the preceding 
one, but there must occur, either during this syllable, or from it to the 
next, a sudden fall or a sudden rise.” He comes to the conclusion (p. 14, 24) 
that “for the suggestion of prominence intonation appears practically the sole 
instrument.” — It is, partly at least, this insufficiency of stress marks and 
intonation marks which makes Prof. Daniel Jones have recourse to curves 
and musical notations in his Intonation Curves, his Outline of English 
Phonetics and others of his well-known and never sufficiently studied works, 
and which brings Harold E. Palmer to use his big and small dots, indicating 
stress and relative pitch, besides his more special intonation marks. It is 
also the need of expressing themselves with perfect clearness which makes 
Armstrong-Ward in their above-named Handbook suggest the term special 


prominence ( p.44) symbolised by a large-sized \- ae ; 
Which syllable has the “hoofdklemtoon” (see definition on p. 33) in a 


1) The italics are mine. 
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sentence like this: 1k (misschien jij of een ander wel) heb het niet (jij 
meent misschien van wel) gezien (misschien wel gehoord)? We have 
only one onscheidbare woordgroep here, and there are three words to which 
we want to draw the attention of the speaker. How can we bring some 
uniformity in the way in which intonation is denoted, in other words what 
tonetic marks can we use when we don’t want to employ special symbols 
or curves or a musical notation but simply give tonetic texts written pho- 
netically or not, as Armstrong-Ward do in their Handbook (pp. 78—83 and 
pp. 93—124), and what terms can we use to exclude misunderstanding ? 
I would suggest this: 

1. let us confine accent to word-stress ; 

2. let us use stress for sentence-stress only and speak of strong, medium, 
and weak stress (marked by ’ [strong stress], . [medium stress] placed before 
the syllable; weak stress being left unmarked); 

3. let us speak of prominence to indicate the logical predicate, the most 
important word of the sentence, the word in the stressed syllable of which 
the peculiar intonation of the sentence becomes apparent, and of emphatic 
prominence when the other words in the sentence are neglected and attention 
is given to the logical predicate alone (marked by ’ [prominence] and ” 
[emphatic prominence] placed after the syllable. 

In this way, we can distinguish between ’/k heb het ‘niet gezien’; ‘Ik 
heb het ‘niet gezien”; Ik” heb het niet gezien; Ik heb het niet” gezien; ‘Ik 
heb het niet” gezien, etc., and we could also indicate what Armstrong -Ward 
want to do (Handbook, pp. 54—57) that there are two prominent words in 
one intonation-sense-group, showing at the same time which of them has 
emphatic prominence, e. g. J don’t’ think he knows” about it; I don’t” think 
he knows’ about it; It’s not’ my” business, etc. In Dutch we might use the 
terms accent, klemtoon (sterke, middelmatige, zwakke), nadruk en sterke nadruk. 

With reference to what is said on p. 33, Il. 5—4 fr. b, I must draw attention 
to the fact that at the beginning of a sentence the pitch is generally a little 
above the fundamental tone and therefore a little higher than at the end. — 
P. 34, par. 2: de twee hoofdsoorten have not yet received a name, see also 
id. par.4: deze twee hoofdsoorten. — In my opinion a falling-rising intonation 
is much commoner in Dutch than a rising-falling-rising one (p. 35, Ill). — 
Is it right to say (p. 35, Opm. 2) “dalende kern met versterking d. w. z. 
klemtoon” when Palmer says (English Intonation, p. 8, ll. 6—5 fr. b), “The 
falling nucleus tone is said to be intensified when the actual fall is preceded 
by a slight rise of pitch”? Palmer’s words also explain why it is at first 
difficult to distinguish between a rising nucleus tone and an intensified 
falling nucleus tone. 

In this book (p. 35, par. 3 fr. b.) the same phonetic symbols have been 
used as in Dr. Kruisinga’s Grammar of Modern Dutch. There is much to 
be said for this, but I regret that the same symbol marks the w of duwen 
and the w of wek. Does Dr. Guittart really make a difference between the 
w of duw (duwt, duwde) and that of duwen and not between the w of duwen 
and that of bewaren or of wek? I also think that it is very often difficult 
to distinguish between i and i, especially when the print is not very good. 
Why not take two symbols that are more easily distinguishable 1)? — Here 
I may also say that my phonetic transcription of the Dutch sentences in this 
book would often be different from the author’s. I don’t drop the n’s of 
peren, bomen, etc.; my voiced stops at the beginning of a word remain as 


1) We suggest a small capital 1 for i. — Ed. 
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they are in sentences like /k vind, dat je hem moest straffen (p. 36, 1. 1), 
so that I don’t say ik fin tat but ik fin dat etc., etc. (see my Klankleer, 
especially part Ill). 

Dr. Guittart, in arranging his subject-matter (p. 35, par. 2 fr. b.) starts from 
the chief kinds of sentences, not from the chief types of intonation, as Palmer, 
Daniel Jones, Klinghardt- Klemm, Armstrong-Ward do, which shows us that 
he has written not in the first place for learners but for those who have 
already studied some book on intonation. Even for these I cannot see that 
his way is an improvement. 

In De peren hangen al aan de bomen’) (p.35, 1.2 fr. b.) the first syllable 
of peren undoubtedly has the Aoofdklemtoon, not bo of bomen, which, though 
it is the prominent syllable needs hardly any stress. This shows the flaw in 
the definition of onscheidbare toongroepen on p. 33. 

In pronouncing the prominent syllable of bomen (p. 35, |. 2 fr. b.) my 
voice does not slide down from a high tone to a low tone but suddenly 
goes down to the fundamental tone while the weak-stressed syllable men 
has the same pitch. The syllables peren hangen al aan de have a high pitch, 
bomen a low. So I often replace [\.] by [@.-], and when I have an em- 
phatic prominent syllable and my voice goes upward or remains high in 
consequence of the stress, my voice goes down during the pronunciation of 
the vowel only when it is long or when there is a diphthong, occasionally 
also when a short vowel is followed by one or more voiced continuants, 
e.g. Je bent zwart”*) [..@], Dat ben ik niet’ [...@], Een goeie ken'nis 
[..-@e], but Daar is Ko’ [..%], Geef ‘mij room” [.@ \], Aan den rand’ 
[..\]. If ever there is a tendency to slide down on the a of zwart and 
the ie of niet, it is very slight, and the voice never comes down to the 
fundamental tone. We say that sentences like Je bent zwart, Dat ben ik niet, 
Een goeie kennis have a falling intonation because we hear the fall in Daar 
is Ko, Geef mij room and because we are quite sure that there is no rising 
intonation, as in Niet ? Zwart? 

How difficult it is for me (who am what may be called musical) to 
imitate the falling tone in English syllables like fot, us, that, etc. is proved 
by the fact that at first I often wrote in the margin of my books on English 
intonation : “impossible’ with short vowel followed by voiceless consonant”. 
But even among English people [\] is often replaced by [@.]. Read what 
Palmer says (p. 10, par. 3): “When the falling nucleus is followed by a tail, 
some speakers frequently (or even habitually) replace the falling tone proper 
by a falling interval, they pitch the nucleus on a high tone and leave the 
fall to be inferred by the first syllable of the low tail, j.e.: [@.....] in- 
stead of [\...-.]” 

Is there so much difference between a /outere mededeling and the mede- 
deling van een volstrekt feit that we could easily choose between type [> 
(pag. 35, last par.) and type I* (p. 36, par. 2)? Does not the difference lie 
here that in Een  walvis is een \ zoogdier, wal has strong stress (a walvis 
is spoken of, not another animal) and zoog of zoogdier is the prominent 
syllable, while in — Een walvis is een \ zoogdier, zoog has emphatic pro- 
minence (the animal we have already spoken of, een walvis, is not a vis but 
a zoogdier). — The same difference we find between — Dat is wat \ anders 
(it is not the same), where anders has emphatic prominence and Dat 


1) I nearly always give the usual spelling, not the phonetic. In quoting from Dr. G.’s 
book the simplified spelling has been retained. 

2) De z of zwart is voiceless after the ¢ of bent, de w is voiceless with the possible 
exception of the part adjoining a, r and ¢ are both voiceless. 
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(what you are saying there) is wat \ anders, in which sentence dat is strongly 
stressed and anders has the prominence. That the nucleus is the same in 
both sentences is simply owing to the fact that the word dat is not con- 
trasted to another word (dit for instance) but that there is a contrast between 
two statements. — We say — Ik dacht dat het \ zijn schuld was when it 
was his fault, not the fault of another person. The fall, which is considerable, 
is entirely confined to zijn; schuld and was have a low pitch. I hope that 
in the second edition of this book the author will indicate stress and pro- 
minence and thus make it quite clear to us what his Dutch sentences mean. 
Now we have to gather their meaning from his tonetic transcription. 

It seems to me that ¥ and % (see for example p. 36, par. 3 and p. 37, 
par. 1), which often occur in English, are rarely used in Dutch and are 
replaced by \¥ and &. When I give, approximately, a musical notation of 
Het was allervervelendst (p. 36, alin. 3), it is this: 


Het was al ler ver ve lendst 


The e of ve, the highest tone, being preceded by v, a voiced continuant, 
we may occasionally hear a very short tone before it, the same in pitch 
as the preceding syllable or lower, sometimes much lower. It seems to me, 
however, that in this case the v of ve belongs more to the preceding 
syllable ver so that we had better place our nucleus mark \ before e and 
not before v: Het was allervervvelendst. | never hear my voice rise during 
the pronunciation of v; with a sudden spring it reaches the high tone of e. 
See also Daniel Jones, An Outline of Engl. Phonetics, §§ 732 and 728. Let 
us suppose, however (instrumental phonetics may be able to cast light on 
this subject), that the short lower note helps to form V and %, this intonation 
is possible for a Dutchman only when the long vowel or diphthong of the 
prominent syllable is an initial sound or is preceded by a voiced vowellike 
or by a voiced continuant. With a short vowel the formation of V and % 
meets with exceptional difficulties. When I sometimes hear it in the deliv- 
erance of a professional reciter, it sounds affected to my ears. In their 
Handb. of Engl. Int. (pp. 69-70) Armstrong-Ward tell us how difficult % 
and are to foreigners: “A slight variation in the emphatic intonation of 
tune I und tune II is shown in this section. Examples of this are placed 
last because 1) such a variation, though very common, is not absolutely 
necessary; 2) it is very difficult for foreign students to observe and to 
acquire, and 3) the writers hope that students will master thoroughly the 
preceding section before attempting it. 

The variation consists in a rise of pitch prefixed to the intonation of an 
already emphatic syllable and occurring within that syllable.... Thus, the 
level pitch of an emphasised syllable may, for greater emphasis, be replaced 
by a rise-level pitch, a fall by a rise-fall, and a fall-rise by a rise-fall-rise.” 

The scandent head (p. 36, par. 3) is also very uncommon in Dutch; I 
am even inclined to say that in the form as it is given here, it is never 
heard in Dutch. Just try to pronounce each following syllable of the head 
in a higher tone than the preceding and listen to the result. » 
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In the sentences given in the last paragraph of p. 36 I think that ~~ ¥ 
is much commoner than +. Are not prominent syllables on a high pitch 
far more usual in Dutch than those on a low pitch? — Should not the writer 
have explained how the rise-fall-rise in ~~ Dit is niet het huis dat \ ik 
gebouwd heb (p. 37, 1.6) is distributed over ik gebouwd heb? In my opinion 
‘» must be replaced by & here in normalised Dutch, the short vowel of ik 
not lending itself to a rise-fall intonation. | won’t, however, come back to 
this again. — Is a scandent head possible imei pareee Ol Dao Lame, 
intonation of the example on p. 37, last par. is quite different. I should say: 


Wees nu maar niet ter neer ge sila gen 


The tone may also go down during the pronunciation of neer, the second 
part of the syllable being as low as the following syllable ge. We get 
another variant, aS normal as the two other intonations, by sinking our 
voice on ter to the fundamental tone and then suddenly raising it to the 
high tone of neer. — Is ook right on p. 39, |. 3 fr. b.? — I often pronounce 
the sentences on p. 40, par.1 with a falling intonation, the voice, however, 
being kept up and not sinking to the fundamental tone. This is done to 
avoid the tone of finality which generally accompanies the falling intonation. 
— 1 cannot understand what is given on p. AO, par. 2, typeib. Is ¥ a 
misprint for ¥ so that we should read \ tafel, » boekenkast? The nucleus 
syllable cannot be any other than the accented one, and the voice must 
go down during the pronunciation of fa [\.] or remain high and jump 
down to fel [@.]. We can hardly say that the words named in this para- 
graph do not form part ofa sentence. They are often given aS answers to 
questions: “Wat staat daar?” — “Tafel, bevel’. When we simply name a 
number of words, we may say: \ tafel, \ stoelen, or {@.], \ room, 
_abri\koos |generally..@]*) or tafel {@-], stoelen [@:], etc. Can we 
say that “het lexicografies accent veranderd kan worden door het zins- 
accent’? Should not we then be told what the writer means by lexico- 
fies accent? Is it perhaps a kind of intonation? — That the accent mark ’ 
is placed before the accented syllable has not been said (p. 40, par. 2). — 
Why does Dr. Guittart treat morgen, gewoonlik, in Londen as embryonale 
intonatiegroepen (p. 40, par. 2 fr. b.)? Does the place of these words in 
the sentence make any difference so that Morgen komt hij terug differs 
irom Hij komt morgen terug, etc? Does he perhaps mean to imply that 
morgen has already been named so that we must read Morgen (do you 
speak to me of to-morrow ?) komt hij terug? As I understand these sentences 
I should say: . Morgen komt hij tevrug, Ge woonlik doe ik het \ 20, In 
— Londen spreekt men het \ niet zo uit (is niet zo \ uit a misprint for 

niet zo uit ?). ba pyre 

In special questions (middle of p. 41) a rising intonation is frequently 
used when a series of questions is put by a judge ox any other person for 
the sake of getting accurate information. This explains the rising fone on 
p. 73, 1. 8; p. 75, ll. 13—14, and p. 77, 1. 28. Hoe heet je? Waar ben je 


SSS 


aN If there is a fall here, it is very slight and never reaches the fundamental tone. 
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geboren ? may in this case have a high or a low head. — Hadn’t we better 
say (p. 42, par. 1) that in such cases the nucleus syllable has emphatic 
prominence ? This would explain Waar” zat jij? [\. -] (I care for the place 
only), Waar zat” jij? [.@.] (not Waar lag” jij?); Waar zat jij”? fae B 
etc. — We also use a falling intonation in general questions (p. 43, parr. 3 
and 4) when in reality there is a statement or a command: Mag ik die 
\ krant? = Geef mij die krant; — Heeft hij het gevdaan? = Zeg mij, of 
hij het gedaan heeft. Note the difference between —_ Zou het mooi \ weer worden? 
= Het zal mij benieuwen, of het mooi weer wordt and Zou het mooi + weer 
worden? = Denk je, dat het mooi weer zal worden? The sentences named 
p. 43, par. 5 are of the same sort: Was het de moeite waard op zo iets 
te letten? etc. 

On p. 44 the writer uses the word nevenschikkend in an unusual sense, thus 
running the danger of being misunderstood. I think another word should be 
found for what the writer wants to express here, also for onderschikkend 
(p. 46, par. 2). The chief difference I feel between — Het kan van \ hout 
zijn, — of van \ ijzer (p. 44, par. 2fr.b.) and — Het kan van + hout zijn 
— of van \ ijzeris thatin the first case the speaker leaves the impression that 
he has finished his sentence with hout, the second part coming as an after- 
thought (een aanvulling of latere inval [p. 44, c]), whereas in the second case 
he has not pronounced his sentence before he has given himself time to 
think and can give a complete statement. What Dr. Guittart calls met enige 
aarzeling (p.45, parr. 1 and 3) comes to the same thing. When we intone 
+ tien, + dertien, * acht, * veertig (p. 45, par. 2 fr. b.), we may continue 
our enumeration, but when we close with \ veertig, we have completed it. 
With the exception of the bdijstellingen the difference in intonation between 
what the writer calls nevenschikkende en onderschikkende reeksen (see sen- 
tences on pp. 44—46) depends upon the foregoing. — The intonation given 
p. 45, par. 3 is quite unusual to me. I should have said — ’k Heb het niet 
ge/weten, ~~ en ’t kan me niet \ schelen. The writer’s intonation sounds 
English to me, not Dutch. — Instead of ~ de drukste stad van ons » land 
(p. 46, par. 1). I should say de ~~ drukste stad van ons \ land. — Hadn’t 
we better consider Als ge rust nodig hebt a separate intonation-sense-group ? 
— The intonation of the sentences in A p. 46 \ + differs from mine; 
I should replace it by ¥ \. 

On pp. 47-48 Dr. Guittart discusses the voortgezette intonatie found in 
enclitic and parenthetical sentences and certain dependent clauses. I can’t 
see why this should be called illogical (p. 47, par. 2; see also Coleman, 
Int. and Emph., p. 19 § 46). When a sentence loses its chief importance 
and is only tagged on to the principal part of what we have to say, or is 
put somewhere in the sentence as a parenthesis, it is quite natural that it 
should be treated like any other unimportant words or syllables. As soon 
as it gets significance enough, it requires its own intonation, Compare Ben 
Je geflukkig? vroeg ik with Ben je getlukkig? — vroeg \ ik: Schrijf je 
ons + morgen? vroeg mijn \ vrouw, if we want to lay emphasis on the 
fact that the first question was put by me, the second by my wife. See 
also Klinghardt and Klemm, Uebungen im engl. Tonfall p. 61 and Armstrong- 
Ward, Handbook etc., pp. 27—30. 

Can the Sentences in par. 2, p. 47 be compared with those in par. 3 ? 
Is not Vroeg je hem, wat hij er van dacht? simply a general question like 
Vroeg je hem dat? — ls boek (p. 47, par. 4) the nucleus of the sentence, 
not gekocht? Does Dr. Guittart perhaps contrast boek with schilderij or 
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Some other object? — Does not the average Dutchman treat enclitic and 
parenthetical sentences in the same way so that antwoordde ze heel kalm 
(p. 48, 1. 4) generally takes a high tone? — The marks on p. 48, par. 2 
fr. b., used in Klinghardt and Klemm’s book are not explained here; 
see, however, p. 92. 

Chapter IV gives us a normalised tonetic transcription of two carefully 
selected dialogues, which give ample opportunity for showing what sorts 
of intonation are often used in conversation. — No explanation has been 
given of *, which evidently indicates that the following word is a proper 
name, see for example p. 51, 1. 1. — Is not Martalis (p. 51, |. 3) the 
nucleus word? — To me there is a difference between _ zeker libe\raal 
and zeker libetraal (p. 51, 1. 5)? The first means that the speaker is 
certain; the second expresses a supposition. — Is not soort (p. 51, par. 2, 
]. 6) the nucleus? In this case we should read  echte onvervalschte \ 
soort. — We had better read Barthold staarde hem als ver wezen \ aan 
and take aan as the nucleus (p. 51, par. 3, |. 1). — I should say met een 
i ronische tinteling in zijn oogen den vrager \ aanziende (p. 51, par. 4, 
ll. 2—3) because this clause is too important to be considered as merely 
tagged on. — Is not it more normal to say dat Martalis” werkelijk een.... 
(p. 53, par. 2, 1. 1)? — Is the rising intonation mark before zegt u (p.55, 
l. 1) a misprint? I should say * Rythme zegt u? — I should say Be-grijpt 
u? (p. 55, par. 8, 1. 5) because uw is not important enough to be considered 
as the prominent syllable. — It seems to me that — slepende \ dactylen 
(p. 57, par. 2, 1. 17) cannot be replaced by ". slepende * dactylen (p. 57, 
par. 2, ll. 18—19) on account of — stampende \ jamben of ana pesten 
in gaxlop and because the following relative clause is continuative and 
not restrictive. 

In Chapter V Dr. Guittart has done excellent work. He has given us a 
notation like that of Daniel Jones in his /ntonation Curves of three gramo- 
phone records so that we have a graphic representation of the way in 
which Dr. Willem Royaards has recited Kloos’ sonnet “De Zee” and a 
fragment of “De Kruissprook” by Multatuli, and Mr. W. J. van Bemmel 
Wortman has told us about “De stomme muzikant voor den kantonrechter”. 
1 quite agree with what he says about the general usefulness of the “sub- 
jective method”. We have to acquire the intonation we ourselves make use 
of through the ear only, not with the help of instruments, however useful 
they may be to decide doubtful points. 

The following remarks will show with how much interest I have read 
this chapter. The remark made on p. 63, rem. 3 requires qualification. In 
het gas is duur, ik wisch het uit, ik bof er bij, ik lach er om, etc. the s of 
gas en wisch, the f of bof, and the ch of lach remain voiceless because 
we always say gassen, wisschen, boffen, and lachen and are accustomed to 
hear the voiceless continuant between two vowels. Only in words like is, 
was, als, of, which are not found by the side of forms with ss and ff the 
final consonant generally becomes voiced, and always in lees, beef, huis, 
raaf, etc. because the voiced consonant is heard in lezen, beven, huizen, 
raven, etc. See also p. 64,6; p.65, last paragraph, and other places. — How 
does the author know that the second r of verreining is pronounced (p. 63, 
5)? We hear one r only, but which of the two we don’t know. Cannot 
the stress begin on ei? — We hear had with a d not only for the reason 
given but because we always pronounce d in hadden. De ¢ van zat does 
not become d in zat ik daar? (p.64, 11). — Assimilation or non-assim- 
ilation often depends upon the degree of distinctness we want to attain 
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( p. 64,12). — Is not the n inserted between me and eens ( p. 65, 3) because 
in some Holland dialects mijn is frequently heard instead of mij or me: 
Geef mijn dat maar. | have never understood this fear of hiatus. Is not it 
found in hij antwoordde, beéindigen, de aarde, etc., etc.? By using the 
glottal stop we can also avoid it; but why should it be avoided? ae The 
disappearance of / and n in zul je, wil je, ben je, kun je, kon je, etc. 
(p. 66,17) is quite common in conversational language. — A following l 
(p. 66,21) cannot make the second part of e higher; it may, however, 
have a diphthongising influence when the jaw is lowered for the pronun- 
ciation of / and causes a sort of a to be heard. — Does not Dr. Royaards 
pronounce n in onmenschelijk ( p. 66,23) because he wants to give on the 
independence of a separate word meaning not, thus making it more expressive ? 
-— | suppose that toen ben je ( p.67,25) became foem ben je, and then m 
was dropped or pronounced indistinctly before 6. — The stressed syllable 
has a low pitch (p. 67, ll. 15-14 fr.b.) because in |. 8, p. 73 the speaker 
wants a rising intonation for his question, and in 1.9, p.73 the slide of 
the falling intonation is in Dutch commonly replaced by a sudden fall. The 
high pitch of volks is owing to strong stress. The end of the question is 
bureau (see p.77, ll. 27 and 28). — 

In Chapter VI we find a comparison between the intonation of the Dutch 
and of the English language. This chapter was somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to me as in my opinion the writer follows his English model too 
closely. His intonation in the excellent transcriptions in Chapter IV does 
not differ so much from mine. There the chief difference is that he uses % 
and % where I should take \ and lt, which point I discussed above, but 
in this chapter the differences are great and many. 

The examples of type Ib (p.82, Engl. side, par. 1) are taken from Pal- 
mer, Engl. Int. p. 75,1. He says: “The system [ ] is used: I. Jn State- 
ments of a less Categoric Nature. In the same way that we may have one 
prominent or ouistanding word in a sentence, we may have one prominent 
or outstanding sentence in a passage. Such sentences (when of an emotional 
or dramatic character) are generally intoned according to this system. They 
are sentences which might be italicised in their entirety’. These cannot 
be called sentences “van lJouter mededelende aard”. Type Ic, which is 
used for — Jk kan het niet be\schrijven (p.82, Dutch side, par. 1) is 
used to express excitement (see p.36, par.3), which corresponds much 
better with what Palmer says. The second Dutch sentence of par. 1 is said 
to belong to type 1b, which is used for simple statements (see p. 35, last 
par.). But neither the first nor the second sentence seem normal Dutch to 
me as they are given by the author. I should read Jk kan het niet 
be\schrijven and Je ~ had kunnen \ weten, dat etc. — The first sentence 
of the 2nd par., p. 82 is an answer to the question Wat is een stoel? with 
strong stress on wat, otherwise we might just as well have said in Dutch 
Een Stoel is een \ meubelstuk. — For type Ic (p. 82, Dutch side, par. 
3) see my remark about p. 36, par.3. —- I cannot read the first sentence 
of par. 1, p. 83 in the way given there. I say Jk denk — niet, dat je zult 
+ slagen when I leave the sentence unfinished and do not say the rest, 
for example maar je kunt het probeeren, or Ik denk — niet, dat je zult 
v slagen [®.] with perhaps a slight rise in the unaccented syllable gen. 
— The first sentence of par.3, p. 83 sounds very strange to me because I 
never hear a rising pitch in the pronunciation of ik. I think that ik bedoel 
is generally pronounced [@.-], the tone sliding upward, though not much, 
while saying doel. The % in the second sentence is equally strange to me, 
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but I need not repeat this any more. — Does now that you have got this 
one (p.84, Engl. side, par. 3) make the meaning of the sentence sufficiently 
clear? Palmer says “[very well then, as one isn’t enough.] Try and find 
another!” — Is not Er is overvloed van \ tijd (p.84, Dutch side, par. 
1 ) much commoner? The rising intonation in statements is far more usual 
in English than in Dutch. — Instead of \ liggen and \ nog een te vinden 
(p.84, Dutch side, par.3) I always hear [@.] and [@....]; 1 cannot 
hear the tone slide down on lig and nog. — For  Maak je toch niet zoo 
+ boos (p.85, Dutch side, alin. 1) I always say — Maak je toch niet zoo 
\ boos, or I pronounce boos with strong stress, not returning to the funda- 
mental note. — Of type IV on p.86, par.3 (IVb is not mentioned by Pal- 
mer) Palmer says (Engl. Int. p. 84, bottom): “The head is almost invariably 
scandent (we have already had occasion to note the animated nature of 
this type of head).” — Should not the intonation of the second part of 
the sentence be given (p. 87, par. 1)? Have we to read + Gisteren // 
\ was hij er niet or * Gisteren // was hij er \ niet? The English sentence 
produces the same difficulty. Where does Palmer give it as it is printed here? 

There are hardly any misprints in the book, but on p.90, 1.3 mijn 7 
hond should be mijn + hond, and on p.91, 1.7 the n of een grap 
should be replaced by the symbol for Dutch ng. The figures 1, 2, etc. on 
the right hand side of pp. 94 and 95 are quite indistinct. 

The intonation of Dr. Guittart on pp. 95—105 is much more like mine 
than that of the first part of the chapter. We differ, of course, with respect 
to ‘¥ and %, but for the rest the variations are but slight, For * omgang- 
Engels || of zo + iets (p. 97, 1.19) I should say of) 20. tts: cade ais 
nogal bedenkelik (p. 101, 1.7) is quite unfamiliar to me; and is not 
_Tedereen + ziet het, zoo dra hij het boek \ opneemt (p. 103, I. 4) at 
Jeast as usual as Jedereen \ ziet het, etc.? 

On p. 106 the author points out the resemblance between English and 
Dutch intonation. The languages are nearly related so that we need not 
wonder at this. “Yet,” he continues, “when we hear an Englishman and a 
Dutchman speak their own language, we at once hear the great difference 
between the two.” The ‘slight’ differences he speaks of must therefore be 
of sufficient importance to produce the different impressions the languages 
make upon us. I am quite conscious of the difficulties 1 shall meet with 
in trying to call attention to a few points of difference in the intonation of 
the two languages but I feel it my duty to mention them here. 

1. First and foremost comes the difference named by the author on 
p. 108, par. 4. We are inclined to raise our voice when a syllable gets 
strong or even medium stress, also before we arrive at the intonation 
syllable; the average Englishman keeps up a level or a gradually falling 
pitch in the sentences given here and stresses his syllables without perceptibly 
raising the tone of his voice. We need but look at the place of the dots 
and comma’s which are used to indicate intonation in this paragraph to 
be aware of the difference. But does not this point to the advisability of 
using another system of notation than the one generally made use of in 
this book? Palmer gives his intonation symbols but at the same time makes 
bis meaning quite clear by using big and small dots denoting stress and 
relative pitch of voice. Could not we make a more liberal use of this 
method or of Klinghardt and Klemm’s? The marks used in Armstrong- 
Ward’s book, which was published after Dr. Guittart’s Int. v. h. Nederl. 
had appeared, seem to answer their purpose very well. 

2. A sliding tone in English intonation is often replaced by a sudden 
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rise or fall in Dutch; especially when a syllable consists of a short vowel 
and voiceless sounds or a short vowel and one or more stops, the slide 
in Dutch is not or scarcely perceptible. The English V and % are replaced 
by ¥ and vu or by [@] and [@°]. Compare: You are black [..\] (C.’) 8, 
I, b) with Je bent zwart [..%]; Then » I said of course with Toen zei ik 
natuurlik [..®-.*]. See also the notations of Lindeman (G. p. 73, 1. 7), 
in den Briel (G. p. 73, |. 9), een jong (G. p. 73, 1. 10), burengerucht (G. 
p. 73, 1. 11), naders van weten (G. p. 73, |. 12), naar toe gegaan (G. p. 75, 
l. 17), vermaak in (G. p. 75, 1. 19). Has perhaps the avoidance of glottal 
stops in English before stressed words beginning with a vowel something 
to do with this difference ? 

3. In statements a rising intonation is much commoner in English than 
in Dutch. Coleman says (p. 21, 54), “In a single sentence the most prominent 
word has a fall, while any other prominent word has a rise or fall-rise, as 
~ My + uncle went to \ Malvern the other * day.” A Dutchman will read 
this English sentence: My ~ uncle went to \ Malvern the other day. Many 
other cases are mentioned in Daniel Jones, Coleman, Palmer, and others in 
which a rising intonation is generally used in English, especially in con- 
versation. Compare also the following sentences: 


English intonation. Dutch intonation. 

I for\get the exact * name (P. p. Ik ben den juisten naam ver- 
100, 1. 10). Ygeten. 

* Really? ee + interesting (id. + Zoo? ~~ Dat interes\seert mij. 
iiaeie—b;). 

He was in the \ Park when I * found Hij was in het \ Park, toen ik 
him (C. p. 9, 8). hem vond. 

~My house is all + right (Sw. ~~ Mijn huis is + goed. 
Prop. 13;-L.211): 

I think * so (J. § 701). Mij ~~ dunkt van \ wel. 

Iam ~~ awfully * sorry (J. § 702). Het  spijt mij \ erg. 

I go home at ¥ six, + generally Ik ga ——s- doorgaans om zes uur 
(A. W. p. 27). naar \ huis. 


4. In English a stressed or prominent syllable in statements often has 
low pitch sliding upward, whereas in Dutch we generally use high pitch 
and only occasionally sink our voice. 


English intonation. Dutch intonation. 
~~ What an extra/ordinary *) \ thing Wat is dat buitenge\woon. 
(J. § 717). 


te it are you \ doing (C. p. 26, Wat ¥ doe je daar toch. 
ee ; es about * that (P. p. 101, Dat ~~ spijt me \ erg. 


) In the following pages I shall use the following abbreyiations: C = Coleman 
Intonation and Emphasis G = Guittart, De Intonatie nah het Nederlands ;P=HE. 
Palmer, English Intonation ; Sw. Pr. = H. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English; } = Daniel 
ones, English Phonetics; A.-W = Armstrong-Ward, Handbook of Engl. Intonation ; 
w., E. d. g. E. = H. Sweet, Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch. 
*) The stressed syllable in extraordinary is not the nucleus syllable. Not to increase 
the number of the symbols used I shall here indicate the upward glide by +, 


I never \ had one be‘fore (C. 

=p. 1,3): 
What a # pity he didn’t ) come 
(A.-W. p. 6, 1. 2). 

I'd \ rather you * didn’t (A.-W. 
p. 59, 1. 18). 


Ik heb er nog ~~ nooit een gevhad. 
Hoe = jammer, dat hij niet \ kwam. 


Ik zou * liever willen, — dat je ’t 
niet \ deed. 


Can it be that what is mentioned in 3 and 4 makes English sound so 
much like Swedish as has been often observed? 

5. Simply to indicate that the sentence is not finished and more may 
be expected, a rising intonation is less common in English than in Dutch. 


English intonation. 


mee sald... (P.p. 100, lft. b.). 

— You have put a prepo\sition 
— at the end ofa sentence and 
— you have put \ ‘who’ for 
\ ‘whom’ (P. p. 102, II. 3 and 5). 

And \ now, gentlemen — this is 
my *. final \ word (A.-W. p. 28, 
iz 3); 

I will ¥ leave you if you can’t be 
more con v siderate (C. p. 9, 8). 

He was accused, »v falsely, no 
\ doubt, of) fraud (A.-W. p. 30, I. 2). 


Dutch intonation. 

lke? 7615 t0enen 

Je hebt een * voorzetsel geplaatst 
__aan het ~~ einde van een \ zin, 
en je hebt * who geschreven in 
plaats van \ whom. 

En * nu, heeren, — dit is mijn 
~ laatste \ woord. 


I will * leave you if you can’t be 
more con\siderate. 

He was accused, v falsely, no 
+ doubt, of \ fraud. 


6. A high beginning is more common in English than in Dutch, especi- 


ally in the following cases: 


a. When an auxiliary verb or a verb of incomplete predication opens 


the sentence; 


English intonation. 

~ May I fetch your * coat (A.-W. 
p. 24, 1. 10 fr. b.)? 

~ Let me know how you get * on 
(A.-W. p. 60, 1. 12). 

~ Is this the way to Waterloo 
+ Station? 

~ Don’t you think * this one might 
do (P. 56, 1. 4)? 

~ Did you get my * letter in time 
(P26, 1- TO)? 


Dutch intonation. 
— Mag ik je * jas halen? 


Let me _— know how you get ¥ on. 


Is this the way to * Waterloo 
Station ? 

__ Don’t you think * this one 
might do? 

__ Did you get my letter in * time? 


b. When the sentence opens with a conjunction. 


~~ When they arrived at the station... 
(A.-W. p. 33, |. 4 fr. b.) 

~—— If he had stayed another 7 fort- 
night.... (id. 1. 2 fr. b.) 

And — when he + died.... (A.- 
W. p. 39, 1. 3-4). 


_. Toen zij bij het sta*tion kwa- 


MeN <i... 
__ If he had stayed an/other fort- 
night... 


__ En toen hij 2 stierf.... 


7. Level or even stress, which is peculiar to the English language (see 
G. 109, par. 2) frequently shifts the nucleus syllable and causes difference 
in pitch between the corresponding syllables of English and Dutch. 


English intonation. 


Hanover \ Square ?). 

Richmond ¥ Park. 

armchair. 

farmhouse + pump. 

Stop ¥ thief! 

Dear \ me! 

‘New Year’s \ Day. 

The-’north ¥ half. 

‘That was their ‘own Y fault. 

Last *_week I saw your ¥ brother 
(P46.02 el Gs1F. D:); 

\ Half a loaf is better than no 
\% bread (P. p. 93, 1. 7 fr. b.). 
He comes in by the same ) train 

(P. p. 99, last 1.). 

At the mere \ mention of it (Sw. 
Pre p25) Pp belOsireb) 

Well, you have got ‘» two in one 
\Y sentence (P. p. 101, 1. 4). 

It’s too \ late % now (P. p. 94, 1.6). 
The most genuine book-lover in 
\Y London (A.-W. p. 37, 1. 1) 
His most ‘well-to-do parishioners 
(Sw. Pr. p. 50, 1. 16) 

nothing more ‘beautiful. 

It’s ‘very important. 

.... for it was getting ¥ late 
(A.-W., p. 30, last 1.) 

He strolled aimlessly about the 
\ road, _—scikicking \ stones out 
of his path. (A.-W. p. 26, top ). 

I~ gohome at ¥ six (id. p. 32, 1. 5) 

I~ haven’t time to ¥ do it (id 


They ~ gave a fresh \ shout ( Sw. 
E. d.g. E. § 79, 1. 23). 


Dutch intonation. 


\ Hanover Square. 

\) Richmond Park. 

\Y armchair. 

\ farmhouse pump. 

\ Houd den dief! 

\ Dear me! 

New \ Year’s Day. 

De \ noordkant. 

Dat was hun \ eigen schuld. 

Ver leden week heb ik je \ broer 


gezien. 
Een \ half brood is beter dan ¥ geen 
brood. 
Hij komt met den zelfden \ trein. 


~ Louter bij het ) noemen er van. 


¥ Wel, .je -hebt, er= twee ain 
~ één ¥ zin. 

It’s — too ¥ late now. 

The ~~ most genuine book-lover in 
\¥ London. 

His ‘most well-to-do parishioners. ~ 


nothing ‘more beautiful. 
It’s very important [.@**@.] °) 
. want het werd ¥ laat. 


He strolled ~ aimlessly about the 
\ road, kicking stones out of 
his \ path. 

I go home at 4 six. 

Ik heb geen tijd om het te ¥ doen. 


They gave a fresh \ shout. 


8. When combinations like take up, put down, come in, etc. are followed 
by a part of the sentence containing a stressed syllable, the adverbial part 
loses its strong stress in English, but not in Dutch. 


Englishintonation. 
~ Take up your ¥ hat. 
~ Put. down that \ parcel. 
~ Won’t you ’go in 4 first? 
To get up a ) picnic. 
He ~—— made _up his mind. 


Dutchintonation. 
Neem op je ) hoed. 
Leg i neer dat \ pak. 
Won’t you go __ in Y first? 
To get —siup a V picnic. 
He made. up his mind. 


') The head may be higher or lower but Square is the nucleus syllable. 
*) We may even say ’t Is heel belangrijk {.@° -o] without any appreciable stress 


on lang. 
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The ~~ farmhouse * pump gave The farmhouse pump — gave 
out a cry like a \ guinea fowl ~ out —a cry like a \ guinea 
(A.-W. p. 39, 1.6). fowl. 

Mr. Hodges ~—_ came in \ second. Mr. Hodges came ~—_ in V second. 

And ~~ walk out to some place And walk ~~ out to some * place 
where I can get a train \ back. —_wherelcan  geta train \ back. 


9. Note the difference in stress and intonation between who’ever, what’ever, 
wher‘ever, as ‘much as, so ‘much, and ‘so on, ‘what for and ‘wie ook, ‘wat 
ook, ‘waar ook, ‘even veel als, ‘zooveel, en zoo ‘voort, waar’om. 


Englishintonation. Dutchintonation. 

What ever method he had \ tried ~ Welke manier hij ook pro vbeerde. 
GAK-W.; p.33,_1.3: ir. b. ). 

Don’t waste so much time [@@ «®@ .] Verknoei zooveel tijd niet [.@@°\.] 
(A.-W., p. 17, 1.2.) 

The ~ question we want to * ask De vraag, die wij willen * stel- 
is as ‘much \ our business as len — betreft * ons ‘evenzeer als 
\ yours (A.-W., p. 74, 1.3 fr. b. ) pig e 


Isn’t there a misprint on p. 109. 1.7 fr. b.? Instead of Jk heb kwestie 
ge\had 1 should say Jk heb \ kwestie gehad, the accented syllable of 
kwestie being the prominent syllable. Cf. p. 97, Il. 2—4, right hand column. 

It remains to say a few words about the usefulness and the necessity of 
the study of intonation. Useful it certainly is, very useful even, and necessary 
to the teacher of English who gives a certain number of years to the study 
of the language he wants to know thoroughly well. But is it equally 
necessary for all the pupils he has to teach? Is not it sufficient to draw 
the pupil’s attention to differences between the intonation of his own 
language and that of a foreign tongue which are needed for a right under- 
standing ? We are guilty of exaggeration when we say that “intonation is 
of greater importance in teaching a foreign language than articulation” (G. 
p. 7,11). What strikes an Englishman most when he hears a foreigner 
speak English? That he often uses wrong sounds and does not place the 
accent or stress on the right syllable. That is what he caricatures in the 
speech of a Frenchman, a German, or any one who is not a native of 
England. Whisper an English sentence, and you will be perfectly under- 
stood when the sounds are correct and the stress is put in the right places; 
yet, in whispering, intonation falls out, and we only hear the high and low 
tones peculiar to each vowel and consonant, which tones cannot be raised 
and lowered at will. 

I have said this especially because I am afraid that intonation may be 
made into a subject for examination and become an object of horror to 
future candidates. I cannot do better than draw the reader’s attention to 
what he finds in Dr. Guittart’s book on p.54, par.2 with reference to 
rhythm, where examination-rhythm, a dead thing, is placed over against 
rhythm properly so named, a living thing. Paper phonetics, a term of 
Sweet’s, is -horrible enough, paper intonation must be something dreadful. 


Hilversum. P. ROORDA. 
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Notes and News. 


Leerstoelen voor Moderne Talen aan alle Universiteiten? In zijn 
openingsrede van het jongste Philologencongres heeft de voorzitter, Professor 
de Vooys, gesproken over de akademiese studie in de moderne talen. Hij 
zeide o.m. dat deze het aanzien der Nederlandse filologie in het buitenland 
verhoogt, en gaf als zijn mening te kennen dat aan alle Nederlandse Uni- 
versiteiten leerstoelen voor deze talen behoorden te worden opgericht. 

Men kan de vriendelike bedoeling van deze woorden waarderen, en het 
toch met inhoud en strekking oneens zijn. In ons artikeltje in het April- 
nummer over Engelse Taalstudie aan Nederlandse Universiteiten hebben wij 
er reeds op gewezen dat de Nederlandse filologie, altans wat het Engels 
aangaat, haar goede naam in het buitenland niet in de eerste plaats aan de 
Universiteiten heeft te danken. Over de sedert de invoering van het pro- 
motierecht gepubliceerde dissertaties wordt tn de buitenlandse vaktijd- 
schriften lang niet altijd zo gunstig geoordeeld als men uit de woorden van 
Prof. de Vooys zou kunnen afleiden. Leerzaam, en verre van exceptioneel, 
is de aanhef van een recensie in de Revue Anglo-Américaine: ,Ce 
volume a toute l’allure d’une thése de doctorat, et comme beaucoup de 
théses étrangéres, il correspond a ce qui serait pour nous un bon mémoire 
pour le dipl6me d’études supérieures d’anglais. Il est admirablement présente : 
beau papier, belle impression; on ne pourrait désirer mieux. On en serait 
presque a se demander si le sujet en valait la peine.” 

Wij vermelden dit omdat het ons voorkomt dat er in neofilologiese krin- 
gen een gevaarlike neiging tot zelfoverschatting en wederzijdse overschatting 
bestaat. Weinigen lezen buitenlandse tijdschriften, en dan nog maar een 
enkel. Zelfs besprekingen van eigen werk komen de _ schrijvers niet 
altiid onder de ogen. Men bezoekt een kongres, en hoort daar uit de mond 
van een hoogleraar (in het Nederlands) dat, dank zij de Universiteiten 
en het nieuwe Statuut, de Nederlandse filologie in het buitenland een goede 


naam heeft. Aldus vormt zich’ een legende — natuurlik met elementen 
van waarheid, zooals vele legenden — bij gebrek aan een betrouwbare 
waardemeter. 


Niet minder gevaarlik lijkt ons het aandringen op de vestiging van leer- 
stoelen aan alle Universiteiten. Het is opmerkelik dat deze aandrang juist 
uit Utrecht komt. De Utrechtse Universiteit heeft de laatste jaren haar 
poorten wijd geopend voor biezondere leerstoelen van allerlei aard — in- 
dologiese, theologiese en filologiese. Men denkt onwillekeurig aan sommige 
oude kerken wier eigenlike architektuur slechts met moeite te herkennen is 
door de huisjes en winkeltjes die er tegen aan zijn gebouwd. Het is of zij 
zich door zo groot mogelike omvang wil vrijwaren tegen het gevaar van 
opheffing van een der drie Rijksuniversiteiten. Ondanks waarschuwingen 
van vele zijden is de ene biezondere leerstoel na de andere toegelaten, 
soms op grondslagen die geen andere Universiteit zou gedogen. Dat men 
zelfs te Utrecht voor de schaduwzijden van het systeem niet geheel blind 
is, bewijst de rede van Prof. Hugo Visscher in de Tweede Kamer, op- 
genomen in het Februarie-nummer van E.S. Het laat zich begrijpen dat 
men wil trachten door legalisering van het bestaande, met uitbreiding van 
het aantal jeerstoelen tot een volledige fakulteit, aan de ongezonde toestand 
een eind te maken, doch de kwestie van eventuele vermeerdering van het 
aantal neofilologiese fakulteiten dient van algemeen, niet van plaatselik 
standpunt te worden bezien. De vragén die hierbij overwogen moeten wor- 
den zijn: is vermeerdering noodzakelik — en is ze mogelik? 
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Wij kunnen noch de ene, noch de andere vraag bevestigend beantwoor- 
den. Er zijn tans drie Universiteiten — Groningen, Amsterdam en Nijmegen — 
waar de moderne talen op regelmatige wijze vertegenwoordigd zijn. Dit 
aantal is voor een land als het onze toch zeker groot genoeg om de eerste 
decennién aan de vraag naar akademies gevormde leraren te voldoen; en 
wat de wetenschap betreft, de ervaring heeft wel geleerd dat deze niet ge- 
bonden is aan akademiese leerstoelen. Moet dus de vraag naar de nood- 
zaak ontkennend beantwoord worden, in nog sterkere mate is dit het geval 
met die naar de mogelikheid. Het is bekend dat de bezetting van de 
drie bestaande fakulteiten voor de moderne talen in menig opzicht on- 
voldoende is, en ook dat het dikwels grote moeite kost om in voorkomende 
vakatures te voorzien. Wanneer er nieuwe krachten beschikbaar komen — en 
nieuwe geldmiddelen — brengt het belang der studie mee dat eerst deze 
fakulteiten beter worden toegerust, voordat men overgaat tot de oprichting 
van nieuwe leerstoelen in Utrecht of Leiden. Dit laatste zou slechts uit- 
lopen op versnippering van krachten. 

Het is voor onze moderne filologie, vooral de universitaire, te hopen dat 
zij zich haar beperkingen bewust zij, en dat door Neerlandici en anderen 
niet te veel vriendelike dingen aan haar adres worden gezegd. Zij is in 
haar jaren van groei; het zou jammer zijn als zij uit haar kracht groeide. 
Wat zij nodig heeft is niet expansie, doch concentratie. — Z. 


Chaucer and Italy. In an interesting paper, full of weighty matter well 
presented, read before the Vereniging Moderne Talen at The Hague on 
April 9, Mr. Mario Praz discussed the influence exercised on Chaucer 
by the great Italian writers of the Trecento. Dante’s influence on Chaucer’s 
works was widespread, but mainly local; it consisted chiefly in borrowings 
and reminiscences from the Divina Commedia, rather than in any spiritual 
kinship between the two poets. This is well seen when comparing e.g. 
Chaucer’s version of the episode of Hugolino with the original — a cosmic 
tragedy is dwarfed down to the size of a domestic tragedy of starvation. 
To Chaucer, the Divina Commedia was primarily a mine of learned inform- 
ation; it satisfied his typically medieval craving for authorities and quotations. 
Chaucer had nothing in him of the prophet and visionary that was Dante; 
his characters go on an earthly pilgrimage, not on an infernal or celestial one. 

It is curious that Chaucer nowhere mentions Boccaccio, though his 
indebtedness to the Italian author is obvious and extensive. In the case of 
the Teseide and the Filostrato, Chaucer, if he knew Boccaccio to be the 
author, probably looked upon him as a mere link between himself and the 
classical sources. Where an older authority was available, it was considered 
unnecessary to mention the modern one. The Decamerone he seems to 
have completely ignored; by serious-minded contemporaries like Petrarca 
it was regarded as a popular trifle. Mr. Praz denied that it furnished 
Chaucer with a suggestion for the framework of the Canterbury Tales. The 
idea of the.latter must have come spontaneously, the stories being projected 
into the characters of the storytellers, rather than the other way about. In the 
combination of the characters into a company of all sorts and conditions 
of men Italian influence may have interfered — not Boccaccio’s, though, 
but Dante’s. : ¥ . 

As regards Petrarca, though Chaucer made use of his Latin translation 
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of Boccaccio’s tale of Griselda, his influence was practically none whatever. 
This is surprising, in view of Chaucer’s homage to “Maister Petrark”. 

We have to confine ourselves to a bare outline of Mr. Praz’s argument. 
He had interesting things to say about Chaucer’s economy in the use of 
quotations; about his real or supposed sense of humour; about the vagaries 
of modern commentators, and many other points. Those wishing to read 
the paper in its entirety may be referred to the July issue of The New 
Criterion, where it will be published with a critical bibliography. 


An International Anglistic Congress. Dr. Vilém Mathesius, Professor of 
English in the Czech University of Prague, has asked us to publish a 
suggestion of his which will no doubt interest many of our Dutch and 
foreign readers. We cannot do better than quote his letter verbatim: 

“I take this opportunity to make a suggestion. The interest in English 
studies is growing everywhere so that the time has come for their higher 
organization. Personal contact between the scholars engaged in them is 
necessary and the best means how to make it possible is to organize 
regular congresses. The annual meetings of the Modern Language Association 
of America are hardly accessible to any of us, the annual meetings of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association have not the character of congresses 
and the German Neuphilologentage are a national institution. I hope that 
it would be quite possible to have a congress of scholars engaged in 
English studies called once to Holland, then to Sweden, Denmark, France 
Germany and England alternately. If your review calls the attention of 
its readers to this suggestion, I am sure that it will win the sympathy of 
many of them and that it will be realized before long.” 

We hope that this proposal will receive all the support it deserves, and 
suggest that scholars in the various European countries should communicate 
with Professor Mathesius. We also invite the Editors of foreign periodicals 
to copy so as to give the idea every possible publicity. 


Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen. De Jaarvergadering zal 
worden gehouden op Dinsdag 7 Junie 1927, aanvangende des morgens te 
10.30, in het Jaarbeurs-gebouw te Utrecht. 

In de voormiddagzitting zal Prof. Dr. J. H. Scholte een lezing hou- 
den over Taalonderwijs en geestescultuur. 

Na de gemeenschappelike lunch zal Dr. E. Kruisinga spreken over 
De opleiding van de taalleraar, aan de hand van de volgende stellingen: 

I. Het eerst nodige voor ons middelbaar onderwijs (H. B.S. en Gymna- 
sium) is: een regeling van de opleiding van de leraren. 

II. Bij die opleiding moeten geleerden en schoolmannen samenwerken. 

III. Ook de toelating tot het leraarsambt behoort verleend te worden door 
een kommissie van geleerden en schoolmannen. 


Het adres van de sekretaris der Vereniging is Dr. J. B. Schepers, Ripperda- 
straat 11, Haarlem. De jaarlikse kontributie bedraagt twee gulden. Het lid- 
maatschap staat open voor allen die in het bezit zijn van een middelbare 
of akademiese bevoegdheid voor een der levende talen. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax. 


266. A century earlier, Lady Mary Wortley Montague was an illustrious example 
of this tendency: that splendid comet, after filling half the heavens, vanished 
suddenly into desolation and darkness. Lady Hester Stanhope’s spirit was still 
more uncommon; and she met with a most uncommon fate. Lytton Strachey, 
Books and Characters p. 281 f. 

Account for more uncdmmon instead of uncommoner. Hdbk. 1499a. 


267. Charles, thirty-eight years of age, was middle of the three brothers but he 
somehow looked the oldest... Andrew, the eldest, forty, Lord Staverton’s right- 
hand man, was dark... Hutchinson, One Increasing Purpose. I. ch. 1 p. 9. 


Explain the forms of comparison of old here. Hdbk. 1519. 


268. The world of books gets ever larger and larger, and the world of men gets 
ever busier and busier; there is continually more and more to read and less 
and less time for reading. John Bailey, A Question of Taste (English Association 
Pamphlet p. 11). 

What is the function of these comparatives? Hdbk. 1535. 


269. For joy is the best of wine, and Silas’s guineas were a golden wine of that 
sort. George Eliot, Silas Marner ch. 5 (ed. Vechtman p. 67). 


Explain the singular form of the noun in the best of wine. Hdbk. 1553. 


270. Outside politics, 1907 was a gay year enough. There was a severe outbreak 
of pageantitis, which many people enjoyed very much, and others found vastly 
disagreeable. Rose Macaulay, Told by an Idiot III, xx T. p. 251. 


Explain the form and meaning of pageantitis. Hdbk. 1581. 


271. “But when I spoke, you know, just now about a real widow, I meant a real 
widow that — that wids — you know what I mean. Don’t laugh!” 
“All right, Miss Sally. I’m serious.” The doctor composes a professional face. 
“I know perfectly what you mean.” He waits for the next symptom. “Now, 
mother never did wid, and never will wid, I hope. She hasn’t got it in her 
bones”. W. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 17 p. 171. 
Explain the formation of the verb to wid, and the meaning suggested by 


it. Hdbk. 1602. 
272. He was one of those useful people who never finesse, who let you know 
point-blank where you are. ib. ch. 6 p. 52. 
Account for the use of fo finesse. Hdbk. 1767. 
273. “She could perfectly well stop him if she chose, and she did not choose.” 
“Stop him whatting?” asked Sally perplexingly. ib. ch. 6 p. 54. 
Explain the form whatting. Hdbk. 1767. 
274. The Americanadian Problem of the Spoken Word. By Marguerite E. De Witt. 
(title of an article in American Speech vol. I, 3). 
Explain the formation of the word Americanadian. Hdbk. 1824. 
275. “How strange you look out of uniform. I suppose that’s a new suit?” 
“Well, I could scarcely have got into my pre-war clothes. I weigh thirteen stone.” 
“Quite the heavy squire,” said Sir John. “Come here and Jef’s have a look 


at you.” 
Peter went over and stood before his father’s chair — rather like a little boy. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, End of the House of Alard I § 3 T. p. 12. 


Account for the use of the plural form us. Hdbk. 978. 

276. ... they’ve never hit it off, she and them, among themselves. J. D. Beres- 
ford, The Gervaise Comedy ch. 9 p. 163. 

Explain the use of the ‘oblique’ form them parallel to she. Hdbk. 984. 

PA fe “There’s nobody here but us. Cut away, Tishy!” W. de Morgan, Somehow 
Good ch. 18 p. 175. 

Some people imagine that the ‘correct’ form after but would be we. On 

what supposition is this based? Hdbk. 989 ff. 
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278. Have you ordered a cart or anything? Because, if not, one of you must leg 
it up fo the hotel and ask for one. Kennedy, The Constant Nymph (T.) p. 24. 


Explain the use of the pronoun in fo leg it. Hdbk. 1002. 
279. Sir Ralph was devoted to girls: his love for his own little daughter had been 


so great he had often thought right to ‘dissemble’ lest his boys should regard 
her as his favourite. Memoirs of the Verney Family III 60. 


Explain thought right instead of thought it right. Hdbk. 1013. 


280. She was pretty sure to be there. And so she was, and by ten o’clock had 
seen the card and exhausted its contents. W. de Morgan, Somehow Good 


ch. 18 p. F74. 
What is the function of so here? Hdbk. 1032a. 
281. “Not quite so artless, I’m afraid. Paulina is at least sincere, don’t you think?” 


“So is Tessa sincere.” Kennedy, The Constant Nymph p. 179. 
The use of so, although similar to that in the preceding quotation, is 
different; for the predicative adjective itself.is repeated. The construction 
may show the origin of predicative so. Hdbk. 1039. 


282. We know that all will understand it whom we care should do so. W. de 
Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 41 p. 453. 


Account for the oblique form whom. Hdbk. 1131. 


283. . . plays which the Committee itself had to turn the public out of the room 
and close the door before it could discuss, and which I myself have found it 
ee to expose in the press, because no editor . . Shaw, Getting Married 

. p. 236. 
To what verb is which in the first relative clause an object? Compare 
Hdbk 1137, and note that this complicated construction is not mentioned 
there. Note similar complicated constructions in Hdbk. 2178 ff. 


284. This was emphatically the case with the Ishams, who as large landowners 
and members of Parliament held the same place in Northamptonshire that the 
Verneys did in Buckinghamshire. Memoirs of the Verney Family III 196. 

Does the clause subordinate to same express identity of class or individual 

identity? And is the use of that in accordance with the ‘rule’ of the Oxford 
Dictionary quoted in the footnote to Hdbk. 1172? 


285. It is a question of scale, of course. The new scale may perhaps be as easily 
justified as that which the author of the three Garibaldi books had accustomed 
us to expect from him. Times Lit. 15/5, 1922. 


What is the function of that? Hdbk. 1199. 


286. What an irritating thing a conversation can be! Here was this one, just as 
one of its constituent elements was beginning to wish it to go on, must needs 
exhaust its subject and confess that artificial nourishment was needed to sustain 
it. W. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 2, p. 10. 


What is the function of can? Hdbk. 637. Why is one necessary after 


this here? Is the accusative with infinitive after to wish of the usual type, 


or is there a difference? Hdbk. 353 ff. What is the meaning of must here? 
Hdbk. 702. 


287. The “Purveyor,” of course, pointed out that, according to regulations, all 
soldiers should bring with them into hospital an adequate supply of clothing. 
Lytton Strachey, Eminent Victorians p. 134. 


Why is there no article before hospital? Hdbk. 1262. 


288. Nothing indeed remained for the room’s perfection but to fill the new book- 


eile go either side of the fireplace. Compton Mackenzie, Guy and Pauline 
ch. 1 p. 20. 


What is the meaning of either here, and when is it chiefly found in this 
meaning? Hdbk. 1332. 
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289. “Not this morning, Wilberforce. I’m taking my annual ride round the estate. 
You know my old custom.” 
: None better, Sir Richard. And what a one you be for keeping up old customs, 
if you’ll permit the liberty of the observation, Sir Richard.” Mackenzie, Seven 
Ages of Woman ch. | p. I3f. 


What is the function of one here? Hdbk. 1391, 1. 

290. “We must try to find that out.” And Sally sets herself to the task. But it’s 
none so easy. W. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 30 p. 323. 

What is the function of none? Hdbk. 1428. 


Reviews. 


Histoire de la Langue Anglaise. Par RENE HUCHON. Tome I. Des 
Origines 4 la Conquéte normande (450—1066). XIV + 326 pp., 
8° Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1923. 35 fr. 


In the opening sentence of the /ntroduction the author states that this 
book has been elaborated during more than ten years’ teaching in the 
Faculté des Lettres in Paris. It consequently gives us an idea of the 
standard students of English in Paris University are expected to come up to. 

Huchon’s book differs in some respects from other works on the same 
subject. One has only to read a few pages to be struck by the clear, lucid 
style. Frenchmen seem to know the secret of treating a scientific or dry 
subject (the two epithets mean the same to some people) attractively, and 
of placing the intellectual food they are offering to their readers, before 
them in an appetizing and digestible form. Huchon certainly knows this secret. 

Huchon’s Historical Grammar also differs from others as regards the 
contents. He not only deals with the phonology and the inflections of 
O.E., but also with the vocabulary; here he has probably followed the 
example of Wright, O.E. Gramm., Word Formation. Further there is in 
Part II a chapter on the general characteristics of O.E. prose, syntax, and 
style, and another in which the poetical style is discussed. 

After an introductory chapter containing the elements of Indo-Germanic 
and Primitive Germanic phonology, the author proceeds to a discussion of 
the earliest O.E. sound changes. That the information given here is of a 
very elementary description, may be gathered from the fact that only sixteen 
pages are devoted to the treatment of the numerous, and often rather 
complicated phonetic phenomena in pre-historic O.E. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Huchon’s pupils will get a better grounding in the fundamental 
facts of historical grammar than they can possibly obtain from such a 
meagre abstract. , 

The third Chapter, on Morphology, pp. 39—111, is far more satisfactory 
than the second chapter, and gives a_ fairly detailed account of O.E. 
inflections. In Ch. IV derivation and composition are treated. In Ch. I of 
Part II, a survey is given of the principal characteristics of the O.E. dialects 
in connection with short extracts from the Chronicle (Parker M.S.), Orosius, 
Boethius, the Blickling Homilies, St. Matthew (W.S.), a Kentish Charter, 
Paraphrase of Ps. LI (Kentish), the Vespasian Psalter, St. Matthew (Rushw.’, 
Lind., and Rushw.?). These extracts are provided with a French translation; 
one is inclined to ask whether the book has been written for students of 
English who cannot even decipher a simple O.E. text. Or does the author 
consider it unnecessary that those for whom his work is intended, should 
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be equal to such a task? — The next chapter, which to my mind is far 
and away the best part of the book, deals with the functions of the cases, 
the use of the demonstrative and the relative pronoun, the tenses and the 
moods, and with sentence structure, while at the end ofthis chapter fifteen 
pages are devoted to remarks on O.E. style, as exhibited in Werferp's 
Dialogues, the Chronicle, Aelfred’s works, and Aelfric’s Homilies. Particular 
stress is laid on the difference between Aelfred’s own style in the original 
passages in his works, and the way in which he handles his native language 
in his translations. In the last chapter of the volume, as has been stated 
above, the main features of O.E. poetic diction are pointed out. 

I should have been happy, if | could have recommended Huchon’s attract- 
ive book without any reserve to our Dutch students as a pleasant, and 
at the same time, thoroughly reliably guide. When going through the book, 
however, one meets with so many inaccuracies, some, it is true, of com- 
paratively slight importance, but others of rather a serious nature. that an 
unqualified recommendation would not be justifiable. 

Introduction, p. VIIl. According to the author English literature revived 
again in the South, the South West, and the middle of the North. It does 
not appear what texts, in the author’s opinion, originated in the middle of 
the North anterior to 1300 (the time referred to). The N.E. Legends and 
the Surtees Ps. belong to the extreme South of the northern area; the 
comparative frequency of Midland forms, also in rhymes, makes another 
localisation impossible. The Lay Folks’ Mass Book and the Benedictine 
Rule do not belong to the “centre Nord” either. — As will be noticed, the 
literary activity in the East-Midlands is entirely ignored. 

Introd. p. IX. The statement that loanwords, Scandinavian in the North, 
French in the South, presented themselves with increasing insistence, 
requires modification. Huchon perhaps includes the N.E. Midlands in the 
North, though this is not usual. That French words were only adopted in 
the South, is, however, incorrect; there is no evidence that. the borrowing 
of French words began later, or proceeded at a slower rate, in the Mid- 
lands, or the North. 

On the same page we are informed that in the fifteenth century English 
passed through the last two of the great phonetic transformations, the second 
being the diphthongization of the long vowels of Middle English. This is 
correct only as far as M.E. f and @ are concerned; 4d, @ and @, 6 and 6 
were not diphthongized. 

Introd. p. X. “Between the eleventh and the thirteenth century the language 
was enriched by Scandinavian words borrowed from the Danish invaders 
who had settled in Mercia.” This does not tally with the statement made 
on p. IX. Mercia had better be replaced by “East Midlands” (part of which 
did not belong to Mercia proper). 

A table on pp. 24 and 25, giving, “as far as possible’, an example of 
each kind of breaking, mentions the modern English and modern German 
equivalents of the prehistoric (unbroken) and the broken O.E. forms. A few 
of the mod. Eng. equivalents are misleading; * sah (> seah) is not repre- 
sented by mod. Eng. saw; *nah (> neah) is not near, but neigh (in 
neighbour); * darr (> dearr) only to some extent survives in dare, which 
is really a new plural, formed in M.E. from the singular dar. 

A bit of information on p. 25 is of quite a startling nature; we are told 
that in O.E. 4, r, ll had assumed an almost velar articulation, as in the 
words fall, farm in modern English! 

In the section under discussion (dealing with breaking), and also else- 
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where, sound and symbol are sometimes confused; on p. 24 the author 
speaks of “r double’, and “/ double’; on p. 25 he refers to the change 
in spelling, by which a became ea, e > eo, i > io. This can only lead the 
Student astray, in spite of the addition that this altered spelling no doubt 
reflects a sound change. | 

p. 27. hebban < haf-jan. True in a way, but the 6 should have been 
accounted for: Aaf-jan ought to have yielded * heffan, cf. O. Sax. feffian 
beside hebbian. 

p. 30. The section on the influence of nasals opens with the wellknown 
fable about compensatory lengthening in * branhtom > Goth. brahta, etc.. 
The vowels a, %, #... “avaient tendu a éliminer la nasalisation et a la 
remplacer par l’allongement de leur propre quantité”. When are we going 
to get rid of this phonetic monstrosity ? 

p. 31 f. In the next section on secondary nalatalization we are informed 
that the palatal vowels e, @, whenever they ivllow the consonants g, k, h, 
sk, are modified in the spelling, being written ie, ea, but in reality remain 
intact (this is repeated on p. 32); g and & assume the sound of gj, kj 
respectively. Lower down on the same page sk is stated to become skj. 
What sound combination is meant by gj, does not appear. The examples 
given are *gesti > *gjesti and geasti — *kinn > *kjinn; *skeran, 
skjeran, etc. On the next page we read that if in Germanic one of the 
gutturals g, k, sk, h is found between two palatal vowels, or before primitive 
i or j, O.E. assimilates it to its neighbours, and partially vocalizes it 
(! k? sk? A?), making it palatal to the extent indicated higher up. The 
examples given are weges, dege, brece, wyscan... benc, tyht, fl@sc....... 
The same thing took place at the end of a syllable after i, e, @; examples 
dic, weg, deg, segde. If 1 understand the author rightly, he means to explain 
that the gf in *geasti was different from the g in weges, weg, etc. What 
he means by the partial vocalization of sc in wyscan, of c in benc, of A in 
tyht | must own I cannot make out. I am afraid this is a sample of O.E. 
grammar “as she ought not to be taught to the youth”. 

p. 33. “... weaxan really represents the primitive weahsan, where the A, 
by the law of the least effort, has been weakened to k.” So now we know 
— k is a weakening of #. Let us be generous, and take it for granted that 


the author knows what sound is probably denoted by this A. 


On p. 36 the author explains that in Germanic final consonants first 
underwent a change, and then disappeared; yet the first example in the 
illustrative table on the next page is Germ. * Aale@p, O.E. he@lep. 

p. 45. The development of * andjaz > * andj > *andi > ende and of 
* rikjam > * rtkj > * rici > rice is uncertain, and had better not be given 


_ in a book intended for beginners. 


p. 65, note 2. The ss in laissa should have been accounted for 

p. 75. The ¢ in fifta, instead of * fifpa, as well as in siexta and twelfta 
has maintained itself through assimilation. What does this mean? 

pp. 82, 85, 87. The explanation that before the a of the ending -enaz 
of the strong past participle disappeared, it influenced the preceding e, and 


_ that subsequently the uw of the stem (* bur-enaz) was influenced, is unsatis- 
- factory. It is hard to believe that when this e had undergone a change, the 


resulting sound was of such a nature that it would bring about the change 
of u > 0, not to mention the chronological difficulty. Why not start from 
* -qnaz ? ; 
On p. 83 a curious explanation is given of the @ in the second sing. 
pret. ind., the pret. pl. ind., and in the subj. pret., and of the e in the past 
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participle of verbs of the metan class. “La raison de ces deux irrégularités 
est peut-étre que le germanique éprouvait quelque difficulté a transcrire le 
degré réduit d'une racine terminée par une momentanée ou spirante simple: 
mt, * sprk, par example, et que, dans cette incertitude, il a eu recours aux 
oO fo} 


formes plus faciles 4 construire: pret. sg. meet, infin. mefan”. It must have 
been hard work to reduce such uncouth groups of consonants to writing, 
and one cannot help feeling sorry for those Germanic scribes in those 
far-off days, when the art of writing was evidently practised by everybody, 
racking their brains to solve this difficult problem. 

p. 96 ff. The author classifies the weak verbs according to a system of 
his own; class I comprises the verbs of the nerian type; class Il those of 
the fremman, settan type; class III those with a long stem in Germanic 
(déman, drencan), while the remaining weak verbs are put together in 
class IV. I fail to see what is gained by this classification, which separates 
verbs that historically belong together, and puts others that had better be 
kept apart, in the same class. 

p. 97. The absence of i in neres(t), nerep, nere is passed over without 
comment, but on p. 98 the author points out that fremman etc. keep the 
“double’’ final consonant of the stem in all the cases where nerian preserves 
the i, but “simplify” it in the cases where nerian “rejects” the i. This 
asses’ bridge does not help the reader to get over the real difficulty. 

The question why the 7 in sealfian, sealfie, etc., which is accounted: for 
on p. 104, does not cause mutation, is summarily deaJt with in note 2, 
p. 103: “Ici d’ailleurs s’arréte l’effet de la métaphonie, qui, trop éloignée 
dans son principe, ne s’est pas étendue jusqu’ a la racine méme.” This 
remark certainly has the merit of being original; the mystified student, 
however, will hardly appreciate this originality. 

p. 109. wa-st < *wat-t, most < * mot-t, mdste < * mdt-ta; the starred 
forms would yield * was, * mds, * mdse respectively; the ¢ in all three 
cases is owing to analogy. For wisse, wiste < * wit-ta, read wisse < * wit-ta, 
wiste; for wa-st read was-t. 

p. 136. Modern Eng. chest does not represent O.E. cist, but a by-form 
cest; M.E. also has chist and chest. O.E. cetel is not Mod. E. kettle, but 
survives in the proper name Chettle; kettle is Scandinavian (the same 
mistake is made again on p. 140); O.E. scutel (a rare word!) can only be 
the ancestor of scuttle, if we assume that sc stands for [sk]. p. 137. O.E. 
lempedu is not Mod. E. lamprey, which is an A. N. word, but limpet; Mod. 
E. trout cannot be the descendant of O.E. truht; p. 138. Mod. E. angel is 
French, not < O.E. engel; mynster (like O.F. mostier) represents a Low 
Latin monisterium, with suffix substitution. 

In the chapter on O.E. dialects one constantly meets with statements like 
“ea is reduced to e”, or “ie is simplified to e”’. Sometimes this way of 
stating a phonetic fact is rather harmless, but in other cases it obscures 
facts, and is open to serious objection, as, for instance, p. 170 (Kentish) 
ie is reduced to e in erfe, gecerran, etc; p. 171 (Kentish) reduction of ea 
to e after a palatal consonant: scep, gere; p. 172. (Kentish Gloss) reduces 
ie to e: ermp, eldra—hersumap, alesed. Similar remarks about Mercian and 
a e corresponding to W.S. ie, are found on pp. 177, 179, 180, 

; k 

On p. 166 the author remarks, in connection with Aelfric’s weig, leig, 
@ig, meignum, that the g “devenu presque semi-vocalique, parait avoir pris 
la valeur d’un ch palatal de l’allentand moderne”. It is almost enough to 
take one’s breath away. 
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I have got as far as p. 192 now, and there are still 130 pages left. A 
detailed discussion of the last two chapters, however, would probably make 
this review too lengthy, In fairness to the author I should like to say that 
the remaining part of his book makes the impression of being decidedly 
Superior to the chapters I have discussed. Here and there slight improvements 
might perhaps be suggested. I will, in concluding this review, only make 
one remark of this nature. 

P»: 236 ff. The section on the origin of the perfect and the pluperfect, 
however meritorious in other respects, is incomplete, as only habban + 
past part. are discussed, beon + past part. being only mentioned in passing 
at the end of the section. The author might also have referred to the be- 
ginnings of the modern word order. In certain collocations, as nu ic hebbe 
gesed or ic hebbe nu gesed, in which the object follows in the form of 
a clause, the modern order of words is, of course, the only one possible. 
But it also occurs in other cases; there is an instance at the beginning of 
the passage from Orosius on p. 155. “AEfter pam Antonius & Cleopatro 
hefdon gegaderod sciphere on pem Readan Sze.” There is another in Or. 
272.15, din deow hefo nu funden his wisdom. In late O.E. this word order 
is already fairly usual. 

Gen. XXXII, 31, And sona eode sunna up, pa he Aefde oferfaren Phanuel, 
he wes healt; /bid. XLVII.14, And losep hefde gegaderod eall pet feoh, 
pe hig ahton; Wulfstan 18.18, we habbad gecnawen fela pera fortacna, pe 
Crist sylf foresede; Apoll. of Tyre, Apollonius . . . hafde funden his wif. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 


On Some Disputed Points in English Grammar. By OtTTOo 
JESPERSEN. Clarendon Press. 1926. Society of Pure English. 
Tract XXV. 32 pp. 

A Friend of Mine. By W. VAN DER GAAF. Neophilologus 
XII (1926) P. 18—31. 


Professor Jespersen is industriously continuing the attempt begun in a 
preceding pamphlet to make English students of grammar acquainted with 
the results of continental scholarship. The occasion for the publication of 
the present couple of essays is the book by Mr. Fowler that was reviewed 
in our December number. As outsiders are apt to observe, somewhat 
gleefully, that ‘doctors disagree’, it is satisfactory, from the doctors’ point 
of view, to find that in this case there seems to be no difference of opinion, 
although, naturally, one expresses oneself in the house of the patient in a 
different way from the one that is usual and proper among colleagues. 
Jespersen calls Mr. Fowler’s book “in many ways an admirable book, which 
is sure to exert a deep and lasting influence, chiefly for good, but perhaps 
in some points for evil, on the way in which English is written.” He has 
selected two grammatical points on which he differs from Mr. Fowler’s 
views: they are indicated with sufficient clearness by the examples a friend 
of mine and I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing.’) 

The doctor treats his patient with extreme caution, and far from sug- 
gesting that an operation is necessary, he never hints at the use of the 
knife, and administers his two doses so much diluted that the treatment 


1) Mr. Fowler has since replied in Tract XXVI. 
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may be characterized as homoeopathic. The ‘disputed’ points seem really 
to be disputed among English students of grammar; on the Continent the 
matter has, of course, been settled long ago. As to the first construction 
(a friend of mine, a friend of my brother's), it is, 1 suppose, generally 
acknowledged by continental students of English that it is, indeed, often 
partitive, but not necessarily. This depends on the meaning of the headword: 
a friend of mine will usually suggest more or less clearly the possibility 
of there being more friends than one, which is naturally out of the question 
in This realism of Carlyle’s gives a great charm to his histories and biographies. 
I quote this sentence from my Handbook (890) because Jespersen’s example, 
That nose of his, seems less suitable. It is, no doubt, true that nose cannot 
refer to one out of a number here, but it seems to me that the expression 
has a somewhat humorous connotation. And this connotation, though chiefly 
due, perhaps, to the demonstrative, does not seem to be entirely independent 
of the suggestion of number that is here absurd. It might be objected that 
a nose is so frequently the subject of jokes, but we have the same humorous 
meaning in this husband of yours, and | have-shown in my book (934) that 
the post-genitive sometimes seems to be avoided to prevent the suggestion 
of numbers. Of course Jespersen does not refer to this because he is writing 
for a class of readers who would not be able to benefit by such references 
to technical books. Neither does he deal fully with the origin of the con- 
struction. As chance would have it, however, the matter had just been 
treated from a historical point of view in a paper that appeared in Neo- 
philologus \ast year. Dr. van der Gaaf does not say a word about the use 
of the post-genitive (and the post-possessive) in living English: this is, 
quite properly, considered as settled. But he illustrates the construction by 
a serried mass of quotations from 1300 downward, and tries to trace it 
back to the Old English period. The harvest in OE. is extremely poor, 
however, and van der Gaaf is not able to add any examples to those that 
used to be quoted from the OE. bible-translation, except some from the 
same text. Now the use of bible-translations for purposes of syntax seems 
to me a very risky proceeding, at any rate when the constructions in both 
texts agree. And in the present case I am still more inclined to reject the 
bible quotations because OE. could, and did, express the idea of the modern 
post-genitive in a different way: it could combine the attributive use of the 
possessive and another word such as an article. Thus we find in the trans- 
lation of the Dialogues of Gregory (ed. Hecht) min pet ungeselige mod 
(4, 9; the Hatton text has min ungeselige mod), for lufan hire pes deadan 
suna (17, 18; Hatton changes it to: Aire deadan suna), and in a good 
many other places. Both texts have the construction in some places: pa 
efweardum pam ylean his nefan se bisceop eode to pore cyste (64, 11); 
in pere his weedle (‘in that famine of his’, 57, 15). These examples seem 
to be real OE., and not to be identified with such modern constructions as 
Nature in this her sanctuary, and similar examples quoted in Handbook 
1100 and 1188. For these last examples differ in several respects from the 
more genuinely English constructions exemplified by The children hung on 
his every word, etc. (Handbook 1099). The last construction might be the 
continuation of the OE. construction I have illustrated. To express the 
modern a friend of mine with the indefinite article, OE. seems to use the 
attributive possessive, leaving the special meaning to be made clear by the 
situation (the ‘context’). Thus in the Dialogues, p. 11, I find: ‘Hit gelamp 
geo in Samni pere megde pat sumes mannes tun wes, in pam his gebur 
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hefde sunu, and pam wes nama Honoratus’. It is evident that the lord had 
more than one ‘gebur’, so that we should translate a tenant of his.") 

The original meaning of the preposition in a friend of mine is generally 
taken to be the partitive of. Jespersen suggests that it may just as well be 
the ‘appositive’ of illustrated by the town of Bristol. Perhaps the~ one 
explanation does not exclude the other, but a solution will be obtained by 
a careful examination of the earliest cases that can be traced.For this 
purpose, too, van der Gaaf’s material will be valuable. It does not seem 
likely to provide support to the new theory, but it is hardly the place here 
to enter upon this question. I will only just point out that the comparison 
with the town of Bristol does not hold good with respect to a recent devel- 
opment of the construction. For the two elements of the groups that are 
conveniently called post-genitive and post-possessive can be separated: 
What business is it of yours? For examples see Handbook 890 and 1094. 
And I must also say that of does not seem to me to be appositive in the 
town of Bristol: Handbook 1460. The parallelism of the relative clauses on 
P 146 is only apparent, the author mixing up restrictive and continuative 
clauses. 

The second of the ‘disputed’ points is the use of the uninflected noun 
and the personal pronoun as the subject of what is generally called the 
gerund. With all his mildness the author cannot avoid calling Mr. Fowler’s 
treatment of the question that of ‘an instinctive moralizer’, which is the 
very point of some of my notes on the book in the December number 
(The Grammarian as Moralist). In order to convince his readers that no 
objection need be taken to such a construction as is illustrated by / insist 
upon Miss Sharp appearing, Jespersen traces the history of its use, and 
some of the causes of the substitution of the uninflected form. A great 
number of quotations from works of the last two centuries show how long 
the construction has been in general use. It would have been interesting, 
at least to specialists, if the author had traced the constructions further 
back. The one that may be exemplified by to prevent a man from doing a 
thing, and, more characteristically, to prevent a thing from happening (in 
the latter case we undoubtedly have the construction I call accusative with 
prepositional gerund) is found as early as the Knight of La Tour Landry 
(Early English Text Society, ch. 39, p. 60): as the theef doth that can not 
kepe hym from goyng and comyng. The genuine accusative is found in 
Hooker (Ecclesiastical Polity, Preface): to remove both things and persons 
which any may hinder it from taking place. If Dryden does not use the 
construction (Essays ed. Ker I p. 73): But this hinders not that there may 
be more shining characters in the play (see also ib. p. 102, 5), it may be 
that he shrank from using there as the subject of the gerund, and he was, 
besides, a purist. The construction certainly existed in his time; thus Sir 
William Temple (Essays ed. Spingarn p. 14f.) writes: But this does not 
hinder particular races ... from having been what... ; and it would be 
easy to quote similar cases from Pepys’s Diary. In the Spectator no. 19 we 
find: to hinder the reputation of it from falling upon any particular person; 
ib. no. 39: to hinder the ear from being tired. Temple also uses the unin- 


1) Cf. the following interesting case of revision in Sidney’s Arcadia (= 1580). The 
original version has on p. 63, of Feuillerat’s edition, 11. 13-14: “of late there Raigned a 
Kinge of Lidia who for the blessing of his mariage had his onely Daughter Erona,...” 
In the revised version (Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 232, 11. 17-18) this has become: “Of late there 
raigned a King in Lycia, who had for the blessing of his mariage, this onely daughier 
of his, Erona;” — Z 
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flected form of non-personal nouns as the subject of the prepositional ger- 
und: To strengthen this conjecture of much learning being derived from 
such remote and ancient fountains (ib. p. 12), although he uses the genitive 
of personal nouns and also the possessive pronouns. This proves, if proof 
be needed, that the absence of a genitive in the case of non-personal nouns 
is one of the causes of the rise of the construction. Thus the Spectator 
also uses the possessive in the construction with fo prevent: and to prevent 
their imposing upon themselves (no. 33). It is perfectly natural, therefore, 
that the uninflected form (instead of the genitive) should even now be more 
generally used than the personal pronoun instead of the possessive. Where- 
as the genitive is in most cases distinctly literary, the possessive (J insisted 
upon his going with us) is quite current in spoken English. Examples with 
the personal pronoun as the subject of the gerund may very well be recent, 
therefore; but I believe that cases of the uninflected noun will be found even 
before the seventeenth century. ') ; 

Professor Jespersen also discusses the case that the gerundial construction 
is the grammatical subject of the sentence, as in Shaw’s sentence: Js the 
lady bothering you any reason for you to come bothering me? It has seemed 
to me that present English still hesitates sometimes before this extension 
of the construction *), and it may occasionally be a practical necessity to 
use the genitive, as I have suggested in Handbook 436f; compare also these 
cases, where the genitive seems necessary because the predicative verb 
permits of a personal subject: Yet this man’s honouring Mr. Smith with a 
comment looked as if he thought him unlike “most of ’em.” W. de Morgan, 
Somehow Good ch. 1 p.7; and Why should Laetitia’s having left her lips 
ajar, instead of closing them, have meant “Dr. Vereker ?” .ib. ch. 20 p. 200. 
Note also that these gerunds are distinctly verbal in meaning; in other cases 
this would have promoted the chances of the uninflected noun being used. 
In spoken English the intonation (as well as the situation) would generally 
prevent any ‘misunderstanding’. On the other hand, the genitive, when 
contrary to the uses of unaffected English, may lead to misunderstanding 
as well; see the note to Handbook 439. 

The practical upshot of all this seems to be that an educated writer is 
pretty sure to go right if he allows himself to write his language unfettered 
by rules (which are always provided by those who are not qualified to 
speak on grammar with authority), and that he is likely to fall into obscurity, 
if not absurdity, if he trusts self-appointed guides. And this is surely a 
result that will be welcome in the country of Laissez faire. 


E. KRUISINGA. 


) Cf. ‘His Mistres, the Lady Cecropia, had sent him to excuse the mischance of her 
beastes ranging in that dagerous sort.’ Sidney, Arcadia. ed. Feuillerat I, p. 125. As 
appears from the context, ‘beastes’ is plural. It should be remembered that the use of 
Ve pba une to denote the ‘genitive’ plural was unknown in the 16th c., and long 
after. — Z. 


*) Cf. the following curious instance, quoted from the English Association Bulletin 
no. 58, Nov. 1926, p. 13. ‘When the Master of Wellington [sc. College] was speaking — 
he being a Master is what brought it back to my mind —’ etc. This is from a speech 
Sas Th s Squire, Chairman of the English Association! Mr. Fowler will have to take 
action. — Z. 
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Volkswirtschaftliches Worterbuch. (Economic Dictionary.) 
By Dr. HEREWARD T. Price. Part First: English-German. 
Pp. 220, octavo. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. Cloth, Reichs- 
mark 9.60. 


Dr. Price is on the staff of the “Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seever- 
kehr”’ of the Kiei University and was one of the assistants of Sir James 
Murray of “New English Dictionary” fame. In his preface he acknowledges 
his debt to the Master, and to the training in accuracy and thoroughness 
under his old chief “is due whatever of value my own work on this Dic- 
tionary may have.” The merits of the work are further due to the splendid 
library of the Institute, well equipped and finely organized for the purpose 
of economic research, and to the help, most generously given by the whole 
staff of the Institute, experts in Economics proper and in those disciplines 
such as Philosophy, Psychology, Jurisprudence, the Social Sciences, into 
which Economics ramifies. “This Dictionary,’ Dr. Price modestly declares, 
“is the product of teamwork, but all the mistakes are my own, its virtues 
come from the willing work of the team, my band of lynx-eyed enthusiasts.” 

After reading the Preface our expectations are rather highstrung and let 
us concede at once that the tension need never be relaxed. It may be 
journalese or a phrase pertaining to a publisher’s puffing jacket to describe 
a book as “a mine of information,’ we cannot and will not withhold this 
expression of praise from the volume under consideration. And the inform- 
ation supplied is — with very few exceptions — correct and up to date. 
In a science which has taken such great strides in post-bellum times a book 
on the subject can only give full-measure when its author proves to be 
au fait with the latest developments. The famous, yea notorious, D.O.R.A. 
(1914-15) has its place, the Taylor system, the Whitley Councils (with a 
reference to the Industrial Report of the Ministry of Labour), the Sankey 
Commission (1919), the Profiteering Act (1919), the Geddes Commission 
(1921), the Safeguarding of Industries Act (1921), and such recent measures 
as the Baldwin Agreement (with America, 1922) and the Samuel (Coal) 
Commission (1925) are explained. The United States have not been for- 
gotten with the Bland Allison Act (coinage, 1878), the Wilson Tariff (1894), 
the Dingley Tariff (1897), the Plumb plan (1919). We miss, however, the 
measures for which Messrs. Dawes and Hoover were responsible. 

The Dictionary contains a wealth of specific American expressions, often 
with their English or approximate English equivalents: Scab, blackleg; 
surtax, supertax; vault, strong-room; salesman, shop-assistant or commercial 
traveller; section, (municipal) ward; stockraising, cattle rearing or breeding ; 
terminal, terminus; truck, vegetables. oe 

Capel Court, Threadneedle Street, Mark Lane, Lombard Street, Smithfield, 
Wall Street, or the (Cotton) Belt may nonplus the uninitiated in Economic- 
land; with “Price” on his shelves he can get out of this labyrinth. In a 
future issue Covent Garden and Coleman Street might also be inserted. 
“The street” is laconically rendered by “die Strasse.” It would have 
been quite in keeping with the rest of the work to quote here from the N. E. D.:— 

i t to which the merchants or financiers of a city resort for 
lea sca rae fea ii ieodern use primarily U.S. (with cap.) applied to Wall 
Street. Hence, the money market; the body of persons who conduct transactions 
in stocks and shares. Also, in London, in the street is said with reference to 
business done or prices quoted after the hour of closing of the Stock Exchange. 

Dr. Price, however, inserts “V.S.” after “street-price.” It is interesting 
to note that already in Gresham’s time “the street” had this specific meaning. 
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The philologist as such may also draw on the Dictionary for his supplies : 
economic, volkswirtschaftlich; economical, sparsam sind jetzt 
streng von einander zu unterscheiden, im friiheren Englisch aber war noch 
keine Differenzierung; the tendency to differentiate between vender and 
vendor is correctly observed: vender, oft Strassenverk4dufer, vendor 
ist die juristische Form. ; 

On the subject of spelling we might point out that accommodation should 
have double m, but otherwise the work seems to be free from orthographical 
errors, which so often mar first editions of English books printed abroad. 

There is not much to cavil at — a critic’s privilege — in other directions, 
but we would not have chosen India, the Irish Free State and Northern 
Ireland as characteristic examples of “Dominions”; the new title bestowed 
on King George at the conclusion of the recent Imperial Conference “of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India” implies that India and Ireland are 
not “Dominions”. The Irelands enjoy “Dominion” status, although the word 
had better not be applied in its strict sense.to “Northern Ireland”. India is 
not yet on a “Dominion” footing; there is a Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and Dominions, and a separate one for India. 

The price of the volume may appear rather tall, considering the size, 
but in view of the prevailing high prices of German books, the value the 
Dictionary gives and its “natty” get-up, it is not exorbitant. An extensive 
bibliography is appended, and we have no hesitation in recommending the 
book unreservedly to the reader of English and American commercial jour- 
nals and articles, and to the student of “the language of Economists”. 


Nijmegen. M. L. Roos. 
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of ‘The British Grammar’. — W. Farnham, The ‘Merchant’s Tale’ in Chaucer Junior. 
Id. XLI, 7. Nov. 1926. R. J. Menner, Four notes on the West Midland dialect. — H. 
E. Smith, Horace Walpole anticipates Victor Hugo; — M. P. Tilley, A neglected 
sixteenth-century “of-or”’ construction. — R. D. Havens, Blake and Browning. — 
Id. XLI, ‘8, Dec. 1926. H. B. Lathrop, The translations of John Tiptoft. — T. H. 
Banks, Jr.. Denham’s supposed authorship of ‘Directions to a Painter’, 1667. — C. O. 
Chapman, ‘The Pardoner’s Tale’: a mediaeval sermon. — J. N. D. Bush, Two 
poems by Henry Reynolds. — L. B. Wright, Will Kemp and the ‘Commedia dell’ 
Arte’. — E. G. Clark, ‘Titus and Vespasian’. — A. Thaler, Queen Elizabeth and 
Benedick’s “Partridge Wing”. — H. Hartman, The home of the ‘Ludus Coventriae’. 
— Obituary notice of James Wilson Bright, 1852—1926, late editor-in-chief of M. L. N. 


How It Strikes a Contemporary. 


New Series. 
VI. 
Carl Sandburg. (Born 1878). 


He is alleged to be of Swedish stock, but spiritually he is a descendant 
of Walt Whitman, democrat like him, discarder of traditional forms like him. 
At one time I had my doubts about Sandburg’s Swedish ancestry ; the name 
did not seem particularly Swedish and might just as well be German or 
Dutch. All these doubts, however, vanished after 1 read (Sel. Poems, 186): 


My shirt is a token and symbol 
more than a cover for sun and rain, 
my shirt is a signal, 

and a teller of souls. 


I can take off my shirt and tear it, 
and so make a ripping razzly noise, 
and the people will say, 

‘Look at him tear his shirt?.... 


For this lyrical outburst forcibly reminded me how, one afternoon in 
May, I had witnessed, in the Zaandam harbour, the edifying spectacle of a 
drunken Swedish sailor tearing his shirt while pretending to stand in a 
rowboat, scattering the ambrosial fragments to the western breeze to the 
accompaniment of hyena-like laughter, and provoking the wrath of a respect- 
able-looking countryman and shipmate of his, who complained of the 
Zaandam police being far too easy-going; who roundly declared (in good 
Transatlantic English) that the drunkard was a disgrace to his country and 
ought to be locked up, and who, if at all Pharisaically minded, might have 
stated, with Carl Sandburg, 


‘| can keep my shirt on’. 


The poet’s racial qualities being thus convincingly disclosed we may 
proceed to more serious things. What about his relation to Whitman, his 
democracy and equalitarianism, his Rousseauism? What about his effects 
compared with those of his predecessor? What about his English? 

We may observe first of all that Sandburg is a poet of the proletariat, 
whereas Whitman was the mouthpiece of a generation of potential Bourgeois. 
The America that confronted Whitman must have produced an effect on 


him similar to that of the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth on a man 
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like Ralegh. Boundless forests cleared and endless prairies opened up, 
offered to the then American nation unlimited possibilities of expansion; 
whilst the individual found it a comparatively easy matter, not merely to 
make a living, but to make it in a way congenial to him. There was little 
crowding and great abundance, and to a famished European labourer America 
must have seemed a veritable Eldorado. The darker sides of the picture, 
which of course there were, but which such an immigrant would be only 
too apt to overlook, — these darker sides Whitman ignored. They were 
no business of his. He wanted to teach his countryman the joys of living; 
the joys of being a lumberman on a raft, of being a whaleman cruising, of 
being a stump speaker ‘inflating his chest, rolling the thunder of his voice 
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out from ribs and throat, making the people rage, weep, hate, desire, 
leading America, quelling America with a great tongue,’ of being a farmer, 
‘rising at peep of day, passing forth nimbly to work, ploughing land, 
training orchards, grafting trees, gathering apples’; even of being a soldier, 
‘feeling the presence of a brave commanding officer, warmed in the rays 
of his smile, going to battle, hearing the crash of artillery, tasting the 
savage taste of blood, gloating over the wounds and deaths of the enemy! 

Is a fisherman’s life poor and full of hardships? Come to Whitman and 
be undeceived: 


O to have been brought up on bays, lagoons, creeks, or along the coast, 

To- continue and be employ’d there all my life, 

The briny and damp smell, the shore, the salt weeds exposed at low water, 

The work of fishermen, the work of the eel-fisher and clam-fisher ; 

I come with my clam-rake and spade, I come with my eel-spear, 

Is the tide out? I join the group of clam-diggers on the flats. 

I laugh and work with them, I joke at my work like a mettlesome young man; 

In winter I take my eel-basket and eel-spear and travel out on foot on the 
ice — I have a small axe to cut holes inthe ice, 

Behold me well-clothed going gaily or returning in the afternoon, my brood 
of tough boys accompanying me, 

My brood of grown and part-grown boys, who love to be with no one else 
so well as they love to be with me, 

By day to work with me, and by night to sleep with me. 

Another time mackerel-taking, 

Voracious, mad for the hook, near the surface, they seem to fill the water 
for miles ; 

Another time fishing for rock-fish in Chesapeake bay, I one of the brown- 
faced crew; 

Another time trailing for blue-fish off Paumanok, I stand with braced body, 

My left foot is on.the gunwale, my right arm throws far out the coils of 
slender rope, 

In sight around me the quick veering and darting of fifty skiffs, my companions. 


Whitman’s fisherman is not only cheerful though poor, he is absolutely 
gay and well-clothed and quite in love with his trade. Whitman’s farms 
‘prosper well’. Even his dead soldiers ‘untended lying’ have ample brownish 
woollen blankets, covering all. He never comes to grips with actual, sordid 
or grinding, poverty. He need not side with the under-dog, because the 
under-dog finds no place in his scheme of life. His pioneers, his tan-faced 
darlings, are a kind of supermen. They are well-greaved Achaeans who, 
being despoilers of nature, need not be ‘sackers of cities’. They are virtually 
aristocrats, born to be not only their own bosses, but another man’s as 
well, and Whitman’s praises and exhortations of Democracy, which is to 
thunder on with vengeful stroke etc., ring hollow. 

Carl Sandburg’s America is far different from Whitman’s. The supermen 
are there, but they are a mere handful compared with the proletarian 
masses that surround them. Wages may be higher than in Europe, but it is 
doubtful whether the sum of human happiness is greater. There is the 
architectural glory of the United States, the modern skyscraper, with office 
doors inside from tier to tier, and behind the doors they work 


Ten-dollar-a-week stenographers take letters from corporation officers, lawyers, 
efficiency engineers, and tons of letters go bundled from the building to all 
ends of the earth. 

Smiles and tears of each office girl go into the soul of the building just the same 
as the master-men who rule the building. ') 


1) Sel. Poems, p. 59. 
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Also, there are stockyards in Sandburg’s America, for in it Chicago looms 
large, Chicago, ‘hogbutcher for the World’, and in these stockyards not 
only are animals slaughtered, but human suffering goes on as required, 
whilst the joy of the workers in their work is presumably small: 


I shall cry over the dead child of a stockyards hunky. 

His job is sweeping blood off the floor. 

He gets a dollar seventy cents a day when he works. 

And it’s many tubs of blood he shoves out with a broom day by day. 


Now his three-year-old daughter 

Is in a white coffin that cost him a week’s wages. 

Every Saturday night he will pay the undertaker fifty cents till the 
debt is wiped out. 


The hunky and his wife and the kids 

Cry over the pinched face almost at peace in the white box. 

They remember it was scrawny and ran up high doctor bills. 

They are glad it is gone for the rest of the family now will have more 
to eat and wear. 


Yet before the majesty of Death they cry around the coffin 
And wipe their eyes with red bandannas and sob when the priest says, 
‘God have mercy on us all’. 


I have a right to feel my throat choke about this. 

You take your grief and I mine — see? 

To-morrow there is no funeral and the hunky goes back to his job 
sweeping blood off the floor at a dollar seventy cents a day. 

All he does all day long is keep on shoving hog blood ahead of him 


with a broom. 
(‘Sel. Poems’, p. 39.) 


Whoever should think that Sandburg either does not know or else wilfully 
ignores the joys of life, even of proletarian life, would be mistaken. This 
poet does give utterance to a quite considerable number of joys. And if 
these joys have, and not only in the early poems, a tendency to be vulgar 
and even coarse’), this shall be put to the credit of his truthful realism. 
At the same time it must in all fairness be stated that simple and pure 
joys predominate. 


I asked professors who teach the meaning of life to tell me what is happiness. 
And I went to famous executives who boss the work of thousands of men. 
They all shook their heads and gave me a smile as though I was trying 
to fool with them. 
And then one Sunday afternoon I wandered out along the Desplaines River 
And I saw a crowd of Hungarians under the trees with their women and 
children and a keg of beer and an accordion. 
(‘Sel. P.’, p. 35.) 


Jack was a swarthy, swaggering son-of-a-gun. ; 

He worked thirty years on the railroad ten hours a day, and his hands were 
tougher than sole leather. 

He married a tough woman and they had eight children and the woman 
died and the children grew up and went away and wrote the old man 
every two years. : s 

He died in the poorhouse sitting on a bench in the sun telling reminiscences 
to other old men whose women were dead and children scattered. 

There was joy on his face when he died as there was joy on his face 
when he lived...... 

Sel P?,'p. 51.) 


1) This tendency is discernible in other poems besides. Many readers will think that 
the story of the Crucifixion as rehandled in‘ Ossawatomie’ (‘Sel. P.’, p. 194) is in quest- 
ionable taste, and has become a reprehensible if forceful travesty, although not the 
slightest irreverence is meant. 
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Those who know that Sandburg is a militant social-democrat, a journalist, 
a pamphleteer, a ‘district organizer’,') will experience a gentle shock of 
mild surprise when they perceive that bourgeois and capitalist are not 
beyond the Mason and Dixon’s line of his sympathies, and that he is not a 
lover of pale abstractions, singing the praises of liberty and equality and 
the ‘Gospel of St. Marx’ in a luminous void. He admits that a proletarian’s 
life has its bright moments too, nay he goes farther, admitting that a poor 
man, even with his jaw wrapped for a bad tooth-ache,-.may be happier 
than a mayor or a millionaire, and stating that he has seen such a one, 
the only Chicago citizen he was jealous of that day, a man with ‘light in 
his eyes of one who has conquered sorrow in so far as sorrow is con- 
querable or worth conquering’. ‘I thought he had a real soul and knew a 
lot about God.’ (‘Sel. P.’ p. 53). But the quarrel between top-dog and underdog 
is not ignored by Carl Sandburg, nor does he forget to take sides.... 


It is easy for the respectable taxpayers to sit in the street cars and read the 
papers, faces of burglars, the prison escapes, the hunger strikes, the cost 
of living, the price of dying, the shop gate battles of strikers and 
strikebreakers, the strikers killing scabs, and the police killing strikers 
— the strongest, the strongest, always the strongest. 

(‘Sel. P’, p. 247.) 


On his own avowal he is aware of the complexity of his character. There 
is a wolf in him — ‘fangs pointed for tearing gashes, a red tongue for raw 
meat, the hot lapping for blood’, — there is a fox in him, sniffing and 
guessing, picking things out of the wind and air, nosing in the dark night, 
taking sleepers, eating them and hiding the feathers. There is a hog in 
him — ‘a snout and a belly, a machinery for eating and grunting, a machinery 
for sleeping satisfied in the sun’, — a fish.... ‘I know | came from salt- 
blue watergates.... 1 scurried with shoals of herring .... I blew waterspouts 
with porpoises before Noah....’ There is a baboon in him, dog-faced, 
hairy under the armpits, an eagle, a mocking-bird, nay, a zoo! And of this 
zoo he is the keeper, saying yes and no. He does not always say ‘yes’, he 
recognizes what Irving Babbitt calls the ‘civil war in the cave, and the 
frequent necessity of saying ‘no’: est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique 
fines. Much as he is occupied — like Whitman — with ‘American] humanity 
in the lump, he recognises — far more than Whitman does — the special 
and eternal problems of the individual, and the classic law of restraint. But 
will this law be recognized by other walking menageries, or by the super- 
menagerie that is formed wherever human beings are massed together, for 
instance in a mammoth city like Chicago, where ‘monotonous houses go 
mile on mile along monotonous streets out to the prairies’? 


Forgive us if the lumber porches and door steps 
Snarl at each other — 

And the brick chimneys cough in a close-up of 

Each other’s faces — 

And the ramshackle stairways watch each other 

As thieves watch — 

And dooryard lilacs near a malleable iron works 
Long ago languished 

In a short whispering purple. 


1) For his career I refer to Untermeyer’s well-known anthology. (‘Mod i 
Poetry’, Third Ed., p. 243). y gy. (‘Modern American 
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Forgive us if the jazz timebeats 

Of these clumsy mass shadows 

Moan in saxophone undertones, 

And the footsteps of the jungle, 

The fang cry, the rip claw hiss, 

The sneak-up and the still watch, 

The slant of the slit eyes waiting — 

If these bother respectable people 
with the right crimp in their napkins 
reading breakfast menu cards — 
forgive us — let it pass — let be. 


If cripples sit on their stumps 

And joke with the newsies bawling, 

‘Many lives lost! many lives lost! 

Ter-ri-ble ac-ci-dent! many lives lost!’ — 

If again twelve men let a woman go, 

‘He done me wrong; I shot him’ — 

Or the blood of a child’s head 

Spatters on the hub of a motor truck — 

Or a 44-gat cracks and lets the sky lights 
Into one more bank messenger — 

Or if boys steal coal in a railroad yard 

And run with humped gunnysacks 

While a bull‘) picks off one of the kids 
And the kid wriggles with an ear in cinders, 
And a mother comes to carry home 

A bundle, a limp bundle, 

To have his face washed, for the last time, 
Forgive us if it happens — and happens again — 
And happens again...... 


Forgive us if we work so hard 
And the muscles bunch clumsy on us 
And we never know why we work so hard — 
If the big houses with little families 
And the little houses with big families 
Sneer at each other’s bars of misunderstanding ; 
Pity us when we shackle and kill each other 
And believe at first we understand 
And later say we wonder why. 
(‘Sel. P.’, p. 253.) 


It would be too rash to say here, after the numerous specimens given, 
that the artist in Sandburg always keeps the propagandist down. He 
obviously does not, and when we notice the frequency with which he 
evinces his inner kinship with would-be Titans and with the Prometheus 
attitude, *) it is clear that he does not belie his descent, through Whitman, 
from Rousseau. But on the other hand I have not yet drawn upon his very 


) A watchman with a bull’s eye lantern? Or a real bull ? 


2) Compare e.g. ‘Aztec Mask’ (‘Sel. P.’, p. 64): 
I wanted a man’s face looking into the jaws and throat of life 
With something proud on his face, so proud no smash of the jaws, 
No gulp of the throat leaves the face in the end 
With anything else than the old proud look...... 


Or ‘Memoir of a Proud Boy’ (Sel. P.’, p. 111): 


He lived on the wings of storm. 
The ashes are in Chihuahua. 


Out of Ludlow and coal towns in Colorado i 
Sprang a vengeance of Slav miners, Italians, Scots, Cornishmen, Yanks. 
Killings ran under the spoken commands of this boy 


With eighty men and rifles on a hogback mountain. 
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best work to represent him. What has been given thus far is rather 
impassioned journalism than literature, with an almost entire absence of 
what Levin L. Schiicking+) would call Dichtung, meaning by the latter 
term those works of literary art which come up to the standard fixed by 
Hegel, are complete in themselves, and of all time because of no particular 
time. It will be easy for ‘the discriminating reader’ to appreciate Conrad 
Aiken’s unwillingness to include work by Sandburg in his ‘Modern American 
Poets’. 2) The poet’s work interests him ‘in the mass’ but disappoints him 
‘in-the item’. Still, the items are by no means absent, and they are to be 
found wherever Sandburg has availed himself of the magical power of the 
number three. In this respect his undoubted successes bear a striking resem- 
blance to Whitman’s. Where ‘number three’ rules there is concentration, 
balance, form. Catalogues disappear, rhythms grow more insistent, images 
acquire more telling power, the American slang used is less violent, more 
inevitable, and as often as not it produces very artistic effects. 

What follows is free from slang (‘Sandhill People’, in ‘Sel. P.’, p. 214): 


I took away three pictures. 

One was a white gull forming a half-mile arch from the pines toward 
Waukegan. 

One was a whistle in the little sandhills, a bird crying either to the 
sunset gone or the dusk come. 

One was three spotted waterbirds, zigzagging, cutting scrolls and jags, 
writing a bird Sanscrit of wing points, half over the sand half over 
the water, a half-love for the sea, a half-love for the land. 


I took away three thoughts. 

One was a thing my people call ‘love’, a shut-in river hunting the sea, 
breaking white falls between tall clefs of hill country. 

One was a thing my people call ‘silence’, the wind running over the 
butter-faced sandflowers, running over the sea, and never heard 
of again. 

One was a thing my people call ‘death’, neither a whistle in the little 
sandhills, nor a bird Sanscrit of wing points, yet a coat all the stars 
aa ae have worn, yet a face the beach wears between sunset 
and dusk. 


This was ‘standard English’ such as Whitman might have used. The ‘Junk 
Man’ (‘Sel. P.’ p. 72) is written in American. 


I am glad God saw Death 
And gave Death a job taking care of all who are tired of living: 


When all the wheels in a clock are worn and slow and the connect- 
ions loose 
Ad the clock goes on ticking and telling the wrong time from hour 
o hour 
And people around the house joke about what a bum clock it is, 
How glad the clock is when the big Junk Man drives his wagon 
Up to the house and puts his arms around the clock and says: 
‘You don’t belong here, 
You gotta come 
Along with me,’ 
How glad the clock is then, when it feels the arms of the Junk Man 
close around it and carry it away. 


1) L. L. Schiicking, Die Soziologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung. 
*) Martin Secker, 1922. A well got up little volume, well printed and ‘handy’. 
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Sandburg is introspective, and introspective people — especially poets — are 
apt to take themselves very seriously. But he has, unlike Whitman, a sense of 
proportion and a gift of humour. Socialist though he is, being keenly aware of 
the relative value of bygone civilisations, he cannot fail to realize that in the 
history of mankind even his political principles are matters of only transitory 
interest. Poet though he is, he acknowledges the occasional smallness of 
his mental and moral stature. In this as in other things he is very different 
from the poet from whom he has derived much of his form and content: 


1 saluted a nobody. 
I saw him in a looking-glass 
He smiled — so did I. 
He crumpled the skin on his forehead, frowning — so did I. 
Everything 1 did he did. 
I said, ‘Hello, I know you.’ 
And I was a liar to say so...... 
(‘Sel. P.’, p. 110.) 


Zaandam. WILLEM VAN DOORN. 
(To be continued.) 


Contributions to English Syntax. 


XVII 
On the History of Conversion in English. 


The student of English grammar, accustomed to find the conversion of 
the parts of speech treated, at least in more recent books dealing with the 
living language, in a separate chapter, naturally expects on turning to the 
history of syntax to find a historical treatment of the question in works 
professing to supply information of this kind. But if he does try to be 
enlightened on the subject he will meet with a disappointment; for, as far 
as I know, there is no book on historical English syntax that deals with 
the matter in its entirety. There are, indeed, notes of a more or less satis- 
factory kind on the conversion of adjectives into nouns, sometimes also of 
the opposite process; but all the other cases dealt with in grammars of 
modern English, such as the conversion of verbs into nouns (to have a wash) 
or of adjectives into verbs (to slow down), are vainly looked for. It may be 
of some use to our readers if we deal with the causes of this attitude of 
historical grammarians, and supply at least an outline of a treatment that 
will become a necessity in the historical English syntax of the future. 

First then as to the causes why the conversion of adjectives into nouns 
is regularly treated. It is simple enough: it is a conversion that dates from 
earlier English, indeed is in some respects a heritage of primitive Indoger- 
manic grammar. A writer on Old English cannot possibly pass it by in 
silence: the forms of the adjective used as a noun do not allow him to 
ignore them. For the oldest English the student may be referred to Lichten- 
held’s article in the Zs. f.d. alt. 16 (1873); for Middle English to the few 
notes in Einenkel’s Syntax. There are also a few observations on the subject 
in Kellner’s Outlines. The modern restrictions of the ancient use are, no 
doubt, familiar to the reader, as they should be to any school boy (not 
only to Macaulay’s famous schoolboy). It is sufficient here to remind the 
reader that the occasional modern use of adjectives to denote one individual 
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or a number (not collective) is a remnant of what was once a common use, 
the student who is acquainted with modern Dutch or modern German does 
not require much learning to understand this. Beh 

The conversion of nouns into attributive adjectives, at least into attributive 
adjuncts, is not ignored by some writers, although there is no general 
agreement on the way in which the change came to be established. Einenkel 
in his Syntax (p. 67) cheerfully opens his note on the subject with an 
extremely clear statement: “Substt. als Adjj. zu verwenden stammt aus dem 
altfranzésischen gebrauche, beim pradikat. subst. den art. wegzulassen : 
lors puet on conoistre se li ors Est blans u marcheans u fins — ... me. 
I am so caytif and so thral — were he never so wight Ch.” etc. And this 
predicative use, Einenkel continues, led to the attributive use in the following 
examples: . . . yon traytor juu Cursor, . . . a chief cite, a gentil wymman 
wodewe Ayenbite, etc. 

Of course, it would be very pleasant if we could unreservedly accept 
Einenkel’s explanation. | am afraid, however, that most scholars will have 
a difficulty: one would like to know in the first place what reason there 
is to assume that the predicative use preceded the attributive, and also 
what are the causes that the attributive use is so much commoner in English 
than in its parent language, French. Further one would like to be told why 
French should be necessary to make the construction possible in English, 
whereas in a great number of languages the predicative use of nouns seems 
to carry the adjectival character of such nouns with it as a psychologically 
necessary consequence. 

It is also curious that Einenkel does not seem to have considered it 
necessary to deal with another possible source of the attributive use which 
has been suggested by Sweet, and has been made more generally known 
in the admirable little popular book by Dr. Bradley: 7he Making of English. 
On pp. 63ff. this scholar gives an explanation that seems likely to prove 
more satisfactory to anyone who wishes to account for the facts in present- 
day English. He observes: “The germ from which the attributive use of 
substantives has been developed is the compound noun.” This seems all 
the more satisfactory because any student of living English knows that in 
many cases it is now equally impossible to decide whether we have to 
deal with a compound or with a group of noun with noun. It would be 
useless to quote modern instances, since a good modern grammar supplies 
them. | restrict myself, therefore, to some Middle English examples, which 
any reader who chooses to examine a Middle English text can increase at 
pleasure. From the Handlyng Synne 1 quote: And whan hyt come to somer 
tyde (I. 903); pe mastyr fende of alle (ib. 1432); the decision is not always 
easy even in the case of nouns of measure preceding another noun: we 
may decide that we have a group in Af pe fyrste seuenyght ende (ib. 279), 
but is this equally certain in At pe woke ende spake pe ermyte (ib. 315), 
even though it was said before the week-end had become a national fetich ? 
__ It would be easy to decide between compounds and attributive groups 
if we could clearly state what is the function of attributive nouns with 
regard to the following noun, and what are the relations of the two elements 
of compounds. Unfortunately, this is not possible, it seems; at any rate, it 
has not yet been done, although some writers find it convenient to assume 
that this has been done (see the account of the contents of American 
Speech in this number). 

To sum up: it seems likely that the ‘compound theory’ can account for 
a larger number of cases than the ‘predicative theory’; yet it should be 
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remembered that the one does not necessarily exclude the other; in my 
Handbook* I have shown cases that can best be accounted for by assuming 
an originally predicative use. The majority of cases, however, must be 
differently explained. It should also be remembered that what seems to be, 
or is, a case of attributive nouns, may in its origin be a real attributive 
adjective that has become identical with the noun by the loss of an ending. 
This applies for example to several attributive nouns denoting materials ; 
iron or silver may represent the adjective as well as the substantive, and 
even if the vowel of the adjective originally showed umlaut this may have 
disappeared, indeed has certainly disappeared in some cases, by the influence 
of the noun (just as happened in Dutch, e.g. in glazen, gouden for older 
_glesen, gulden). 

As I stated above, the conversion of adjectives into nouns and wv. is 
treated in historical grammars because it is found in earlier English. There 
may be an additional cause: if an adjective is used as a noun or a noun 
as an adjective, the word remains fairly plainly what it originally was, in 
spite of the new use. But if a verb is used as a noun (fo have a shave) 
it undergoes an important change of function: it becomes a really new 
word, which is clearly differentiated from its source. In many cases a verb 
and a noun are identical in form in modern English as the result of the 
regular phonetic development: thus fo hope represeiits O.E. hopian, the hope 
is O.E. Aopa; lufian and lufu have both become modern love; endian and ende 
modern end; wundian and wund modern wound. In spite of this identity of 
sounds the words are still felt to be separate words; no one, whether 
acquainted with their history or not, will speak of conversion here. Some- 
times, however, we speak and must speak of conversion; we must sometimes 
explain a noun as due to conversion even if the word existed as a noun 
in earlier English and continues to exist. Thus the noun wash is in one 
meaning the result of conversion in living English, though the noun wash 
has existed for many centuries. The reason is that we find the noun in the 
sense ‘act of washing’ in the word-group to have a wash as early as 1661 
(all such dates are given on the authority of the Oxford Dictionary); but in 
the sense of ‘washing oneself’ it has first been found in 1825. This is not 
an isolated instance; for we find on examination that the great majority of 
nouns expressing the act of the verb are not found before the nineteenth 
century. And another point of some importance is that nearly all of them 
are borrowed from technical English. I will supply some instances, based 
on the collection of modern cases in my Handbook (1711). 

Smoke is a ‘good old English word’, to quote a familiar English 
sentimentalism. Quite true; but in the sense of fo havea smoke it is first found 
in 1837. — The earliest Oxford Dictionary instance of a good cry is dated 
1852. The Dict. looks upon it as a development of the noun; I have little 
doubt that this is a mistake. — A move also seems to have been a technical 
term at first. As a term of chess it is found in Cowley (1665), as a military 
term (cavalry) in 1796. — A feed occurs as early as 1576, in Turberville’s 
Venerie (a technical book); but in its purely verbal modern sense the earliest 
quotation is the Sporting Magazine of 1808. — Lift in the sense of a help 
to a foot passenger is first found in Swift; but as late as 1825 the Sporting 
Magazine adorned it with inverted commas, suggesting its slangy origin. — 
Apart from some dictionary quotations the noun go is not found until the 
19th century. — A feel in the sense of ‘sounding a person’s intentions’ 
occurs in the Paston Letters. The earliest illustration in the sense of the 
quality of a material object producing a sensation to the touch is from 
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1739 (a surgeon’s treatise!). — Similar statements could be made with 
ea to the ‘aonns divide, lie, read, stop, swear, spread, boil (off the boil), 
repeat, bathe, deal, invite, win, seem, and others. The reader will probably 
be pleased to be spared further proofs at present. One or two observations 
may be added. The noun expressing an action may easily develop a concrete 
meaning; thus, sfop ‘act of stopping’ may easily lead to stop ‘place where 
a coach stops regularly.’ But the concrete meaning seems to be the direct 
result of the conversion of the verb in the following case: Found my wipe 
in the cab. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 16 p. 162 (wipe is handkerchief). 

The conversion of nouns to verbs can be illustrated from earlier English, 
but many cases are recent: it is a process that continues to appeal to those 
who are fond of linguistic experiments; see Handbook \767ff. Of course 
what seems modern, or rather what is modern in so far as the speaker 
makes the word afresh, may be found centuries before, and independently 
of it: clerking it may be new to a modern speaker, yet it is also found in 
Lamb, and the verb fo clerk occurs as early as 1551. Some are probably or 
necessarily recent: to bath, to cab (also to cab it) as an intransitive verb 
and in recent use as a transitive: or cab him off to the police-station. de 
Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 3 p. 32; to rat, to valet, to linen (Trollope), 
to emotion (She was emotioned by the whole incident. B. Ruck, Clouded 
Pearl I ch. 1,5 p. 23f.); to hare (Stay as long as you like. I am going to hare 
about on Hampstead Heath. Good-bye, old man. Hutchinson, One Increasing 
Purpose I ch. 21 p. 134). The last three are not in the Oxford Dict. the 
others are all 19th century formations. Such verbs as to snapshot, to motor, 
to X-ray naturally do not require to be proved as recent innovations. 

It should not be forgotten that a verbal in -ing does not prove the 
existence of a verb; for the old rule that the gerund is formed from a verb 
by adding -ing, however useful it may be or seem to be, is known to be 
wrong: it is often the verb that is formed from the noun in -ing, and not 
infrequently a verbal noun in -ing has no corresponding finite verb. Thus 
governessing occurs in Miss Mitford, but the finite verb is rare, and not 
found before 1852. The same applies to rabbiting, cowslipping, and the 
attributive homing (homing pigeons, hence also homing shopgirls); indeed, 
the corresponding verbs probably do not exist at all, as is certainly the 
case with the following verbal noun: She could perfectly well stop him if 
she chose, and she didn’t choose. “Stop him whatting?” asked Sally 
perplexingly. Somehow Good ch. 6 p. 54). 

Similarly a form in -ed does not prove the existence of a verb. The 
Oxford Dict. explains carpeted in Bacon: A fair Chamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot, as a verbal form. It is hardly doubtful that we 
have an adjective formed from the noun, although the verb, of course, exists 
and has existed for a long time. 

We have similar difficulties in the case of what may seem to be conversions 
from adjectives to verbs. In many cases the verb may be the direct descendant 
of the OE form: fo thin may be from OE pynnian, just as to dry from 
drygan, to cool, from cdlian. Other verbs are certainly due to conversion: 
thus the Romance verbs such as to square, to pale, to quiet. And to slow 
said of an engine might be the descendant of OE slawian, as far as form 
goes; yet there can be little doubt that the modern verb is due to the 
adjective. To idle might formally correspond to OE idlian, but the OE verb 
does not reappear after the Norman Conquest before the time of Shakespeare. 
The OE verb means ‘to come to nothing, to become useless’; in Shake- 
Speare the word means ‘to move or saunter idly,’ i.e. it has the meaning 
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one would expect the verb to have if formed from the adjective idle. Several 
cases appear to be technical in their origin; thus, if we ask why there is 
a verbal form whited (bread) by the side of the old verb to whiten, we must 
answer that the former is a new technical formation. 

The use of adverbs as verbs is only found in a few cases, and they are 
sometimes interpreted differently. Thus the Oxford Dictionary looks upon 
away as used ‘elliptically’ in such a combination as ‘J can’t away with,’ 
illustrating it from the Paston Letters: ‘My charges be gretter than | maye 
a weye with.’ Something like this might perhaps account for the following 
case: ‘. . . and besides for a farther helpe to away with money I was fain 
to lay in 20s. more for fresh provision.’ Mem. Verney Fam. III 384. But at 
the present day, at any rate, away is not so considered; we find it treated 
as a real verb in the following case quoted from my Handbook (1805): 
He up and awayed to London. And the elliptical explanation will hardly 
account for the other similar uses. The verb fo down as a transitive verb 
is illustrated by the Oxf. Dict. from 1562 onward; as an intransitive verb 
it is not quoted from earlier texts than the 19th century, although the verb 
certainly existed before that date, at least in technical English, as is shown 
by this passage in the Verney papers (Ill 288): ‘there is great arguinge pro 
and con; and it is hoped and beleeved that it (viz. the bill) will downe.’ 
The Verney papers also illustrate another adverb used as a verb in Parlia- 
mentary slang: ‘and yet though his estate be now freed he is outed the 
House.’ Il 264. (outed is evidently: expelled from). It might be suggested 
that the verb fo out represents OE itian; but it seems far more probable 
that it has been formed anew whenever need arose. Thus the modern out 
as used in pugilistic slang is also very likely an independent formation ; 
it is evidently the source of fo out in the sense of ‘to deceive’ as illustrated 
in Hdbk. 1805. With regard to the verb connected with in, the Oxford Dict. 
with an ingenuity one would like to see devoted to a better cause makes 
a desperate attempt to distinguish between the verb formed from the adverb 
in and the one from the noun inn, although it acknowledges that the 
distinction is applicable only to the forms not taking an ending, the two 
verbs coalescing in such cases as inned, inning. It also observes that the 
meanings of the two verbs are not always distinct either; so it seems much 
simpler to accept the fact that the two forms have coalesced, and | fail to 
see any cause to be unhappy about it. The problem whether the modern 
innings is formed from to in or to inn seems a suitable subject for a 
correspondence in The Times: it can be continued ad infinitum. 

The use of adjectives as adverbs includes two quite independent groups: 
in to work hard, etc. we have, as every student of older English knows, the 
regular development of O.E. adverbs in -e; the use has been extended to 
Romance words such as plain in to speak plain. We also have the descendants 
of original adverbial comparatives in -or in the adverbial slower and similar 
cases where the ‘positive’ would take -/y; here, too, the use has been passed 
on to Romance words, as in the adverbial easier, an extension that shows 
that we really have conversion here, in spite of the historical ‘foundation’ 
for some of the forms. If the use of the shorter forms is less frequent now- 
adays than it is in earlier modern English, it is probably due to the modern 
schoolmaster. This personage is undoubtedly responsible for the restriction 
in the use of unchanged adjectives as adjuncts of degree as in wide open, 
clean gone, etc. It would be quite superfluous to show examples in earlier 
English, as any reader will be able to find them, not only in familiar writings 
such as the Verney papers or Pepys, and later in the Diary of Fanney Burney, 
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but also in more dignified writing such as the Spectator and the vels of 
Jane Austen, and even in Dryden (e.g. so exceeding vain: Essays ed. Ker 
1 27, 15). It is well-known that the adverbial character of such words is 
doubtful; students who are acquainted with the inflection of such words 
(as in Dutch: een hele mooie das, or in German and in French) need not 
have this explained to them. 

Of the other cases of conversion: of adverbs to nouns (ins and outs), of 
adverbs to adjectives (the above remark), of adverbs and prepositions to conjunc- 
tions, the most important, from a historical point of view, is the last.With regard 
to the first group of words it may be noted that the plural use (ins and 
outs, ups and downs) precedes the singular, as far as this exists at all. The 
adjectival character of attributive adverbs even when preceding their head- 
word (the above remark) is not really so clear when the noun expresses an 
action, which is very often the case; thus the Oxf. Dict. s.v. oft notes that 
it is chiefly before verbal nouns (often gerunds in -ing) that we find It used 
attributively. The following cases may supplement those of the Dictionary: 
it mote be by often confession. La Tour Landry (EETS) ch. 89 p. 115. 
They were. solicitors of men to fasts, to often meditations of heavenly things. 
Hooker, Preface VIII. 6. (Works published at Oxford 1841, vol. I p. 133). 
My faythfull servaunt Gyges, whereas thou seemest not to credite the 
large vauntes and often bragges which I make of my Ladyes beauty..... 
Herodotus (Tudor Translations p. 13). Aggreeved at their often foyles and 
continuall repulses.. ib. p. 43. We often find after quoted in this connec- 
tion, and its attributive use is common enough; it is also quite possible 
that in present-day English it should be looked upon as a case of conversion. 
But it must not be forgotten that attributive after in earlier English may 
represent the old adjective. The meaning of the OE word is not quite 
identical with its modern use: in OE it means ‘later, next, following’ and 
in later English, as early as Shakespeare (Richard Ill, iv, iv, 293). 
the modern sense is found clearly influenced by the adverb. The 
use of adverbs and prepositions as conjunctions is quite exceptional 
in living English; the few cases that are often heard such as now and like, 
and the less frequent without, have been tabooed by the schoolmaster, who 
makes up foi his ignorance of the development of English by his arrogance, 
and has been successful accordingly. But in earlier modern English, down 
to Jane Austen, we often find this conversion; thus against is quite familiar 
to readers of older English: So leaving my boy at the Abbey against I 
came back, we went to Prior’s by the Hall back door. Pepys ed. Wheatley 
I 265. — ..(to settle things against my mother comes).. ib. II 91. Also in 
Swift and Fielding (Tom Jones I ch. 3), and in Cowper’s letters. According 
to Fanny Burney it was said by Samuel Johnson: Come, Burney, shall you 
and | study our parts against Mrs. Montague comes? Diary I. 

The above short treatment of conversion, scanty and faulty as it no doubt 
is, will convince the reader that a historical syntax of English is incomplete 
without a chapter on this subject, and that a good deal must still be done 
before a satisfactory treatment will be possible. 


E. KRUISINGA. 
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Dutch and English Intonation. 


Mr. Roorda has considered the subject-matter of my thesis important 
enough to write an article on it’) instead of merely reviewing it. This 
offers me an opportunity to discuss his remarks, suggestions and additions. 
The fact that Mr. Roorda had already written his well-known handbook 
De Klankleer en haar practische toepassing, before I could read, enhances 
the value of his article for me. | am obliged to him for pointing out the 
following misprints: p. 90, 1. 3, p. 91, 1. 7, p. 109, 1. 7 fr. b.; ‘slips of the 
mind’: p. 40, par. 2, type Ib, p. 40, par. 2 fr. b. ex. 3, p. 51, 1. 3; and 
errors: p. 6, 3, p. 7, 7 (only as far as ‘boos of vriendelik’ are concerned), 
p. 30, Il, p. 39, 1. 3 fr. b., p. 51, par. 2, 1. 6, p. 55, 1. 1, p. 57, par. 2, 
ll. 18-19, p. 86, par. 3. — On pp. 4-5 I might have added that the range 
of intonation is very extensive. (cf. p. 64, 1. 17 fr. b.) — On p. 14, 1. 10 
fr. b. 1 did not want to alter Kinker’s punctuation. — As for p. 24, I. 3: 
I do not think Frau Klemm is English, because both her parents were 
German. — On p. 34, par. 2 and 4 ‘het dalende en het stijgende type’ 
would have been better. — On p. 37, 1. 6 I might have shown the disiri- 
bution of % over the following syllables. However, cf. p. 35 top. — As for 
p. 35, par. 2 fr. b. I still think the best way is to start from the chief 
kinds of sentences. Besides, a thesis is hardly ever intended for learners, 
but for a very special kind of readers! — On pp. 44, 46 I suggest gelijk- 
soortige and ongelijksoortige reeksen. — On p. 47, voortgezette intonatie 
may be quite natural, but is illogical all the same. — As regards ‘paren- 
thetiese zinnen’ p. 48, I think that a high tone is of the same frequency 
as a low tone. — On p. 51, |. 5 the variant type of intonation expresses 
another meaning. I gave it, as both meanings are possible in this context. 
— As to the clause on p. 51, par. 4, ll. 2-3 I think that the two ways of 
intoning occur side by side. — I am sorry that the clichés of pp. 94-S5 
were so bad, but this was irreparable through lack of time. — 

After touching upon these separate points I now want to discuss a few 
others at somewhat greater length. In the first place there is the question 
of the intonation-marks. I agree with Mr. Roorda that those used by the 
Misses Armstrong and Ward in their Handbook are better than the others. *) 
However, they were not yet available, so I used Mr. Palmer’s tonetic signs, 
since I had fo overcome difficulties enough as it was, having to break new 
ground. Consequently | have not used any special stress-marks (except, of 
course, the arrows indicating prominence). Besides I have stated that I 
want to restrict myself to intonation and leave emphasis out of account. 
(p. 30, 1. 4 fr. b.) But I readily admit that this is hardly feasible: a clear 
exposition of the various kinds of stresses (word-stress, sentence-stress, 
prominence and emphatic prominence) would have greatly contributed to a 
correct insight into the various functions of intonation and emphasis. As 
regards Mr. Roorda’s suggestion in this respect, | think that his indication 
of accent, stress, prominence and emphatic prominence may prove very 
useful, though it is rather intricate through its very simplicity. Besides it 
does not represent any graphical value (as far as emphasis is bound up 
with intonation), which is a serious drawback. — In the second place Mr. 
Roorda wants ‘\ and to be replaced by \ and v. All I can say about this 
is that I certainly hear and use the intonations indicated by the first two 


1) See the June number of this Journal. : 
: See my review of it in the April number of this Journal. 
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marks, even when a short vowel is followed by one or more voiceless 
consonants or stops:  /k? Ik een \% fat? — This is, indeed, a case in 
which instrumental phonetics may be helpful. In this connection it will be 
interesting to read what Mr. Palmer says about ¥ in Dutch. In a letter of 
the 26th of February 1926 he writes to me: ‘... At first it seemed to me 
that you had followed too closely the English system; it was difficult for 
me to believe that Dutch should possess the tone. I had never heard it 
in Flemish. But I talked over the matter with one of your Embassy Secre- 
taries here (viz. Tokyo) and heard his tones... and they agreed. Is it not 
a most significant fact that \ should exist in English and Dutch only, not 
in Scandinavian nor in High German’...... 

Yet the only manner in which we can learn something more about Dutch 
intonation is to write about it and even to state that a particular intonation 
is seldom, if ever, used. So I still stick to my intonation: Je bent \ zwart, 
and can hardly imagine what Mr. Roorda’s zwevende intonatie sounds like 
(except, of course, in enumerations: Je bent —zwart, geel, rood en paars 
tege\lijk.) — As for the two sentences whose intonations have been given 
in musical notation by Mr. Roorda, they sound quite normal to me, though 
they differ from my notation. But this is not an exception, there are many 
cases in which various intonations may be heard. — Nor do I consider the 
scandent head uncommon, though as yet this question is difficult so settle, 
as we have so few data to go by. That is why the great number of illus- 
trations in Mr. Roorda’s article are such a valuable addition to this small 
number. — Yet my first impression was that the number of times his 
intonation differed from mine was too great. Therefore I had recourse to 
counting, which was possible as I had a full list of Mr. Roorda’s remarks. 
Of the 117 detached examples of Chapter Ill there are 28 in which our 
intonations are different. For chapter VI these numbers are 61-13. — Of 
the 208 tonegroups of the two fragments of chapter IV Mr. Roorda intones 
8 groups differently. Of the 109 tonegroups of the fragment in chapter VI 
only 3 are differently intoned. The conclusion is obvious: there is a remark- 
able agreement, as soon as there is context. My reviewer himself states: 
‘His (viz. the present author’s) intonation.... in chapter IV does not differ 
so much from mine. There the chief difference is that he uses ‘Y and & where 
I should take \ and ».’ — But the detached sentences are the great stum- 
bling-block, partly through lack of context. Mr. Roorda has also felt this, 
for he says: ‘I hope that in a second edition of this book the author will 
indicate stress and prominence and thus make it quite clear to us what his 
Dutch sentences mean. Now we have to gather their meaning from his 
tonetic transcription.’ — It stands to reason, however, that the examples 
serving to illustrate the system of intonation should be unambiguous. — 
But, after all, the fact that Mr. Roorda and I intone three prose-fragments 
in much the same way proves that there is such a thing as a typical Dutch 
intonation. 

I now want to say a few words about my phonetic transcription. In my 
opinion we should strive after unity. So when I had resolved to use Dr. 
Kruisinga’s notation for Dutch, I did not alter it in any respect. But this 
does not imply that I think it perfect and that I do not make a difference 
between the w in duwen and wek. — On p. 63, |. 2 fr. b. I might have 
said that the two r-symbols represent only one sound; but I still think 
that the new impulse of breath begins on the r-sound (cf. verregenen — 
veredelen). — In quick speech I hear twice a z-sound in: het gas is uit. 
Apart from that, Mr. Roorda’s explanation connected with p. 63, rem. 3 is 
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to the point. — I cannot agree with the explanation of p. 65, 3: I think: 
geef mijn dat maar decidedly vulgar, whereas vertel me n eens, scheer me 
n is vlug vandaag is only colloquial. — Nor do I agree with Mr. Roorda 
as regards p. 66, 17, but that is a question of the line of demarcation 
between conversational language and very familiar speech. On p. 66, 21 I 
certainly mistook a for i in veel en schelen, and on p. 67, 25 1 speak about 
the result, Mr. Roorda about the cause, but...I quite agree with him. 

The most valuable part of the article is the excellent elaboration Mr. 
Roorda has given of my Chapter VI. He has added many useful observations 
to it, some of which are copiously illustrated. He introduces them by saying : 
‘I feel it my duty to mention them (viz. a few points of difference in the 
intonation of the two languages) here’. It is a thousand pities Mr. Roorda 
has not felt this duty before: I should have had an excellent predecessor 
and the remarks might have been turned to good account by English masters. 
— In connection with observation 2 I must say that I do not think the 
glottal stop occurs very often in Dutch. Consequently I hear an upward 
slide to ik in Toen zei ik natuurlik and not a sudden rise. — 

As to point 3: In general I agree with it; but the intonation of example 
4 may have been influenced by the context: My house is all right. But it 
is the only house.... Also in ex. 5: Jones adds to it between brackets: 
implying: ‘but I am not sure’. Ex. 6: we can also say: Het —spijt me * erg. 
Ex. 7 shows a different wordorder in the two languages; c.f. p. 109 bottom. 
All this shows that some of the examples need not be different in intonation 
from their Dutch equivalents. — The same applies to point 4: The ob- 
servation as such is right, but ex. 1 is a question of wordorder: we might 
say: Wat een buitenge*woon \ iets. And ex. 2 Wat doe je daar toch? 
sounds quite common to me. — My tonetic transcription of point 6 ex. 1 iS: 
Mag ik je * jas halen? i.e. not different from the English original. — 
Is not there a difference in meaning in ex. 5, caused by the different way 
of intoning? — b. 1: Toen zij etc. is equally possible. — In observation 
7, 9 the Dutch sentence has an extra stress on eigen which need not represent 
the translation of the English sentence. — Ex. 10 is pronounced by me: 
—Verleden * week etc. — Ex. 13 is again a question of wordorder cf. Bi 
het~louter ver\melden er van. — Ex. 15: Palmer says of it: ‘This sequence 
may be used in contradiction having a polite or ‘concessive’ character’. 
Now, if a Dutch pupil was asked to express this by his intonation, he might 
not know how to accomplish it, but he would certainly not use type I 
expressing finality. — Observation 8 is also very important, but ex. 1—2 
are emphatic in Dutch, so that we may not compare them with the non- 
emphatic English sentences. — However, Mr. Roorda has clearly proved 
how useful such practical comparisons are and unintentionally shown, how 
very important the differences in this respect are, especially 7—8—9. Not 
one percent of Dutch speakers of English intone correctly. Now I may have 
exaggerated the importance of intonation a little. But this cannot be proved 
by the way in which a foreigner is caricatured ; for we cannot expect an 
author to represent a faulty intonation, though he manages to give us some 
idea of a faulty articulation and stressing. — Besides there is some mis- 
understanding as to aanleren (p. 7, 1. 8 fr. b) which I use in its widest 
sense and not in the meaning of teaching. (See p. 7, 11 where there is no 
question of teaching.) | still maintain that a correct intonation + an indifferent 
articulation makes a better impression than a correct articulation + an 
indifferent intonation. Yet I never said that intonation should become an 
item of the curriculum of our schools. On the contrary I specially state that 
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the theoretical study is meant for teachers. (See pp. 113—114). And as for 
Mr. Roorda’s fear that paper intonation is imminent, I do not share it. I 
think that Dutch examiners are far too wise not to adhere to the maxim: 
Practice above everything. 

The Hague. L. J. GUITTART. 


Notes and News. 


De Opleiding van de Taalleraar. In de 7 Junie j.1. te Utrecht ge- 
houden jaarvergadering van de Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen 
verdedigde Dr. E. Kruisinga de in het vorige nummer van dit tijdschrift 
opgenomen stellingen betreffende de opleiding van de taalleraar. Met toe- 
stemming van de redaktie van het Weekblad voor Gymnasiaal en Middel- 
baar Onderwijs nemen wij het verslag van zijn betoog en van de daarop 
gevolgde bespreking over uit het nummer van 15 Junie. 


Spreker begon met te wijzen op het verschil tusschen het groote publiek en de vak- 
mannen waar het zaken van onderwijs betreft. Het publiek denkt dan in de eerste plaats 
aan de organisatie van de school; is men ontevreden, dan moet er iets veranderd wor- 
den aan de inrichting. De vakmannen zijn geneigd te denken dat alles van ondergeschikt 
belang is behalve: de man v6édr de klas. Het gevolg van de opvatting van het publiek 
is, dat er nog nooit ernst gemaakt is in ons land van een opleiding van de middelbare 
leeraar. Spreker gaat daarop na langs welke wegen de leeraarsloopbaan begonnen wordt: 
de universiteit en de bijzondere opleidingsgelegenheden, zooals cursussen voor middel- 
bare akten. De privaatlessen voor. middelbare akten schakelt hij uit: voor de taalstudie 
beteekenen ze praktisch weinig, in scherpe tegenstelling met de studie in de rechten 
waar ze het eigenlijke onderwijs dreigen te absorbeeren. De opleiding aan de universi- 
teit en aan de opleidingscursussen wordt door spreker gelijkelijk onvoldoende geacht 
in één opzicht, maar een var. cardinale beteekenis: de eigenlijke voorbereiding tot het 
ambt, afgezien van de kennis van het vak. Afschaffing van de effectus civilis is de 
noodzakelijke en, in het belang van wetenschap. en school- beide, wenschelijke, conse- 
quentie van de vrijheid van studie in het nieuwe academisch statuut. De opleiding moet 
voorzien in de behoefte van den a.s. leeraar in methodische voorbereiding: die moet 
gegeven worden door docenten die bij het middelbaar onderwijs werkzaam zijn, in 
nauwe samenwerking met de vakdocenten. Ook de toegang tot het leeraarsambt moet 
verleend worden door een commissie waarin beide categorieén samen beslissen, vooral 
niet door commissietjes voor elk groepje; immers de uitwisseling van denkbeelden en 
ervaringen tusschen schoolman en wetenschappelijk docent zou daardoor teloorgaan. 
Ten slotte geeft spr. eenige beschouwingen over de praktische uitvoering, en eindigt 
met de verklaring dat het duidelijk is welke richting het uit moet. Als men maar wil! 

De rede gaf aanleiding tot eenige bespreking, waarbij zich het opmerkelijke feit voor- 
deed, dat alle sprekers hunne instemming betuigden met de hoofdzaken van het betoog 
van de spreker; wij achten het met name een hoopvol teeken, dat academici als Dr. van 
Dam, lector in het Duitsch aan de universiteit van Amsterdam, en Dr. Staverman, 
voorzitter van de Vereeniging van Academisch gevormde leeraren, uitdrukkelijk hun in- 
stemming betuigden met het voorstel om de effectus civilis van de universitaire examens 
af te schaffen, en alle toekomstige leeraren aan eenzelfde examen te onderwerpen, af- 
genomen door een centrale commissie van vakgeleerden en schoolmannen. Minder ver- 
wonderlijk, schoon van even groote beteekenis, was de algemeene instemming met het 
betoog van de spreker, dat er voor de eigenlijke opleiding van de leeraren iets behoort 
te worden gedaan, en dat bij deze opleiding de methodiek -veel gewichtiger is dan de 
paedagogiek of de psychologie. Ook was men het er algemeen mee eens, dat dit onder- 
wijs gegeven moet worden door leeraren die in de praktijk staan, en dat aan dezen een 
reéel medezeggenschap moet worden gegeven bij de beslissing omtrent toelating tot leeraar. 

De klacht van verscheiden aanwezigen (0.a. de aanwezige academici) dat de profes- 
soren wel bevoegdheden verleenen, maar zich nooit doen gelden waar over de opleiding 
van leeraren wordt gesproken of geschreven, werd door de ‘spreker beantwoord met de 
verklaring dat de professoren te goed weten dat zij niet in staat zijn leeraren werkelijk 
op te leiden, om zich in zulke discussies te begeven. Hun houding wordt ingegeven 
door de zucht tot zelfbehoud, en tot behoud van eenmaal verworven voorrechten. 
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Wij verwijzen in verband met het bovenstaande naar het ,Rapport van 
de commissie, belast met de behartiging van de belangen van de opleiding 
tot leeraar in wiskunde en verwante vakken”, verschenen in het Weekblad 
van | Junie. Deze kommissie komt 0.a. tot de konklusie dat 
_ men toch zeker van de faculteiten van Wis- en Natuurkunde [mag] verwachten, dat zij 
zich niet op het star-theoretische standpunt zullen stellen, dat de latere werkkring harer 
leerlingen haar niet aangaat (men stelle zich voor dat de medische faculteit hetzelfde stand- 
punt innam) en dat zij het als plicht zullen voelen om, nu zij eenmaal onderwijsbevoegd- 


heden te verleenen hebben, ook zorg te dragen, dat zij den doctorandus op de uitoefening 
dier bevoegdheid hebben voorbereid. 


Het Rapport besiuit als volgt: 


Thans rest nog de vraag, op welke wijze bij de universitaire examina zou kunnen wor- 
den nagegaan, in hoeverre de geéxamineerde zich de kennis heeft eigen gemaakt, die in het 
bovenstaande voor hem, speciaal met het oog op zijn onderwijsbevoegdheid wenschelijk 
werd geacht. De Commissie wenscht, ter beantwoording van die vraag, het denkbeeld in 
overweging te geven, dat de wet op het Hooger Onderwijs aldus zou worden gewijzigd, dat 
naast het thans gebruikelijke doctoraal-examen, dat dan alleen het recht tot het verwerven 
van den doctorstitel zonder effectus civilis zou verleenen, een ander examen zou worden 
ingesteld, dat, in vereeniging met het met goed gevolg afgelegde doctoraal-examen, pas 
onderwijsbevoegdheid zou verleenen en waarop dan in het bijzonder zou worden onder- 
zocht, of de doctorandus op de uitoefening dier bevoegdheid is voorbereid. Het zou daarbij 
een punt van nadere overweging kunnen uitmaken, of dit examen als een derde gedeelte aan 
het doctoraal-examen in den thans gebruikelijken zin van het woord zou moeten worden 
toegevoegd, of dat het, zooals het artsexamen voor de medici, buiten universitair verband 
zou moeten worden afgelegd. 

De overeenkomst tussen deze onafhankelik van elkaar gevormde konklusies 
is zeer zeker opmerkelik. Het Wiskunde-Rapport vult bovendien het referaat 
over de opleiding tot taalleraar op een belangrijk punt aan, doordat het 
het gehele Universitaire onderwijs in de wiskunde in het onderzoek betrekt, 
en dit vergelijkt met de eisen die de school aan de leraar stelt. Het zal 
gewenst zijn een dergelijk onderzoek in te stellen naar het onderwijs in 
de letterkundige fakulteiten, en de daarmee in vele opzichten overeen- 
komende opleidingsscholen, zoals die van de Maatschappij tot Nut van 
het Algemeen te Utrecht, de Vereniging Moderne Talen in den Haag, en 
de R. K. Leergangen te Tilburg. 


The Study of English in Japan. Through the kindness of Professor 
Sanki Ichikawa, of the Imperial University of Tokyo, and of Mr. H. Palmer 
we have received a number of publications and other information concern- 
ing the study of English in Japan. It will be remembered that Prof. Ichikawa 
contributed a short article on the subject to our number for August 1926, 
in which he stated that there are about twenty monthly magazines devoted 
to English. We have before us copies of “The Bulletin of The Institute for 
Research in English Teaching, Department of Education, Tokyo, Japan” ; 
a copy of “The Rising Generation” ; and two numbers of “Studies in English 
Literature. A Quarterly Review Compiled and Issued by the English Seminar 
of the Tokyo Imperial University, Japan’. Vol. VI, no. 1, April 1926 and 
no. 3, Oct. 1926. The “Bulletin” is wholly devoted to language teaching, in 
which Mr. Harold Palmer’s methods naturally dominate. Most of the contents 
are in English. Those of “The Rising Generation” — Prof. Ichikawa informs 
us that this magazine alone has about 7000 subscribers! — consist of a 
mixture of English and Japanese. The paper seeins to be mainly taken up 
with the explanation of advanced literary texts. “Studies in English Literature” 


contains longer articles, some written in English, others in Japanese. The 
E.S. 1927. VII. : 8 
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English contributions include several by Mr. Edmund Blunden, and one by 
a Japanese student on Charles Bray’s influence on George Eliot. There is 
also a review, in Japanese, of the latest and final instalment of Poutsma’s 
Grammar of Late Modern English. As we were naturally curious to know 
what the reviewer would have to say on the work of our countryman, we 
applied to the Japanese Legation at the Hague, and on their advice to 
Professor M. W. de Visser of the University of Leiden, who most court- 
eously sent us a complete translation. The reviewer states that Poutsma’s 
books are well-known in Japan, and represent the crystallisation of the 
labour of a lifetime. He points out that the author has restricted himself to 
a purely descriptive account of Modern English, without entering into 
historical or psychological investigations. The work of a practical teacher, 
the Grammar will be of the greatest value for teachers, also on account 
of the rich collection of illustrative material gathered exclusively from reliable 
sources. It constitutes one of the greatest assets to the study of living English. 

Prof. Ichikawa has also sent us a list of books set for the Certificate 
Examinations for those who intend to become High School teachers of 
English. These examinations are held every two or three years for candidates 
who have not had the benefit of a University training. The programme is 
partly literary, partly linguistic. The former half is confined to ten authors, 
from Chaucer to Hardy, with the addition of three general anthologies of 
essays and verse. The linguistic items include works by Jespersen, Kruisinga, 
Jones, Palmer and Fowler. 

The conclusion seems justified that the study of English is making rapid 
progress in Japan, and that before long the Japanese will equal their masters 
in this field as they have done in others. It is gratifying to note that, as 
the Dutch were the first to make Japan acquainted with western civilisation, 
so at the present time our countrymen are foremost among those looked 
up to as their teachers by Japanese students of English. 


Zu E. St. IX, 3, p. 90. Mit Recht sagt Dr. Kruisinga, dass nachgestellte 
Bestimmungen wie of mine, of my brother’s pluralischen Sinn wohl haben 
kénnen, aber nicht miissen. Welchen Sinn sie hat, “this depends on the 
meaning of the headword: a friend of mine will usually suggest more or 
less clearly the possibility of there being more friends than one”. Mir scheint 
allerdings, dass es hier nicht das Hauptwort friend, sondern der unbestimmte 
Artikel a ist, der uns in das mine pluralischen Sinn hineinzulegen zwingt. 
Hingegen hat K. unbedingt Recht fiir this friend of mine u. dergl. Was mir 
jedoch vor allem wichtig erscheint, ist, festzustellen, dass die genannten 
Possessiv-Ausdriicke (of mine, of my brother's usw.) niemals selbst schon 
eine Mehrheit bezeichnen, dass also of mine niemals heisst “von den meinigen”, 
sondern nur “von dem, was mir gehért” und ebenso of my brother’s nicht 
“von denen meines Bruders”, sondern nur “von dem (gesamten) Besitztum 
meines Bruders”, so dass also this house of my brother’s absolut nichts dar- 
iiber besagt, ob mein Bruder nur ein Haus oder ob er mehrere hat. — 
Da erhebt sich nun die Frage, warum der Sprechende im ersten Falle nicht 
einfach my brother’s house, oder, wenn er nur einen Freund hat, nicht 
immer bloss my friend sagt. Dr. K. legt dem this in this nose of yours 
einen humoristischen Sinn bei, sicher nicht mit Unrecht. Aber in this husband 
of yours wiirde ich nicht eine humoristische, sondern — je nachdem — eine 
entriistete, oder zornige oder verachtliche Aeusserung sehen; nennen wir 
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beides “gefarbte Ausdruckweise”. Dann kann man so sagen: Die “gefarbte 
Ausdruckweise” besteht in der Hinzuziehung eines Demonstrativums (auch 
wo es nicht durch den Sinn erfordert wird, vgl. this realism of Carlyle’s) 
zum — mit of nachgestellten — Possessivum. Eine Andeutung plura- 
lischen Sinnes aber ist damit niemals gegeben: this husband of 
yours klingt fiir den Englander nicht zweideutig oder anziiglich. 


Berlin. TH. KALEPKY. 


Prepositional Accusative with Plain Infinitive. Mr. W. van Doorn 
draws our attention to the occurrence of this exceptional construction in 
Carl Sandburg’s line: 

‘Look at him tear his shirt’..... 
quoted on p. 97 of this number. 

We may remind our readers of two instances of the same construction 
after to listen to, to which attention was drawn in 1925 (VII, p. 144), viz.: 

It was my privilege a few years ago fo listen to Sir Ernest Shackleton speak 
of his expedition across the Antarctic Continent. Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and 
Romanticism, p. 277. [Also supplied by Mr. v. D.] 

And: 

A half-an-hour of to-day I spent in a punt under a copper beech out of the 
pouring rain listening to Lady — ’s gamekeeper at A — talk about beasts and 
local politics. Barbellion, Journal, entry for June 5, 1907. 

We then asked whether there existed any cases of the construction after 
look at. Carl Sandburg supplies the answer. Possibly our readers may have 
come across other samples of this interesting variety of a well-known species. 
The quotation from Barbellion shows that it is not merely ‘American’. — Z. 


English Association in Holland. The General Committee held its annual 
meeting at Utrecht on June 19. The usual reports were read and adopted, 
and the programme for the coming session was discussed. A Bulletin con- 
taining full particulars will be published and sent free to all members in 
September. 

Prot. Dr. J. H. Kern, who had been President of the Association since 
1922, and Mr. W. J. Smies, who had acted as Hon. Treasurer since 1923, 
did not desire re-election. Cordial thanks were offered to both for the 
eminent services they had rendered to the Association. 

In place of Professor Kern, Prof. Dr. P. N. U. Harting, of the University 
of Groningen, was elected President. Mr. C. Bakker was re-elected Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. M. Severijn (Nijmegen) succeeding Mr. Smies as Hon. Treasurer. 


The Information Bureau for members of the Association will continue to 
be under the care of Miss F. J. Quanjer, Joan van Hoornstraat 30, The Hague. 


Reviews. 


Beowulf, translated into Modern English rhyming verse, with 
introduction and notes, by ARCHIBALD STRONG. With a foreword 
on ‘Beowulf and the Heroic Age’ by R. W. CHAMBERS. Pp. LI+-100. 
London, Constable 1925. — 12 sh. 


The primary object of every Modern English verse-translation of Beowulf 
— and for that matter of the Dutch translation by L. Simons too — is not: 
to produce a crib for students, but: to reproduce for modern readers 
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something of the poetic impression which the original must have produced 
on contemporary readers. The metre to be adopted is therefore one of the 
first importance. Gummere’s attempt to imitate the metre of the original 
may appeal to the present Laureate, but those who recognize stress rather 
than quantity as the basis of modern verse, are likely to regard it as an 
abortive experiment. Much has been written concerning the best medium 
for a translation of Beowulf. Professor Strong (of the University of Adelaide) 
refrains from criticising the work of any of his predecessors but boldly 
chooses a new vehicle, namely a slightly modified form of the long swinging 
rhymed couplet, first used with mastery in English by William Morris in 
Sigurd_the Volsung. The boldness of the attempt seems to be justified by 
its success, as every one may judge from the rendering of a passage which 
will be familiar to our readers. (Il. 1251—1259). 


Then they laid them down and slumbered: but sorely was one to pay 
For the rest he had taken at even, as had happened many a time 
Since Grendel watched o’er the gold-hall, and wrought deed on deed 
of crime, 

Till lo, his end was upon him, and on sin came death at last: 

For men saw, ay, and wide was it bruited, that after the ghoul had passed 
One lived who yearned to avenge him. Long after the woe of that fray 
Grendel’s mother, a dam of evil, brooded over her grief alway. 


This sample exhibits nearly all the merits and demerits of Professor 
Strong’s work. Lovers of Old English poetry will miss the condensed force 
of the original and will prefer the abrupt jerky rhythm of the old metre to 
the long swinging lines of the imitation; they will notice cases of over- 
emphasis and unavoidable stop-gaps, — but | doubt not that English 
linguistic feeling will derive from it much more of the true aesthetic 
sensation of Anglo-Saxon poetry than from any other translation. These long 
couplets admit of all the variety of the old metre, and they can preserve 
all the effectiveness of the ‘kennings’; their caesura is so strongly marked, 
that just as in Old English a fresh advance naturally begins with the 
second half of a line; and the unobtrusive rhyme at the end of the long 
lines together with some traces of the old alliteration would seem to be 
a better modern artistic equivalent of alliterative poetry than a faithful 
reproduction of old form in new material could ever supply. 

Yet another aspect of this translation is reflected by the extract given. 
The student wili notice and perhaps be hurt in lines 1258 sq. by a 
deviation from the division of phrases with which he has grown familiar. 
He will come across many such deviations, but always in places where 
uncertainty justifies hesitation. Of course every one will prefer his own 
reading, but we are bound to acknowledge that in this field of mere 
hypothesis no reading has a monopoly. Professor Strong has based his 
work on all the more recent editions of the original and on numerous 
magazine articles and notes, and is fully entitled to his own preferences. 

The greatest interest of this translation for our readers, however, will 
probably lie in the Foreword, contributed by Professor Chambers, himself 
the latest editor of the original before Klaeber.+). His essay on Beowulf 
and the Heroic Age in England brushes away all discussions about sources 
and origins (“Half a dozen motor-bikes cannot be combinéd to make a 
Rolls-Royce car’ p. XXV.), it ignores Schiicking’s daring theories, and 


) Chambers’s edition was reviewed and criticized, mainly from a saga-point of vie 
by Professor Boer, in E.S. V (1923), 105-118. ‘ sat age 
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Starting from the traditional basis it climbs to the elevated standpoint of 
Comparative Literature and taking a sweeping view of the whole it assigns 
to Beowulf its important place in the history of the world’s literature and 
of European civilization. 

Many of our readers will find the book worth its money, were it only 
for this Foreword. 


Nijmegen. Fr. A. POMPEN. 


Milton's »Samson Agonistes”. Von Dr. C. E. Kreipe. Pp. IX + 69. 
Studien zur englischen Philologie herausg. von L. Morsbach u. 
H. Hecht. LXX. Halle, Niemeyer, 1926. Geh. M. 3.40. 


Dr. Kreipe divides his booklet into two part: an expository (darstellendes) 
part (pp. 4—25), in which he analyzes the plot and construction of SseAG 
— and an investigation (untersuchendes Teil, pp. 25—69), in which he 
wishes to show in detail that the poem has an autobiographical meaning. 
The former is done with some skill, and may prove useful for those of our 
students who have taken “Milton” as their “special subject”. Somewhat 
gratuitously, however, it is preceded by a summary of the results of the 
biblical criticism of the Samson-story according to Géttingen theologians. 
Dr. Kreipe himself remarks: “Milton hat Simson natiirlich nicht im Lichte 
der “historisch-kritischen” Forschung sehen kénnen’”. So he might have 
spared his readers this theological excursion. 

The second part would seem to be less of a success. It opens with an 
attempt ,die Geschichte seiner [Milton’s] Entwicklung und seiner geistigen 
Kampfe im Umrisse nachzuzeichnen” (p. 25). Such an attempt is always a 
risky undertaking for all but the most competent scholars. It is especially 
difficult in this case, where recent research has tended to unsettle the results 
of Masson’s painstaking labours of a lifetime. I do not think that Dr. Kreipe 
has fully realized this difficulty. For instance: on p. 27 he speaks of Milton’s 
withdrawal from a clerical career, without taking any account of Schéffler’s 
Protestantismus und Literatur; and he quotes Milton’s own words in The 
Reason of the Church Government for a more exact (“genauer”) exposition 
of his motives. This belief in the truth and exactness of Milton’s later self- 
idealizations appears again and again, although Liljegren has, to say the 
least, shaken such implicit confidence. Dr.. Kreipe thinks that the poet's 
words against the nobility in Comus testify to “unerhorter Kiihnheit”, and 
that the pastoral commonplace in ll. 322—326 of the Masque is a “sehr 
deutliche demokratische Stelle” (p. 29). He holds that Hugo Grotius uprooted 
the old theological conception of right and law (p. 31) and that Puritanism 
meant real democracy. A summary of the Marprelate controversy, as given 
on p. 34, is worse than useless. Nearly every word there is a naiveté or a 
mistake. No wonder, — if we see that, when mentioning Cartwright, he 
thinks it necessary to refer the reader to Green V. 58. The opinion that 
Satan in P. L. exhibits some of Milton’s own mental features cannot surely 
be refuted by a reason such as is given on p. 44, Etc. etc. It would be 
tedious to go on. Dr. Kreipe had been wise if he had suppressed the twenty 
pages from p. 25 to p. 45 altogether. ; 

In the rest of his essay he stands on safer ground. One may disagree 
with his whole method of treatment, but one cannot easily find fault with 
most of the details. It is an explanation of the “allegory” in Samson Agonistes. 
Samson is Milton, and Manoah is Milton’s father. Dalilah stands for Mary 
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Powel, Harapha for . . . Salmasius (!), the “deliverer” in |. 274 for John 
Lambert, whose captivity is mentioned in 1. 694, just before the commemoration 
of Harry Vane. — Behind this personal allegory there is another and a 
higher allegory. Dalilah is the Restoration, Harapha is the Cavalier nobility 
and Samson is the English nation. This bald examination makes the theory 
look somewhat ridiculous. But I really think that this second allegorical 
explanation will appeal to the reader much more strongly than the first. 

Dr. Kreipe has illustrated his parallelisms with many quotations from 
Miltton’s works, from Masson and others, showing a thorough study of his 
subject within certain limits. But the limits are too narrow, or the plan is 
too ambitious. 


Nijmegen. FR. A. POMPEN. 


The Adventures of Five Hours by SAMUEL TUKE, reprinted 
from the folio of 1663, and the third impression of 1671. Together 
with Coello’s “Los Empenos de Seis Horas”. Ed. by A. E. H. 
SwaEN. Amsterdam, Swets & Zeitlinger, 1927, pp. LVI-+ 261; 
fl. 16.50 (or £ 1/7/6). (Edn. limited to 350 copies). 


This play, adapted from the Spanish by Sam. Tuke, on the suggestion 
of Charles II, enjoyed a huge success, chiefly on account of its plot: this, 
Evelyn found incomparable, and Pepys, the best he ever saw. The play 
had indeed all the requisites to please the frivolous society of the time. 
Apart from the bewildering intricacy of the plot, teeming with disguises, 
mistaken identities, concealments, secret doors, and absurd duels, the scene 
is laid in Spain, a country which, by then, had begun to stir the imagination 
of foreigners because of its manners, savage and gallant at the same time, 
and therefore affording wide scope for witty contrasts and oxymora. In this 
craze for Spanish things, England was in the wake of France: the fashion, 
started by Le Cid, was to receive, towards the end of the century, fresh impulse 
through Madame d’Aulnoy’s account of her (imaginary) Spanish journey. 

Tuke’s adaptation of Coello’s play may be taken as a typical instance of 
the disintegration the drama, together with the rest of literary production, 
was undergoing through the immoderate vogue of the epigram. First of all, 
lyric poetry had been attacked, during the XVI‘" century, by the diminutive 
parasite: under the influence of the epigram, the sonnet had been trans- 
formed, and a new, ever-widening form of short lyric, the madrigal, had 
been created. Then the epigram had imperilled the cohesion of single 
poems, breaking them up into loose aggregations of concetti: Marino’s 
Adone and Crashaw’s Weeper are instances of a process which was affecting 
alike big epic poems and short lyrics. The poem was made subservient to 
the concetto, the romance to the unheard-of climax; as, by a parallel process, 
in architecture all other considerations became subordinate to the witty 
effect of the perspective. A play grew into a string of startling situations, 
the dialogue into a succession of pointed sayings: hence the vogue of the 
heroic couplet which, by the shock of the rhyme, emphasised the epigram- 
matic tendency. The epigram was revolutionising literature much in the 
same way the beauty-spot was destined to upset the principles of feminine 
aesthetics. To put it in a XVIIt* century way, the epigram proved to be 
the beauty-spot of literature as the beauty-spot was the epigram of female 
toilette. The spirit of the century fell a slave to little moles. 

Tuke did not alter a single feature of the stupendous plot; he merely 
added the love-making of the servants Diego and Flora, and did his best 
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to render the absurdity of the situations as true to life as possible. So, for 
instance, Porcia’s behaviour during the lustful assault of the Dutch colonel, 
and her recovery from fainting in the presence of Don Antonio, have been 
modified by Tuke, who has introduced the melodramatic attempt at a 
Lucretian suicide on the part of Porcia, with the characteristic exclamation: 
I'l be my self both sacrifice and Priest”. Tuke tried to define the several 
characters, chiefly in the impression of 1671 (the quarto), where he not 
only labelled them carefully in the list affixed to the play (the preface to 
this edition states that “Plays being Moral Pictures, their chiefest Perfections 
consist in the Force and Congruity of Passions and Humors, which are 
the Feature and Complexion of our Minds”), but took particular pains over 
Don Henrique, causing him to give a complete description of himself from 
the very outset, so as to prepare the audience for the amazing fits of passion 
to follow. And the audience was so much taken with this Theophrastian 
abstraction of a “cholerick, jealous, revengeful” man, that Pepys declared 
Shakespeare’s Othello a mean thing compared with Tuke’s masterpiece. 
Rut, while Tuke changed nothing of the plot, he on the other hand recast 
the dialogue entirely, and tricked it out with witty maxims. This latter 
feature is more prominent in the quarto, in such a measure that, by com- 
paring the several versions, we can follow the progress of the epigrammatic 
tendency from mere conspicuousness to disconcerting rampancy. 

For all his diversity of diction, Tuke keeps always close to the Spanish 
text whenever there is a witty saying or a concetto: these are the precious 
stones he carefully transfers and embeds into his own jewel. So for instance, 
where Coello had said: 


pues es mi muerte el casarme, 
y el no casarme es mi muerte, 


Tuke’s rendering is almost literal, if not elegant: 


Since, if I marry, I cannot survive, 

And not to marry, were to die alive. 
Elsewhere, from: 

para poder matar, como con vida, 

y para no sentirlo, come muerta, 


he derives: 
Able to Wound a Heart, as if alive, 
Uncapable to Cure it, as if dead. 


Tuke leaves out, however, such typical Gongoresque concetti as: “las 
lagrimas bebiendo, / que racional cocodrilo / le brindava yo en veneno”, 
and: “se lo va bebiendo todo / hidropicamente el fuego”. Porcia’s fainting 
fit is called by Tuke, in the folio, “parenthesis”, after the Spanish “paren- 
thesis de la vida”, but in the quarto the figure is substituted by a plain 
“interval”. On the whole, to each pointed saying of Spanish extraction, 
Tuke adds ten more of his own invention, in the folio, and possibly twenty 
more, in the quarto. This latter is besides adorned with shallow ejaculations 
of the type: “O this fantastick sense of Honour!”’, “What a Wild Creature 
is a Cholerick Man!”, “How easily men get the name of Wise!”; and with 
melodramatic touches like: “I am thy Destiny!” (where the folio has “I am 
thy Chastiser”, corresponding to the Spanish “Soy tu Castigo”), “Fly, fly, 
Octavio, leave me to my fate!”, “Unerring Powers, Arbiters of Fate...” 

It is impossible to give here an idea of the extent of the new additions. 
Prof. Swaen, in his introduction, has aptly printed side by side parallel passages 
feom the folio and the quarto, which illustrate the different states of the 
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play. I must content myself with reproducing here one of these passages 
together with the Spanish text, in order to show the mutual relations 


between the three plays: 
Spanish text, p. 36a: 


Otavio: Yo voy a morir, 
que no quiero vivir ya. 
Cesar: No, Otavio, donde vos vais 
iré yo. Ota.: No es escusado 
meteros yo en un enfado, 
quando casado Ilegais 
AOTa sustain tate ies 
Ces.: Fuera bueno dexar ir 
a un riesgo solo a un amigo? 
Meterme yo en la ocasion 
fuera valor: mas vencella - 
une vez, ya puesto en ella, 
es honra; distintos son. 
Camillo: No has de ir a ver tu esposa 
esta noche? Ces.: Ya te digo 
quando voy con un amigo 
no me trates de otra cosa. 


Folio, p. 23: 


Octavio: I am bound 
Not to consent to the Imbarking you 
In an occasion that’s so opposite 
To what you come for, Antonio. We must 
As well to Friends as to our Selves be just. 
Antonio: He ought not to pretend to Friendships name, 
Who reckons not Himself and Friend the same. 
Oct.: Friendship with Justice must not disagree, 
That were to break the Virtue’s Harmony. 
Ant.: Who in his Friends Distresses takes no part, 
His Friendship’s onely in his Tongue, not Heart. 
Oct.: You from a life of Perils hither come 
To find a Nuptial Bed, not seek a Tomb. 
Ant.: My Friend ingag’d, it never must be said, 
Antonio left him so to go to Bed. 
Oct.: Y’are marri’d, and expose what’s not your own. 
Ant.: Wedded to Honor, that must yield to none. 


Quarto, p. 34: 


Oct. : I am bound 

Not to consent you should imbark your self 

In a business so directly opposite 

To the occasion, which has brought you hither. 
Ant.: I like the Omen at my first arrival, 

To have th’honour to serve so brave a Friend. 
Oct.: You from a life of Perills, hither come 

To find a Nuptial Bed, not seek a Tomb. 
Ant.: My friend engag’d, it never must be said 

Antonio left him so, to go to bed. 
Oct.: Y’are marri’d, and expose what’s not your own. 
Ant.: Wedded to Honor, that must yield to none. 
Oct.: Honor makes me refuse your Aide; we must 

As well to friends, as to our selves be just. 
Ant.: He ought not to pretend to Friendships name, 

Who reckons not Himself, and Friend the same. 
Oct.: Friendship with Justice must not disagree, 

That were to break the Virtues harmonie. 
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Ant.: Friendship is Justice, for, when-ere we give, 
We then receive, so ’tis Commutative. 

Oct.: So great’s your Friendship, you your Friend oppress ; 
To make it Juster, you must make it Less. 

Ant.: Friendship can never err in the extent, 
Like Nile, when’t overflowes, ’tis most beneficent. 


Often Tuke expands the Spanish text in order to enhance the liveliness 
of presentation. So the abrupt statement: “esta en la sala”, becomes: 


I see her [Camilla] in the Inner Room, 
Lying along upon her Couch, and Reading; 
Her face is turn’d the other way, but yet 
Her Shape, and Cloathes assure me it is she. 


Moreover, Tuke specifies that the book Camilla is reading is the Aeneid, 
and causes her to enter the scene while giving vent to a melodramatic fit 
of sympathy for poor Dido. 

An interesting point is the use of the heroic couplet, chiefly in the 
sententious passages, a fact which led Mr. C. G. Child (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XIX, pp. 166-173) to conjecture the possibility that Tuke anticipated Orrery 
and Dryden. Mr. Child had seen only the quarto, and therefore was unable 
to make sure whether the heroic elements were already present in the first 
edition. Through Prof. Swaen’s reprint we can see how in the third edition 
Tuke merely increased the number of the rhyming couplets, which had 
already made their appearance in the first version. 

Another feature of Tuke’s play is the addition of a few references to 
current events. Thus, in the first act, the jokes of the servants on the 
Dutch, which evidently were so much relished by the audience, as to 
deserve a sequel in the quarto. Thus, in the second act, several passages, 
one about the recompense due by the prince to deserving subjects, followed, 
in the quarto, by no less than ten heroic couplets, mainly sententious, 
which Antonio and Octavio volley over to each other, as in a tennis-court; 
and another passage of political import, found only in the quarto, culminating 
in the sentence: “vigorous prosecution hastens peace”. On the other hand, 
Coello’s denunciation of the hypocritical conduct of European sovereigns 
towards Spain, in the Iornada Primera, is left out by Tuke, as being solely 
of Spanish interest; while the Spanish point of view of Drake’s exploits 
finds a humorous expression in Diego’s words, near the beginning of the 
second act. 

Apparently Tuke had before his eyes the Spanish text also during the 
revision, because, in the quarto, the servant (Pedro) bringing, in the fifth 
act, the news of the capture of Octavio, says: “Give me my Albricias”’, as 
in the Spanish text (p. 45a: “pudiera pedirte albricias”), whereas there is 
no mention of albricias in the folio. 

This Dutch edition of the three plays is very sumptuously produced, and 
does credit to both editor and publisher. Prof. Swaen, in his introduction, 
has given long extracts from all the sources of information available for 
the play, adding here and there remarks of his own. The Spanish text is 
an exact reprint of the original, but either the list of irregular and doubtful 
readings given by the editor is not exhaustive, or new errors (not corrected 
in the final list at p. 261) have crept into the reprint. For instance, p. 914; 
|. 27, esondido instead of escondido; p. 38vo-a, |. 9, liene instead of fiene; 
p. 39a, |. 28, tubarte instead of turbarte; p. 45vo-a, |. 20, aquestso instead 
of aquesto; ibid. ». 1.37, tranc instead of trance. The punctuation, which 
is very careless in the original, only here and there has been corrected by 
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the editor. The plot is so absurdly intricate, that we sympathise warmly 
with the editor for failing once to give the right name (p. 41, |. 34: Carlos [and 


not: Cesar] resolves...) in his painstaking survey of the Spanish play for 
the benefit of readers who are not acquainted with Spanish. 
Liverpool. MARIO PRAZ. 


Phonetic Transcription and Transliteration. Proposals of the 
Copenhagen Conference, April 1925. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
1926. 32 pp. 


Among students of modern European languages one does not very often 
nowadays hear complaints of the variety of the systems of phonetic trans- 
cription that are used. The reason, it seems to me, is twofold: the variety 
is generally found within rather narrow limits, and those who are really 
familiar with general phonetics as well as with the phonetic system of a given 
language are not much troubled by unusual transcriptions. Any one who 
has studied the transcriptions of Sweet, Miss Soames (absolutely different 
from the former), Wyld, Montgomery, to mention a few names only of books 
that do not use the system of the International Association which is familiar 
to all students of modern languages, knows that the variety of system does 
not worry him at all. The matter becomes different, however, when one 
has to deal with languages of which one has no personal knowledge, and 
which can only be studied from books. And if the number of languages 
thus studied increases, the variety of transcription compels one to pass 
quickly from one system with which one has hardly become familiar to 
another. It is natural, therefore, that students of general linguistics should 
have been the first to take steps towards a greater uniformity in phonetic 
transcription. The labour of learning many unrelated languages is so great 
that nothing that can be done to lighten the task should be neglected. 

The scholars who met at Copenhagen in April 1925, on the invitation of 
the Danish Rask-grsted Fund, are representative of various branches of 
linguistics. The selection was made so as to include as many different fields 
of language-study as possible, without regard to nationality; the result is 
that linguistic scholars from Germany, the Scandinavian countries. Poland, 
Holland, and France were invited. One Englishman took a part in the 
Conference, Professor Daniel Jones, more as a phonetician and as the 
representative of the International Association, however, than as a linguist. 
His influence has hardly affected the outcome, it would seem, for the 
proposals of the Conference, although giving some space to the opinions 
advanced by Professor Jones, do not in a single case seem to accept the 
notation of the International Association. 

As to the proposals of the Conference, I may say that they are very 
reasonable; but that was to be expected. I should not be sorry if all of 
them were unanimously adopted by all writers on language. The methods 
of marking quantity and stress, chiefly the work of Jespersen, I suppose, 
seem to me very acceptable: length is to be denoted by a dot following 
the sound, a* denoting a long vowel, a. a vowel with medium length, 
Shortness being left unmarked. Similarly, stress is marked by a vertical 
line, at the top for strong stress, at the bottom for medium stress, weak 
stress being left unmarked again. The marks for syllabic and non-syllabic 
will be clear from these examples: n and i. A new mark is proposed for 
nasalization, also new ones for voiced and voiceless; other new types will 
have to be cut for the front consonants, and some other groups of sounds. 
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Of course the expense of new types is not really so enormous as is some- 
times supposed, but it may be doubted if many printing offices will soon 
adopt them. The fact that the Oxford Press possesses them is of little 
importance, for English authors will rarely require them. Will the new 
proposals sweep away the system of the International Association? I do not 
think so: there is very little to induce writers of schoolbooks to change the 
system that has enabled us to reach some kind of uniformity in this 
restricted field. And if one uses the International system for schoolbooks 
there is much to be said, not only from the printer’s point of view, for 
using the same in more advanced books. If the proposals are to have a 
considerable effect, therefore, it must be due to the energy of those who 
are most nearly concerned: the linguists, in the narrower sense of the word. 
lf they consistently, and stubbornly, persist in using the new system in all 
their publications, in the first place in new editions of the works that have 
given them their reputation, the rest will follow, at least in scientific circles. 
But the linguists must be the advance guard. If they think that others will 
do the work for them, they will soon find that they are mistaken, and will 
regret the time wasted over a profitless task. 
E. KRUISINGA. 


Current Letters and Philology. 
5. Criticism and Biography. 


With sincere regret we learn that The Adelphi, one of the few English monthlies 
entirely devoted to literature, will be discontinued. If, during the four years of its 
existence, it did not always maintain the high standard of the first few months, it was always 
lively and amply worth reading, there was really not one number that did not contain 
a beautiful poem or story, an interesting article or a valuable translation, and the editor 
not only secured the collaboration of well-known writers, he often discovered and 
encouraged young talents It possessed originality, a personal tone, hard to define yet 
clearly perceptible, a distinction chiefly owing perhaps to the uninterrupted series of 
leaders by J. Middleton Murry and the contributions in a lighter vein of the “Journey- 
man”, a pseudonym, we guess, of Mr. Middleton Murry himself. Most of these short, 
crisp articles, some dealing with fundamental problems of literary criticism, are of more 
than ephemeral value. A choice collection of them in bookform would be very welcome 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Middleton Murry’s plan of establishing a new quarterly 
will prove feasible. 

A first perusal of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s lectures on Romanticism, 
published by Martin Secker (1926), immediately reminded us of Middleton Murry’s repeated 
discussions of the same subject both in The Adelphi and in some of his books. The two 
writers have arrived at almost diametrically opposed conclusions. “The pregnant dis- 
tinction,” thus Mr. Middleton Murry in his admirable book on Style, “is not between 
the Romantic and the Realist but between the Romantic and the Classical writer,” 
whereas Mr. Abercrombie holds, that “the true antithesis is between romanticism and 
realism” and that “nothing has done more to obscure the question than the common 
assumption that there is an antithesis between romanticism and classicism.’’ The former 
calls Shakespeare “essentially a Romantic writer, in spite of his political conservatism,” 
and King Lear: “the greatest of all works of Romantic literature”; the latter contends 
that Shakespeare is “as perfectly the dramatist of classicism as Sophokles himself.” 
Surely here is a discord of opinion, if ever there was one. A reader of these quotations 
might even be inclined to think that they were formulated with the special purpose of 
making them as flatly contradictory as possible. And yet the two authors cannot be 
called irreconcilable opponents. A more detailed survey of Mr. Abercrombie’s book than 
we can give of it here would show that there are many points of affinity between his 
theories and Mr. Middleton Murry’s. The definite final conclusions, hard, succinct and 
uucompromising, convey, when considered apart, a very inadequate idea of the author’s 
literary philosophy; they are in the course of the argument qualified again and again 
by various subsidiary considerations. Then, much depends, of course, on the meaning 
such vague, general terms as Classic or realistic are intended to carry. And here lies, 
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we think, the weak point in Abercrombie’s argument. He leaves us too much in doubt 
as to the value he wants us to attach to the word “realism” or to a phrase as “the 
actualities of life’. He propounds, that “romanticism is a withdrawal from outer experience in 
order to concentrate on inner experience”, and “a tendency away from actuality”, basing 
thereon the antithesis between realism and romanticism. But a definition cf realism need not 
exclude all inner experience, itis perhaps only a particular kind of this “experience” which may 
be said to fall outside it. At any rate it would not have been amiss to circumscribe more 
precisely a term of supreme importance in the argument, a term moreover, which has of late 
assumed a veritably protean character in literary criticism. His antithesis has now, for all its 
seeming positiveness, remained somewhat vague and inconclusive. But this. does not 
detract much from the value of this instructive book. It has been said of philosophers, 
that it is not in the first place the ultimate conclusions at which they arrive on their 
long journey to the unattainable heights of absolute truth, that are of importance, but 
rather the-things they meet with on the way. And the various minor discoveries made 
by Abercrombie in his arduous attempt to find out what the different aspects of roman- 
ticism have in common, are valuable indeed. Only a few of the most striking phases in 
the argument can be indicated here. In the first lecture the discussion of a string of 
quotations from poetry of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries about the same subject viz. 
‘the sentiment for views’ is very elucidating, and the second group of quotations about 
fairies hardly less so. In the following lecture he gives a translation or rather a recon- 
struction of Empedokles’ “Purifications”, adding excellent commentaries and an interest- 
ing comparison between Empedokles’ attitude to life and Shelley’s. The third part contains 
a discussion of other aspects of the romantic tendency: egoism and pessimism with 
many suggestive remarks on Manfred, Faust, Shakespeare’s Richard II, Nietzsche etc. 
Finally the question is treated whether freedom of form in poetry is necessarily connected 
with romanticism, which, in the author’s opinion, is not the case. 

An equally important critical work, though one of a totally different character, is Mr. 
Orlo Williams’s Some Great English Novels (Macmillan 1926). No fundamental 
problems or general philosophical enquiries await us here, the author has applied his 
critical faculty entirely to the particular. His book contains essays on Tom Jones, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Pendennis, The Egoist, Roxana, Emma, Adam Bede and The Way of all Flesh. 
These novels are not treated from a historical point of view, as landmarks showing the 
development of novel-writing, Mr. Orlo Williams concentrates his attention on their 
artistic qualities, asking himself what attraction they may still possess for a modern reader. 
There is a tone of cordial, though by no means of blind, uncritical admiration in the 
book; the author has evidently enjoyed his task and executed it in a way well-calculated 
to awaken a desire of re-reading these classics of English literature. The shorter dis- 
cussions of some modern authors, incorporated in the book as an appendix, disturb its 
unity and are curiously inferior to the powerful, fascinating essays on the novels of a 
bygone period. ‘ 

A heterogeneous, somewhat cynical, but very readable, witty and stimulating book is 
Opinions by the late American novelist Claude Washburn (Constable 1926). Besides 
meditations on women, on the joys and drawbacks of travelling, on the characteristics 
of the French and Italian nations, etc. it contains much sound literary criticism and his 
discourse on middle-class life in the United States and the American mentality during 
and after the war is valuable for the light it throws on recent fiction, notably on the 
novels of Sinclair Lewis. : 

One of the best biographies that have appeared of late is Michael Sadleir’s 
Trollope (Constable 1927). Sadleir’s predilection for the Victorian era had manifested 
itself before in a few mediocre, deliberately old-fashioned novels, an excellent, exhaustive 
bibliography and other studies. In Trollope’s work and personality, so eminently repre- 
sentative of the period, he has found a congenial subject, which he has treated with 
zest, great skill and on the whole with a gratifying impartiality. His extensive knowledge 
of the 19th century has enabled him to paint the social and literary background with 
picturesque, revealing details and the story of Trollope’s life, filled in with letters and 
other documents, is told in a graphic, lively way. The biography of Anthony’s mother 
is even more interesting. Of this witty, amiable and very energetic woman, herself a 
writer of great, though short-lived fame, Sadleir has drawn an excellent psychological 
portrait. The descriptive characterisation of Trollope’s numerous works is useful too, 
though occasionally their importance seems to us somewhat overrated. Several fine 
portraits and other illustrations, a very full index and a “calendar of events” enhance 
the value of this attractive volume. 

The stately, voluminous book containing: The Letters of George Gissing (Constable 
1927) does not materially add to our knowledge of the unfortunate novelist’s personality, 
neither does it throw new light on some still more or less mysterious phases of his 
life. It went against the grain with him, guarded and self-contained as he was, to 
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reveal his deepest thoughts on life or to speak frankly about his personal concerns. 
Moreover the collection published only comprises letters written to near relations, in 
which he but rarely broaches subjects out of the ordinary, never entering deeply into 
them when he does, and in which he was naturally inclined to represent his own 
circumstances as a little more favourable than they can actually have been. And the 
editor — his son Alfred — has carefully held back all those parts of the correspondence 
touching on more intimate private affairs, a justifiable proceeding, which, however, is 
apt to give food to the forming or conservation of legends. Yet it is no doubi a note- 
worthy publication. What we knew in general about Gissing’s life and character, we 
find confirmed here in detail and in a manner which makes the reading of these simple, 
unassuming, but always charmingly written letters a real pleasure. They contain a 
wealth of data concerning his methods and intentions, his conception of art, the way 
in which the novels came into being, his relations to Harrison and other well-known 
contemporaries etc. Especially interesting are the extracts from his diary, the numerous 
lively letters from Italy and Greece and the reminiscences written by his sister Ellen. 

A useful little book for readers of Wells, more especially for those who are interested 
in pedagogical problems is F. H. Doughty: H. G. Wells. Educationist (J. Cape, 1926), 
which clearly traces the development of Wells’ conceptions and ideals of education in 
the widest meaning of the term. Though he fervently admires Welis, both as an artist 
and as the writer who of all others, incites us to salutary self-criticism, to an incessant 
reconsideration of our ideas, convictions and prejudices, and he ascribes a great and 
beneficial influence to his work on the younger generation of teachers, Doughty subjects 
Wells’ ideas on education to some severe criticism, ruthlessly exposing contradictory 
contentions and the impracticability of his favoured plans. It is a very readable, 
illuminating study and the author has a knack of choosing suggestive quotations in 
support of his argument. A bibliography, notes on several of the more important works 
and a list of the schoolmasters portrayed in them are added as appendices. 

In conclusion we want to draw the attention of our readers to a series of small volumes, 
a publication which may have escaped their notice: The Hogarth Essays (Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf, The Hogarth Press, London). From the twenty-five numbers, ranging 
in price from | s. 6 d. to 3s. 6d., that have thus far appeared, we may mention as 
particularly interesting: Homage to John Dryden by the poet T. S. Eliot, Henry James 
at Work by Theodora Bosanquet, two essays on modern poetry by Robert Graves : 
Contemporary Techniques and Another Future of Poetry; a rambling, but amusing and 
useful treatise on Cafchwords and Claptraps by Rose Macaulay, exposing the frequent 
misapplication of words and phrases and the “nimbuses of association which do rough 
service for exact meaning”, and especially the very able, penetrating study of The 
Structure of Wuthering Heights by an anonymous writer. Foe - 

. G. v. K. 


Brief Mention. 


Historische Grammatik der Niederldndischen Sprache. Von M. 
J. VAN DER Meer. | Band: Einleitung und Lautlehre. Heidelberg. 
1927. CLIII 353 pp. Cloth 18. Mark. (Germanische Bibliothek 
herausg. von W. Streitberg). 


Though we have not been offered a copy of this book for review, we wish to draw our 
readers’ attention to it. It is not on their own subject, some will say : we deny this. A Dutch 
student of English cannot without loss to his own scholarship neglect the fund of knowledge 
that one’s native language supplies. Nothing can really be a substitute for that, as a help 
in general linguistic training. A man who has made a thorough study of his own language 
and of as many others as ire rome i ae both related and unrelated, is the best man 

ckle a special language in detail. : 
Iorcieskt ee der Meeee book has been long in the making, and bears the traces 
of it in the long and careful bibliography, both of general works and of articles on 
every detail of the language. Even from this point of view the work spent on it must 
have been enormous. Fortunately, it is labour well spent, for many students, even those 
who are more closely associated with the study of Dutch than those whose chief interest 
is English, will often consult it. The bibliography is occasionally too full: we suspect 
that the author has, here and there mentioned a book or even a speech to please the 
be. 
Soe e Tarnanctial gives a general view of the varieties of Modern Dutch, both the 
home dialects (,die autochthonen mundarten” is the dreadful terminology of the author) 
and the forms of Dutch in South Africa, the West Indian islands, the U.S.A. and the 
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Fast Indies. The last are called, ,die heterochthonen mundarten”, certainly a yood 
mouthful, but hardly a satisfactory name, including very different types of languages. 
The second part of the introduction gives a fairly detailed history of the general develop- 
ment of Dutch, the rise of a standard and its chequered history, down to the present 
day. The body of the work, at least according to the numbering of the pages, but in 
reality the second pari of the book, treats in detail of the history of sounds, both in 
the native words and in the foreign loanwords, which receive individual treatment. 
Thus there is along chapter on French words (p. 134—203), and shorter ones on the 
loans from German (p. 208—226), English (226—231), and on Indian words. 

It is not the place here, nor are we competent, to deal in detail with what Professor 
van der Meer offers us. We do feel competent, however, to express the opinion that 
a valuable piece of work has been done by him with admirable patience and intelligence, 
and that it will benefit the study of all serious students of English in our country as 
well as those for whom the author primarily intended it. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to add that the book contains very full indexes, one of the Dutch and one of the German 
words treated in it. — E.K. 


ERRATUM. 
June number, p. 94, 1. 16, for ‘although the word’ read ‘although the verb.’ 
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words from West Virginia. — II, 9 contains a short article on the Chinook jargon by 
Ch. Samolar; and a non- linguistic article on the history and future importance of 
the Quakers. ‘ 

Each number contains a very full bibliography and usually some longer reviews 
of recent publications. 


Modern Language Notes. XLII, 1. Jan. 1927. T.M. Raysor, The downfull of the three 
unities. — R. F. Brinkley, Nathan and Nathaniel Field. — W. 8. Clark, Dryden’s 
relations with Howard and Orrery. — R. 5. Forsythe, Tacitus, ‘Henry VI, Part. IIT’. 
and ‘Nero’. — F. E. Pierce, Some literary echoes. — A. C. Sprague, A new scene in 
Colley Cibber’s ‘Richard IT’. — R. P. McCutcheon, “Amelia, or the Distressed Wife”. 
— H. Stein, A note on the versification of ‘Childe Harold’. — H. N. Hillebrand, 
Thomas Middleton’s ‘The Viper’s Brood.’ — Id. XLII, 2. Febr. 1927. H. C. Lancaster, 
Sidney, Galaut, La Calpranéde: an early instance of the influence of English literature 
upon French. — C. W. Lem mi, Italian borrowings in Sidney. — A. E. Case, Some 
stage-directions in ‘All’s Well that Ends Well’ — H. Fletcher, Milton and Walton’s 
‘Biblia Sacra Polyglotta’ (1657). — 4H. T. Baker, Shakespeare misquoted. ~ FL 
Fenton, The authorship of acts III and IV of ‘The Queen of Corinth.’ — J.T. Curtiss, 
The meaning of the word “Dade”. — T. E. Allison, On the Body and Soul legend. 
— A. 8. Noad, Ugo Foscolo and an English magazine. — E. H. Hespelt, Irving’s 
version of Byron’s ‘The Isles of Greece’ — E. Hart, The heaven of virgins. — Id. 
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XLII, 8. March 1927. H. E. Scudder, A Queen at Uhesse. — S. A. Nock, Denis Saurat 
on Milton’s color vision. — M. P. Tilley, The comedy ‘Lingua’ and the ‘Faerie Queene. 
— I. T. Richards, A new Poe poem. — M. Gilman, ‘Le Dissipateur’ and ‘Timon oi 
Athens. —K.C. Balderston, Goldsmith’s sunposed attack on Fielding. — J. E. Brown, 
Goldsmith and Johnson on biography. — W. L. Schwartz, The influence of E. A. Poe 
on Judith Gautier. — F. P. Magoun, Jr., The burning of Heorot: an illustrative note. 
— A. E. Case, Aaron Hill and Thomson’s ‘Sophonisba’. — The reviews include one by 
Kemp Malone of Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern English Usage: ‘A collection of 
linguistic preiudices nersuasively presented by a clever advocate. — Id. XLII, 4. April 
1927. D. Bush, The inmuence of Marlowe’s ‘Hero and Leander’ on early mythological 
poems. — A. Taylor, ‘Vas Schloss in Oesterreich’ (relation to ‘The Clerk's Twa Sons.’) 
— J. E. Lineberger, An examination of Professor Cowling’s new metrical text. — 
E. S. Noyes, Another Smollett letter. — G. R. Stewart, Jr., A note on the sleep- 
walking scene. — K. Malone, A note on ‘Brunanburh’. — E. L. Freeman, A note 
op Bacon’s influence. — O. F. Emerson +, Two lexical notes. (The author died on 
March 18, 1927.) — E. K. Kane, Parrot and Pajorote. — Id. XLII, 5. May 1927. E. 
Bernbaum, Recent works on prose fiction before 1800 (Mentions Pompen’s Ship of 
Fools, and discusses Prinsen, De roman in de 18e eeuw, and the Amsterdam dissertations 
of de Froe and Andreae.) — M. P. Tilley, The comedy ‘Lingua’ and Du Bartas’ 
‘La Sepmaine’. — L. Stevenson, A French text-book by Robert browning. — D. Bush, 
Some allusions to Spenser. — G. R. Coffman, A note on Shakespeare and Nash. — 
J. H. Caskey, Two notes on Uncle Toby. — Id. XLII, 6. June 1927. J. A. Walz, An 
English ‘Faustsplitter’. [A reference to Faust in Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, 1591, pub. 
1617.] — F, A. Banks, The personal relations between Denham and Waller. — L. 
Bradner, A test for Udall’s authorship. — W.S. Clark, The early stage history of 
the first heroic play. -- G. D. Stout, Leigh Hunt and “The Plain Dealer’. — P.Knap- 
lund, Correspondence relating to the grant of a civil list pension to William Words- 
worth, 1842. — Fr. Klaeber, Analogues of the story of Cedmon. — Reviews, including 
one by J. J. Parry of E. van der Ven-ten Bensel, The character of King Artbur 
in English literature, and a notice, by Kemp Malone, of Bense, A Dictionary of the 
Low-Dutch element in the English vocabulary, part. I. 


The Journal of English and Germanie Philology. XXV, 1. Jan. 1926. A. S. Cook, 
The Beowulfian Magelode.— L. M. Price, On the reception of Richardson in Germany. 
— C. E. Whitmore, The domain of literary theory. — W. Farnham, The Mirror 
for Magistrates and Hlizabethan tragedy. — E. A. Beckwith. On the Hall-Marston 
Controversy. — The reviews include one by Kemp Malone of B. A. P. van Dam, 
The Text of Shakespeare's Hamlet. — Id. XXV, 2. April 1926. J. Goebel, Wilhelm 
Dilthey and the science of literary history. — K. Malone, The Finn Episode in Beo- 
wulf. — J. T. Krumpelmann, Longfellow’s Golden Legend and the Armen Heinrich 
theme in Modern German literature. — E. C. Knowlton, Falstaff Redux. — E. 
Beckwith, On the chronology of Shakespeare’s sonnets. — Id. XXV, 3. July 1926. 
H. S. V. Jones, The Faerie Queene and the mediaeval Aristotelian tradition. — H. S. 
Hughes, The middle-class reader and the English novel. — J. C. Blankenagel, 
Shaw’s Saint Joan and Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. — M. Munsterberg, The 
gift of tongues (on translating poetry). — Id. XXV, 4. Oct. 1926. G@. T. McDowell, 
The negro in the southern novel prior to 1850,— F, M. Padelford and W. C. Max- 
well, The compound words in Spenser’s poetry. — E. H. Mensel, James Howell as 


a practical linguist. — Th. Geissendoerfer, Carlyle and Jean Paul Richter, — 
Id. XXVI, 1. Jan. 1927. J. T. Curtiss, The horoscope in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale. 
— T. W. Baldwin, Posting Henslowe’s accounts. — F. Stovall, Feminine rimes 


in the Faerie Queene. 


Studies in Philology. XXIII, 2. April 1926. Elizabethan Studies: Eleventh Series, 
S. A. Tannenbaum, A new study of Shakspere’s will. — F. M. Padelford and 
M. O’Connor, Spenser’s use of the St. George Legend. — E. H. CG. Oliphant, 
The authorship of “The Revenger’s Tragedy”. — KE. Allison Pears, Milton in Spain. 
— T. V. Smith, Two observations upon Saurat’s “Milton: Man and Thinker’. — G. 
C. Taylor, Shakspere and Milton again. — H. Craig, Recent Literature of the 
English Renaissance. — Id. XXII, 3. July 1926. A. Dickson, Browning’s source for 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin”. - H. Moore, Gabriel Harvey’s references to Marlowe. — 
W. F. Bryan, A late eighteenth century purist. — K. Malone, Pitch patterns in 
English. — J. F. Royster, Chaucer's “Colle Tregetour”. — Id. XXII, 4. Oct. 1926. 
M. H. Nicolson, Milton and Hobbes. — T. 0. Wedel, On the philosophical back- 
ground of “Gulliver’s Travels”. —R. P. McCutcheon, Another burlesque of Addison’s 


ballad criticism. -- T. M. Raysor, The love story of Thoreau. — Sir G. Green- 
wood, A Reply. 


How It Strikes a Contemporary. 
New Series. 
Vil. 


Sara Teasdale. (Born 1884). 


Alone in the night 
On a dark hill 

With pines around me 
Spicy and still, 


And a heaven full of stars 
Over my head, 

White and topaz 
And misty red; 


Myriads with beating 
Hearts of fire 

That aeons 
Cannot vex or tire; 


Up the dome of heaven 
Like a great hill, 

I watch them marching 
Stately and still, 


And I know that I 
Am honoured to be 
Witness 
Of so much majesty. 


(‘Flame and Shadow’, p. 26.) 


If this lyric were unearthed from a pile of yellow newspapers in one of 
which it had appeared, anonymously, years ago, its first four stanzas would 
fail to give any reader of poetry a clue towards its authorship. Then its 
fifth would inevitably suggest Emily Dickinson. It has the same unexpected 
‘pulling up’, the same somewhat acid demureness of feeling that we have 
learned to associate with the name of that considerable poet; even its lilt 
is curiously Dickensonian. Other poems by Sara Teasdale are reminiscent 
of Yeats and Ernest Dowson") and among them are some of her maturest 
lyrics. Which is to say that she has put herself to school, and that the 
schools she has attended, notable schools all of them, have left an indelible 
impress upon her personality and her work. 

She is in the tradition, not of modern American, but of English poetry. 
Her diction, save for an occasional reference to an American tree, flower, 
or bird, is that of Keats and Bridges. The /magist movement has left her 
untouched. Rhapsodical journalism disguised as Whitmanesque verse she 
does not indulge in. She has broken no new ground; her themes are the 
old themes, love and death and the littleness of things, and the fleeting 
nature of beauty, and the shifting sands of personality. A poet of her stamp 
finds it difficult, not only to achieve actual distinction, but to catch the ear 
of an apathetic reading public which at its best regards verse new and old 
with incurious satiety. Whatever is obviously sui generis does not invite 
invidious comparisons. But any poet who is content to pour his thoughts 


1) Compare the second stanza of ‘I Remembered’ (‘Flame and Shadow’, p. 36) with Cynara. 
E. S.AX,_ 1927. 9 
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and feelings into the moulds provided by tradition, has to compete both 
with his contemporary fellow-versifiers and with Keats, Wordsworth, Shelley 
and the rest. Is there in Sara Teasdale’s work a personal note to be heard 
that could not be mistaken for the utterance of any Grossmeister of the past? 
And here I am not thinking of any stylistic trick invented and practised by 
these grand old masters and taken over by her. 7) Real originality has little 
to do with such things. But a comparison of the two following poems will with 
sufficient clearness demonstrate the inferiority of the longer one to the shorter. 


The Voice 
(‘Flame and Shadow’ p. 55). 


Atoms as old as stars, 
Mutation on mutation, 


‘A Shropshire Lad’ 
XXXII. 


Millions and millions of cells 
Dividing yet still the same, 
From air and changing earth, 
From ancient Eastern rivers, 
From turquoise tropic seas, 
Unto myself I came. 


My spirit like my flesh 

Sprang from a thousand sources, 
From cave-man, hunter and shepherd, 
From Karnak, Cyprus, Rome; 

The living thoughts in me 


From far, from eve and morning 
And yon twelve-winded sky, 

The stuff of life to knit me 
Blew hither: here am I. 


Now — for a breath I tarry 
Nor yet disperse apart — 
Take my hand quick and tell me, 


Spring from dead men and women, 
Forgotten time out of mind 
And many as bubbles of foam. 


What have you in your heart. 


Here for a moment’s space 

Into the light out of darkness, 

I come and they come with me 
Finding words with my breath; 

From the wisdom of many life-times 
I hear them cry: “Forever 

Seek for Beauty, she only 

Fights with man against Death !” 


Speak now, and I will answer; 
How shall I help you, say; 

Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way. 


Housman’s poem is for all its shortness, in the grand style. Sara Teasdale’s, 
with much similarity of thought, is not. Housman’s is a harmonious, stately 
whole, whereas the elements of the other poem have not been properly fused. 
It is fussy. It lacks economy. Several of Sara Teasdale’s poems lack it: 


My soul is a dark ploughed field 
In the cold rain. 

My soul is a broken field 
Ploughed by pain. 


") A very annoying trick is that of tagging on to a preceding noun a repetition of 
the same qualified by an adjective (the ‘hour by doomful hour’ formula which Sir 
William Watson is so fond of). The trick is so very annoying because it is so entirely 
contrary to the laws of natural utterance, regarding to which Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy 
of Style may still be consulted with profit. Would not a line like 

The waves break fold on jewelled fold 


: : ° ‘Fla d Shad “4 . 28). 
be improved by placing jewelled before waves? (Flame and Shadow’, p. 28) 


In Roy Campbell’s Flaming Terrapin we likewise find ‘rustling plume with fiery plume’ 
(p. 18) year on dismal year’ (p. 51), ‘ring on gleaming ring’ (p.86), ‘zone on sweeping 
zone’ (p. 91), ‘star on lonely star’ (p. 91). The last instance is the only effective and 
justifiable one; the other ones are as many flaws in a fine poem. 
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Where grass and bending flowers 
Were growing, 

The field lies broken now 
For another sowing. 


Great Sower when you tread 
My field again, 

Scatter the furrows there 
With better grain. 


(‘Flame and Shadow’ p. 57). 


_ 1 cannot consider this poem a success. The one reference to the weather 
is out of place, as we are not given a bit of impressionism, but a thought, 
and with the central thought of the poem the cold rain has nothing to do. 
The poem is either too short or not short enough, and I feel this defect in 
several others. According to Louis Untermeyer Flame and Shadow ‘is by 
far the best of her books’, and he goes on to praise the ‘almost mystic 
radiance’, that plays from these verses, their musical values, their subtle 
rhythms. To me his claims appear exaggerated. But some of her lyrics will 
always be grist for the mill of the anthologist, and deservedly so, for instance 


The Long Hill. 


I must have passed the crest a while ago 
And now I am going down — 
Strange to have crossed the crest and not to know, 
But the brambles were always catching the hem of my gown. 


All the morning I thought how proud I should be 
To stand there straight as a queen, 

Wrapped in the wind and the sun with the world under me — 
But the air was dull, there was little I could have seen. 


It was nearly level along the beaten track 
And the brambles caught in my gown — 

But it’s no use now to think of turning back, 
The rest of the way will be only going down. 


(‘Flame and Shadow’, p. 58). 


VIII. 


‘A. E? (George William Russell; born 1867). 


Ah, I think that as we linger lighting at earth’s olden fire 

Fitful gleams in clay that perish, little sparks that soon expire: 
So the Mother brims her gladness from a life beyond her own, 
From whose darkness as a fountain up the fiery days are thrown ; 
Starry words that wheel in splendour, sunny systems, histories, 
Vast and nebulous traditions told in the eternities..... 


I have done with America for the present. At some other time certain 
important figures, such as ‘H, D.’, Conrad Aiken, Robert Frost and Alfred 
Kreymborg, will be considered. Ireland claims our attention now, and this 
attention should first be given to a poet I have sometimes mentioned in 
E. S. but never dealt with, namely A. E. 

Why G. W. Russell, theosophist, economist, co-operator, artist, etc. 
should as a poet always masquerade as A. E. (not AE), has sometimes been 
explained to me and has been regularly forgotten immediately after. So I 
cannot help thinking it a matter of small account, though I admit it will 
in course of time be a crux at examinations. Certain it is that he was one 
of a Theosophical ‘Lodge’ in Dublin in the ‘nineties’ and that some of the 
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members of this lodge were important factors in creating modern ‘Anglo- 
Irish’ literature. One of them, Charles Johnston, was acquainted with 
Sanskrit, and translated part of the Upanishad, being in this way the means 
to introduce the born mystic that George Russell was to the ancient Hindu 
speculations about the nature of the human soul. That the individuality 
of the soul is only an illusion (‘Maya’); that there is but one reality, the 
supreme spirit; that ‘redemption’ is but reunion of the purified soul with 
this supreme spirit, A. E. had little difficulty in accepting, since it agreed 
with his own mystical experiences. And to this day he has remained remark- 
ably constant in his philosophico-religious views and consistent in the 
artistic use he makes of what we might term his mythology. 

If this mythology is not always expressed with equal clearness, if we 
are sometimes led to think of one only Principle, often of two, and occa- 
sionally of a trinity or triad, its main outline is simple enough, and a basis 
for understanding the poet in his allusions is not so very hard to find, 
thanks also to the fact that his language, colourful and sincere, is not very 
cryptic, except here and there in some verses whose ‘staccato contrasts 
with his usual flowing sweep and whose compact structure made him err 
on the side of too much economy.?) 

There is ‘The King’, sometimes called The Ancient of Days,?) whom a 
Hindu would identify with Brahma. There is “The Mother’, representing 
nature or the Earth. And there is ‘The Over-Soul’, a kind of pervading 
spirit apparently distinct from ‘The King’. Then there are what might be 
called nonce-gods, abstractions assuming a mystic or mythic character, 
though, of course, always to be looked upon as emanations of ‘The King’, 
joy, for instance: 


“I am the sunlight in the heart, the silver moon-glow in the mind; 

My laughter suns and ripples through the wavy tresses of the wind. 

I am the fire upon the hills, the dancing flame that leads afar 

Each burning-hearted wanderer, and I the dear, and homeward star.... 

If Angus shakes his locks of light, or golden-haired Apollo sings, 

It matters not the name, the land: my joy in all the gods abides: 

Even in the cricket in the grass some dimness of me smiles and hides.... 
(Coll. P. p. 139). 


1) Compare 
Creation. 


As one by one the veils took flight, 
The day withdrew, the stars came up. 
The spirit issued pale and bright 
Filling thy beauty like a cup. 


Sacred thy laughter on the air, 
Holy thy lightest word that fell. 
Proud the innumerable hair 

That waved at the enchanter’s spell. 


O, Master of the Beautiful, 

Creating us from hour to hour, 
Give me this vision to the full 

To see in lightest things thy power. 


This vision give, no heaven afar, 
No throne, and yet I will rejoice 
Knowing beneath my feet a star 
Thy word in every wandering voice. 


Coll. P. p. 119). 
*) Cf. Daniel VII verses 9, 13, 22. (Co p. 119) 
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Suffering, too, is such a deity. As a rule it is indicated by means of a 
well-known symbol, the Crown of Thorns. Others —- Angus, Lugh, Dana — bear 
names from Keltic or Classic mythology. Lir, the ancient Keltic Oceanus, 
is to be identified (according to the notes supplied by the author at the 
end of his book) with the King himself. But very often mere capitals are 
enough to endow apparent abstractions with life: 


‘The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 
(Coll. P. p. 184, my italics). 


We are very far here from the personified abstractions of Milton or Gray. 
The poet is in earnest. Does he not declare (p. 11) that all his thoughts 
a es of living souls? And that burning multitudes pour through 

is heart, 


: ts .... too bright, too blind, 
Too swift and hurried in their flight to leave their tale behind ? (p. 120). 


Their invisibility does not matter.... On the contrary, it points a moral 
and strengthens a conviction: 


Invisible Kings. 


I watched all day the sway of invisible kings, 

The fingers of Air that fondled the murmuring tide, 

And shaped it to jewels of spray and delicate things, 
And it yielded to Air as yields to her lover a bride. 


I saw where the sceptre of Light was laid on our star, 

How colour in torrents foamed from the peak up on high, 
And flooded the glades, and ran through the forests afar, 
And the lanes were silver and golden as dawn passed by. 


In the watches of night I felt a mightier King, 

In the silence that lies below life, invisible, still. 

But my thoughts that were dark were made gay as birds on the wing, 
As with Wind in the waters, or sceptre of Light on the hill. 


The third King is ‘the Mighty One’ whose dreams are the world as we 
know it, but sometimes it seems to our poet as if some ‘thread divine of 
memory’ runs down to him ‘from some titanic past’, ‘ere yet were stars 
and suns’. (p. 13). He is ‘the great life calling’, he is Beauty, Truth and 
Love (p. 27). Ah, had we might 

ee an to lift the veil, the will to dare, 
The fiery rushing chariots of the Lord are there, 
The whirlwind path, the blazing gates, the trumpets blown, | 
The halls of heaven, the majesty of throne by throne, 
Enraptured faces, hands uplifted.... (p. 33). 


He is the King to whom we rise nearer ‘charioted by the symbol’ (p. 48). 
He ‘moveth as of old’ amid the sacrifice made to Him by 
‘Those delicate wanderers, 
The wind, the star, the cloud, 
who ‘as to an altar bowed’ offer 
‘Light and dew-laden airs’. (p. 54). 


He is the informing spirit of everything. He manifests himself in innu- 
merable shapes; high and low, noble and abject, did they not all originate 
in His Peace? Do they not all fulfil their mission? If your reason revolts, 
it is the fault of your reason..... 
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I paused beside the cabin door and saw the King of Kings at play, 
Tumbled upon the grass I spied the little heavenly runaway. 

The mother laughed upon the child made gay by its ecstatic morn, 

And yet the sages spake of It as of the Ancient and Unborn. 

I heard the passion breathed amid the honey-suckle scented glade, 

And saw the King pass lightly from the beauty that he had betrayed. 

I saw him pass from love to love; and yet the pure allowed His claim 
To be the purest of the pure, thrice holy, stainless, without blame. 

I saw the open tavern door flash on the dusk a ruddy glare, re 
And saw the King of Kings outcast reel brawling through the starlit air, 
And yet He is the Prince of Peace of whom the ancient wisdom tells, 
And by their silence men adore the lovely silence where He dwells. 

I saw the King of Kings again, a thing to shudder at and fear, 

A form so darkened and so marred that childhood fled if it drew near. 
And yet He is the Light of Lights whose blossoming is Paradise, 

That Beauty of the King which dawns upon the seers’ enraptured eyes. 
I saw the King of Kings again, a miser with a heart grown cold, 

And yet He is the Prodigal, the Spendthrift of the Heavenly Gold, 

The largesse of whose glory crowns the blazing brows of cherubim, 
And sun and moon and stars and flowers are jewels scattered forth by Him. 
I saw the King of Kings descend the narrow doorway to the dust 

With all his fires of morning still, the beauty, bravery, and lust. 

And yet He is the life within the Ever-living Living Ones, 

The ancient with eternal youth, the cradle of the infant suns, 

The fiery fountain of the stars, and He the golden urn where all 

The glittering spray of planets in their myriad beauty fall. (p. 61). 


Here we have the extreme to which the doctrine can be pushed, and 
no wonder, as the poem is a free translation of a Vedic fragment, and India 
is the home of extremes. 

So much for ‘The King’. The apparent difference between him and ‘The 
Mother’ is often only slight, and of her, too, we are told that of yore she 
built her dreams about her, ‘rayed from out her burning breast’, and that 
‘the wild will woke within her lighting up her flying dreams’. (p. 87) But 
as a rule, in conformity with her appellation, she represents the healing, 
soothing, pleasing and — educating, powers of Nature. We are her children, 
and we ought to be one with her, mystically so. Then our earthly lives 
would flow on in perfect harmony; we should be happy though ‘exiled’. 
And indeed, it is not hatred that separates us from her. Again and again 
we are drawn towards her, “charmed by some lesser glow in her”, but 
these lesser glows always become ends in themselves: 


Beauty, the face, the touch, the eyes, 

Prophets of thee, allure our sight 

From that unfathomed deep where lies 

Thine ancient loveliness and light. (p. 126.) 


The Mother, however, is mighty, and ‘moulds the infant spirit for eternity’, 
working unseen. We are exiles, at any rate A. E. knows himself an exile, 
and if we feel no home-yearnings, he does. ‘Not unremembering we pass 
our exile from the starry ways’ (p. 122), and the poet’s fancy often indulges 
itself with visions of a joyful return, when he will smile upon the awful 
faces burning o’er the ‘throne supernal’ (p. 135). ‘The stars make him long 
to return to their light again’ (p. 2). But why this exile? It must have a 
meaning. Was it a ‘fall’ punished by banishment? No, it was something 
far better, it was a privilege. Having passed through our trials, having been 
taught in the school of earthly experience, we shall return like successful 
voyagers and explorers, and we shall be more than those stay-at-home 
spirits who can have no idea of what we have been through 
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The Man to the Angel. 


I have wept a million tears: 

Pure and proud one, where are thine, 
What the gain though all thy years 
In unbroken beauty shine? 


All your beauty cannot win 

Truth we learn in pain and sighs: 
You can never enter in 

To the circle of the wise. 


They are but the slaves of light 
Who have never known the gloom, 
And between the dark and bright 
Willed in freedom their own doom. 


Think not in your pureness there, 
That our pain but follows sin: 
There are fires for those who dare 
Seek the throne of might to win. 


Pure one, from your pride refrain: 
Dark and lost amid the strife 

I am myriad years of pain 

Nearer to the fount of life. 


When defiance fierce is thrown 

At the god to whom you bow, 

Rest the lips of the Unknown 

Tenderest upon my brow. (p. 84.) 


We, ‘children of Lir’, are not outcasts, we are voluntary exiles. After we 
woke from our sleep ‘in the bosom where cradled together we lay’, and 
we set out on our quest, we were accompanied by ‘the love of the dark 
hidden Father’, 


And gay was the breath in our being, and never a sorrow or fear 
Was on us as, singing together, we flew from the infinite Lir. 


Through nights lit with diamond and sapphire we raced with the children of dawn, 
A chain that was silver and golden linked spirit to spirit, my swan, 

Till day in the heavens passed over, and still grew the beat of our wings, 

And the breath of the darkness enfolded to teach us unspeakable things. 


Yet lower we fell and for comfort our pinionless spirits had now 

The leaning of bosom to bosom, the lifting of lip unto brow. 

Though chained to the earth yet we mourned not the loss of our heaven above, 
But passed from the vision of beauty to the fathomless being of love. (p. 160.) 


One day we shall be summoned home, where our spirits will be ‘made 
one in the infinite Lir’. This knowledge need not foster any selfishness, 
indolent indifference to the woes of others, or disregard of human ties. 


Love 


Ere I lose myself in the vastness and drowse myself with the peace, 

While I gaze on the light and the beauty afar from the dim homes of men, 
May I still feel the heart-pang and pity, love-ties that I would not release; 
May the voices of sorrow appealing call me back to their succour again. 


Ere I storm with the tempest of power the thrones and dominions of old, 

Ere the ancient enchantment allure me to roam through the star-misty skies, 

I would go forth as one who has reaped well what harvest the earth may unfold. 
May my heart be o’erbrimmed with compassion; on my brow be the crown of the wise. 
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I would go as the dove from the ark sent forth with wishes and prayers 

To return with the paradise blossoms that bloom in the Eden of light; 

When the deep star-chant of the seraphs I hear in the mystical airs, : 
May I capture one tone of their joy for the sad ones discrowned in the night. 


Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest in the heart of the love: 

Were I tranced in the innermost beauty, the flame of its tenderest breath, 

I would still hear the cry of the fallen recalling me back from above, 

To go down to the side of the people who weep in the shadow of death. (p.153) 


I think it is the natural man who, in spite of the doctrine of Maya, in 
spite of the innermost conviction that not only are we such stuff as dreams 
are made of, but ‘shadow kings that play with mirrored majesties and 
powers’ (p. 172), asserts himself and becomes vocal here. Likewise it was 
the human, natural man, whose mind and heart were upset by the horrors 
of the Great War, by the terrible afflictions of Ireland, and most of all by the 
appalling littleness revealed on either side, ‘the inhuman dearth of human 
natures’. Long, long ago there was a warlike Irish queen, who, seeing herself 
and her army surrounded by tall foemen, praised with kindling eyes the 
noble appearance of these same enemies, and heard her sentiment re-echoed 
by her troops. And now George William Russell heard ‘the innumerable 
hiss of human adders, nation with poisonous breath spitting at nation’, 
and he wept. (p. 246). Then he thought of the ‘mimic wars’ of children, 
waged without any bitter hate, and how (p. 264) 


victory and defeat alike forgot, 
They slept together in the selfsame cot, 
With arms about each other through the night. 


Surely it must have been the same with ‘our greatest on the battle-field’. 
As they paused in combat their flashing eyes must have recognised ‘kinships 
in Tirnanoge’'), ‘what lovely brotherhood the foe concealed’, 


And that the end of the long road of hate 
Was adoration when the goal was won. 


Could you and I but of each other say 
From what a lordly House we took our way, 
And to what Hostel of the Gods we wend, 
Oh would we not anticipate the end? 
Oh would we not have paradise to-day? 
(My italics). 


It must have been those days of war and rebellion that saw A. E.’s mind 
being drawn more and more towards ‘the cold immobile herd’ of stones 
and rocks. It is true, in his collected edition those verses in which the 
bitterness of his indignation and sorrow find vent are followed by the 
famous little lyric that he wrote some years before 1904: ‘I begin through 
the grass once again to be bound to the Lord’, and this lyric bears the 
appropriate title, ‘Reconciliation’. The poet felt that the discords introduced 
demanded some sort of resolution, but the resolution he used was mechanical 
and at any rate merely provisional. The real resolution, the organic reso- 
lution, so to say, will be found in the ‘Voices of the Stones’, inscribed to 
Padraic Colum, published in 1925, and now, with a very few additional 


pieces, forming a separate section of the Collected Poems. He made these 
verses ‘in a rocky land’..... 


') Tirnanoge (g as in girl) is the Keltic ‘Land of Youth’. (Compare James Stephens’s 
prose stories dealing with ancient Ireland). 
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; All things have changed 
From primal nature save these stones: all things 
Since Eden, bird and beast and fin, have strayed 
Far from that shining garden of His thought: 
We also. Only the humble stones have kept 
Their morning starriness of purity 
Immutable. Being unfallen they breathe 
OnivarintallenstiiG es; of fete. (p. 301.) 


So ‘with his cheek pressed to their roughness’ A. E. regained some of 
his own ‘morning starriness’ and made these songs ‘half from the hidden 
world and half from this’. We may take these statements at something 
different from their face value and think that an escape from turbulency to 
tranquillity must have been enough to suggest poetical thoughts and fancies 
to a poetic nature. We may also detect a certain perverseness in exempting 
rocks and stones from the curse of the Fall, and inconsistency as well, 
since it is A. E.’s faith that earthly life is a necessary stage for all souls 
like ours to pass through. We may be content to regard these ‘Voices of 
the Stones’ as the’ natural outcome of reaction and revulsion. But admission 
must be made that these poems take us to pure and lofty regions and that 
one by one they prove that the poet has transmuted every painful or 
harrowing experience into something refined and pure. The soothing company 
of the rocks has enabled him to draw real comfort from certain thoughts, 
especially from the reflection that spiritual progress and conquest have 
always been paid for by suffering and anguish, nay that pain is merely 
an instrument in the hands of the Great Artificer: 


To bring this loveliness to be, 

Even for an hour, the Builder must 
Have wrought in the laboratory 

Of many a star for its sweet dust. 


Oh, to make possible that heart 
And that gay breath so lightly sighed: 
What agony was in the art! 
How many gods were crucified! (p. 305.) 


But mixed with such thoughts are doubts, and the poet’s resignation has 
its moments of impatience. ‘Upon what enterprise are we roaming’, all of 
us, sun and stars and earth and human souls? Why are we sailing under 
secret orders? (p. 306). The man who always held that no age of life is 
really privileged and that childhood, youth, manhood and old age are 
equally near to The Throne, this man tends to come round to Words- 
worthian views..... 


‘ 


.... the heart is gone 

That could understand, 

And the child is dead 

That had taken Its hand.’ (p. 314.) 


When a mountain wind invites him to soar, his reply is despondent. 


‘| have no plumes for air: 

Earth hugs to it my bones. 

Leave me, O sky-born powers, 

Brother to grass and stones’. (p. 319.) 


The born mystic, however, always reasserts himself: 


«|... many a one a tryst has kept 

With the immortal while he slept, = 
Woke unremembering, went his way, 

Life seemed the same from day to day, 
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Till the predestined hour came, 

A hidden will leaped up in flame, 

And through its deed the risen soul 

Strides on self-conquering to the goal. (p. 368.) 


If there were any need for us to be taught, we can learn here how the 
possession of strong convictions and guiding principles does not prevent 
mental struggles, and how moods of enthusiasm and elation must be paid 
for with periods of disillusionment and dejection. At the same time we 
learn how to a poet, to a maker, every mental experience is welcome. He 
is not a poet because of these experiences, but in virtue of his poetic 
gifts, which enable him to embody these experiences in telling images and 
by means of unforgettable Ianguage. The fact that A. E. sees visions and 
dreams dreams is not enough to prove him a poet. If he recorded them in 
an awkward or undistinguished or uneconomical fashion, there would, of 
course, be noodles and perverts enough to praise the ‘artist’ and to slobber 
over his verses. A.E.’s fundamental ideas and beliefs — for all his first 
hand mystical experience — are neither very numerous nor very original. Nor 
need they be. What matters is the poet’s sincerity in giving them utterance, 
so that we are justified in saying that even the acutest ear will not detect 
a false note anywhere. What matters is his wealth of imagery combined 
with clearness. He need not utter abacadabra to be considered deep. He 
need not resort to artificial means in order to have weird experiences. He 
is free of another world. He need not strive after effect — which to be 
sure is not a bad thing in itself so long as one can steer clear of the rock 
of insincerity. His effects create themselves. In a very few of his cadences 
we seem to hear echoes from Shakespeare !) or others*). But nobody with 
an ear will mistake the anapestic pentameters or hexameters he affects (‘I 
begin through the grass once again to be bound to the Lord’) for anybody 
else’s. On one occasion he adopts a striking introductory image from Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar Khayyam (‘In the black pool of the midnight Lu has slung 
the morning star’, p. 173), but the transference is too open for an accusation 
of plagiarism to be warranted. A poet who repeatedly shows great skill in 
riming, and who has plenty of feminine rimes at his command, need not 
be taken to task for a few fires and desires. And if he does not excel in 
blank verse and makes few attempts at new stanzaic patterns, he is every- 
where his own sincere and apparently inexhaustibly creative self. He is a 
visionary whom belief in his mission has made a lyric poet of the first rank. 


IX. 
Roy Campbell. 


He is an Irishman. No other ‘facts’ have reached me about the author 
of that extraordinary production called The Flaming Terrapin, a kind of 


; ') Compare The Hermit (p.6): ‘Now the quietude of earth’ with Puck’s Epilogue: 
Now the hungry lion roars’. 


; ) ‘The Twilight of Earth’ (p. 183-185) owes something to Byron’s The Isles of Greece 
in ‘Don Juan’; compare 
Not yet are fixed the prison bars; 
The hidden light the spirit owns 
If blown to flame would dim the stars 
And they who rule them from their thrones: 
And the proud sceptred spirits thence 
Would bow to pay us reverence. 
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phantasmagorial epic in six parts or books, written chiefly’) in ‘heroic 
verse’, which — though bearing the unmistakable stamp of one very ardent 
and impressionable personality — contrives somehow to combine the 
qualities of ‘Endymion’ with those of ‘Lamia’ and of ‘The Deserted Village’, 
sometimes even with those of ‘An Essay in Criticism’. 

Truly, this world of ours is a glorious affair, saith Roy Campbell, and 
whenever a man feels dejected, ‘going down dingy thoroughfares to brood 
on evils’, he should call up a vision of earth or sky or sea, together with 
the creatures inhabiting them, radiant eagles and huge fishes. When 


Ses ‘far across the plain, 
Old Ocean growls and tosses his grey mane, 
Pawing the rocks in all his old unrest 
Or lifting lazily on some white crest 
His pale foam-feathers for the moon to burn — 


Roy Campbell feels new sap return to his veins, 


Strength tightens up [his] sinews long grown dull, 
And in the old charred crater of the skull 

Light strikes the slow somnambulistic mind 

And sweeps her forth to ride the rushing wind. 


Now ‘this sudden strength that catches up men’s souls and rears them 
up like giants in the sky’, assumes bodily shape in the poet’s eyes and 
reveals itself as 


Lae a mighty Terrapin 
Rafting whole islands on his stormy back, 
Built of strong metals molten from the black 
Roots of the inmost earth: a great machine, 
Thoughtless and fearless, governing the clean 
System of active things: the winds and currents 
Are his primeval thoughts: the raging torrents 
Are moods of his, and men who do great deeds 
Are but the germs his awful fancy breeds. 


And it was this Flaming Terrapin that was the great moving force when 
one of humanity’s most momentous adventures was going forward. He 
towed Noah’s ark when the earth had to be purified by water, and, his 
work accomplished, this grotesque Demiourgos sank to rest in mid-ocean, 
where, in a proud disintegration, he ‘returned his borrowed vigour to the 
Earth.’ Negligible as a philosophic speculation, this wild conception lends 
itself admirably for poetic treatment. Roy Campbell’s strength lies — apart 
from his great metrical skill — in his visualizing power. He must have read 
authors like Edgar Poe, Melville, Jules Verne, Rider Haggard, Hudson and 
Wells to some purpose. They, doubtless, furnished his ardent mind with 
visions of splintered icebergs, of boulders flying like balls of paper, of 
lassoes of dismal smoke hurled around the earth, of Leviathan, breaching 
from the bottom of the ocean after the fury of the Deluge had subsided 
and rearing up to greet the sun. Conscious of his power and of the 
seemingly inexhaustible wealth of images at his command, he does not 
disdain old-fashioned stage-properties, such as lyres and muses and eighteenth 
century abstractions. In his robust hands this antiquated material takes on 
new lustre and even life: 


‘My task demands a virgin muse to string 
‘A lyre of savage thunder as I sing,’ p. 56.) 


1) The poem contains quatrains too, besides occasional non-riming lines, dithyrambic 
lyrical parts, and anapestics for iambics. 
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and he goes on to chant how 


‘Those gaunt muezzins of the mountain-tops, 
The grey baboons, salute the rising moon,’ 


how 
‘In twilight .... the lorn hyena’s strain _ 
Reared to the clouds its lonely tower of pain 
How, armed and crested with a sable plume, 
Like a dark cloud, clashing a ghostly spear, 
The shade of Tchaka strides across the gloom.’ 
How 


ist sks a fierce train, maned like a ramping lion 
With smoke and fire, thunders on rolling iron 
Pounding grim tunes, and grinds with flashing wheel 
Rockets of flame from parallels of steel..... ; 


His vision of the devil, ‘the sooty Fiend’, is not in Milton’s vein, but in 
Pieter Breughel’s; seated upon a throne of roasted bricks Satan gathers all 
his court around him: 


‘Goblins and apes and elves of every sort. 

Huge carrion crows came rasping rusty jaws 

Hoarse as the friction of a hundred saws: 

Toads pranced about him on their nimble shins 

While others sawed their creaking violins: 

Gaunt poetesses, shrieking of their sins, 

Fresh from the world’s asylums, like a rout 

Of cackling turkeys, hedged him round about: 

While lousy toucans, clanking hollow bills, 

Sounded him on, as he bestrode the hills’. (p. 47.) 


But picking out plums is a difficult task here, as their number is so 
exceedingly great as almost to set us wondering whether the poet has kept 
the right proportion between ‘plums’ and ‘dough’. Ungrateful though it may 
seem to say so, I think Roy Campbell’s tale as such, full of fine sound 
and poetical fury as it is, signifies little, and that he should tackle another 
subject possessing more organic unity. 


Zaandam. WILLEM VAN Doorn. 
(To be concluded). 


A Guide to English Studies. 


The Study of the History of Old and Middle-English Literature. 
(down to 1400.) 


This paper is meant as a help to students who intend to make a systematic 
study of older English literature. Without a guide of some sort, beginners 
are apt to be bewildered by the extent and heterogeneity of the subject. What 
to do, how to do it and what to leave undone are questions which cannot 
be answered in a few words. For although it might be possible to draw 
up a fairly representative list of literary works with which beginners ought 
to make themselves acquainted, the question as to how these works should 
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be read and studied is one of principle and method and the student will 
have to find some kind of answer to this question as he proceeds with 
his studies. 

Every text-book on literary history might very well begin with a warning, 
more than ever needed in days like ours where almost every newspaper 
has its column of literary criticism or gossip. The study of literature should 
be based on first-hand knowledge of works of literary art. Nothing-is more 
barren and more hopeless than for a student to cram his head full of facts 
or theories about literary work with which he is not personally acquainted. 
Obvious as this may seem, it is a deplorable fact that in many secondary 
schools this is the way in which literature is taught. Some handbook, 
generally giving far too many facts for all its small size, is more or less 
learnt by heart in the fond belief that the knowledge thus acquired is a 
valuable asset in the intellectual equipment with which the pupil! will be 
sent into the world. In reality he has learnt practically nothing worth 
learning. The teacher would have employed his time far better, if he had 
read carefully as much poetry and prose as his time will allow.') Much 
more may be learnt from a careful perusal of fifty lines of a poet like 
Pope than from a whole chapter about him in a handbook. For much may 
be learnt from fragments carefully chosen. This applies equally to adult 
students. Especially as regards the older stages of literature it will often 
be impossible for beginners to read works, even important works, in their 
entirety. They will have to be content with selections. But these should 
be studied carefully. Statements made in handbooks should continually be 
tested by the reading of at least fragments of the work discussed. Also 
the students should from the beginning try to acquire the habit of system- 
atically noting down what strikes him in the course of his reading as 
characteristic or beautiful or merely interesting. It is only gradually that he 
can develop a sense of what is really noteworthy. Here the repeated reading 
of a book like Hudson’s Jntroduction to the Study of Literature (Harrap 
and Co.) or Poelhekke’s Woordkunst (Wolters) will be a great help. The 
student will of course soon discover that what has to be paid attention to 
is not the same in all cases: a drama cannot be studied from the same 
point of view as a novel. But perhaps one general statement may be made. 
A work of literary art being the reaction of an artistic personality on life, 
it would seem to follow that what should most of all engage the attention 
of the student are the questions: what did the work reco d for the artist, 
and what are its aesthetic qualities? The student will be wise to discard 
as much as possible personal likes and dislikes, when he is trying to form 
an estimate of any particular author’s achievement. It will soon be found 
that no satisfactory conclusion as to the questions suggested can be arrived 
at without considering the place which the work studied occupies in the 
history of literature. This will lead the student to consider the influence of 
the sources which may have been employed by the author. Although the 
study of sources may seem to the beginner an unprofitable labour, he will 
in course of time find out that without it no trustworthy results are possible. 
This, of course, does not mean that in each case the student should enter 
deeply into the study of the author’s sources, but he would do well now 
and then, when he is more than usually interested in any particular poem, 


1) The teaching of language and literature would probably gain enormously, if in the 
highest form of our secondary schools the pupils were allowed to devote all their 
energy to one language of their own choice. 
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drama or prose-story, to find out how much the author may own to a 
source and how much must be attributed to his own genius. Occasionally 
he will find that the study of sources would be an undertaking that might 
occupy half his life. The perusal of a book like Alfred Nutt’s Studies on 
the Legend of the Holy Grail (London 1888) will be sufficient to cure him 
of the idea that he knows a good deal about the subject. Closely connected 
with the study of sources is that of origins. It would seem that the student 
of literature had better postpone till much later such interesting subjects 
as the origin of the popular ballad or the modern drama. Some general 
knowledge on such subjects is indeed desirable, but a beginner would 
only be bewildered by a book like Chambers’ Medieval Stage or by the 
numerous books and articles that have lately appeared on the origin of the 
ballad. He had much better restrict himself to a little book like Henderson’s 
Ballad in Literature(C. U.P.) and for the opposite view to the introduction 
to the Student’s Cambridge Edition of Child’s English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads (Harrap and Co.). As to the origin of the drama the introduction 
to Pollard’s English Miracle-plays will be quite sufficient. 

One important point deserves to be mentioned. No scientific study of 
literature is possible without some knowledge of the time at which a work 
of literature was created. Hence the study of the history of the country 
should go together with that of its literature. Green’s famous history is of 
course well-known to every student. It is, however, getting somewhat 
antiquated, especially as regards the older period, so that a more modern 
book is certainly desirable. A reliable and interesting guide is G. M. 
Trevelyan, History of England, Longmans, Green and Co. (obtainable in one 
or in three volumes). A somewhat smaller, but less interesting book, is 
Englische Geschichte by Dr. F. Salomon, Leipzig 1923. Prof. Pollard’s 
History of England in the Home University Library is splendid, but as it 
takes a fairly extensive knowledge of the facts for granted, it is too 
difficult for beginners. As to the periods treated in this article the student 
can refer to Chambers’ England before the Norman Conquest (Longmans) and 
Documents of Medieval England by R. Trevor Davis (Methuen). Other books 
relating to the social background of literature will be mentioned in the- 
course of this article. 

For the study of literature proper it will hardly be necessary to enumerate 
the usual handbooks. Itis to be regretted that no books like Besancon and 
Struik’s Précis Historique et Anthologie, or Bouwman and Verdenius’ 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, are available for students of English. For the 
rest they have plenty of choice. Perhaps Saintsbury’s First Book of English 
Literature is the best short work on the subject, although the student will 
find it difficult enough here and there. Among recent publications Legouis 
and Cazamian’s History of English Literature (Dent and Sons) deserves to 
be mentioned, not in the last place because it regularly mentions books 
for further reading, thus being a useful guide to or supplementing the 
extensive bibliography in the fourteen volumes of the Cambridge History 
of English Literature. The index to the work last-mentioned has just appeared, 
so that the student will find it easy to look up any subject in it in which 
he happens to be interested. Out of a host of older works of a general 
nature the reader will find much information and many valuable suggestions 
in Courthope’s six-volume History of English Poetry, although the author’s 
views are not always free from personal bias. Jusserand’s Literary History 
of the English People in three volumes (Fisher Unwin) is a delightful book 
from which much useful knowledge may be gathered. 
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With recent work it is very difficult to keep abreast. The student will 
do well to consult regularly the bibliography in this periodical and that in 
the Times Literary Supplement, to which may be added the annual 
bibliographies published by the Modern Humanities Research Association. 
Those wanting information on recent publications should consult the six 
volumes of The Year’s Work in English Studies that have so far appeared. 

As to the Old and Middle-English periods, to which this article claims to 
be a guide, Prof. Ker’s English Literature Medieval in the Home University 
Library is of course known to all. For fuller information the student may 
have recourse to Ten Brink’s: Geschichte der Englischen Literatur. It should 
be remembered that these books should never be studied by themselves; 
they should be consulted after the student has acquired some reading- 
acquaintance of the literary works he desires to study. 


Anglo-Saxon Literature. 
Poetry. 


Anglo-Saxon poetry is much more important from the literary point of 
view than Anglo-Saxon prose. Unfortunately it is very difficult and students 
whose first aim it is to acquire an idea of the main currents of the whole 
of English literature have done enough, if under the guidance of a competent 
master they study about a thousand lines of Anglo-Saxon verse. Any of the 
well-known selections may be used for the purpose, Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader being in the eyes of many scholars still the most recommendable 
book. Those who feel tempted to go more deeply into the subject, will 
find an excellent help in Prof. Sedgefield’s Anglo-Saxon Verse-book (Manch. 
Univ. Press), which has reliable notes, a full glossary and some bibliography 
in the notes. Schiicking’s Kleines Ags. Dichterbuch will also serve the 
purpose. Separate editions of Anglo-Saxon poems are easy to find, but will 
hardly be wanted by beginners. Those who feel attracted to Beowulf cannot 
do without Klaeber’s edition (Heath and Co.), of which the introduction 
may be recommended to all. A full bibliography taking up no less than 
27 pages will give the reader some idea of the complexity of the problems 
raised by Beowulf. 

But no student can be required to devote some years to Anglo-Saxon 
literature alone. Nor would the results, even if he did so, be at all 
proportionate to the amount of trouble taken. All the same some not too 
imperfect notion of what Anglo-Saxon poetry was like is indispensable, if 
the change that came over English literature chiefly under the influence of 
France is to be really understood. Fortunately there are many good trans- 
lations of Beowulf. Prof. Gummere’s metrical translation in The Oldest 
English Epic (also containing translations of Finnsburg, Waldere, Deor, 
Widsith and the German Hildebrand) makes capital reading. A prose-trans- 
lation by R. K. Gordon of nearly all Anglo-Saxon poetry extant has lately 
appeared in the Everyman’s Library and should be in the possession of 
every student. Perhaps I may repeat that the most important of these 
translations should be carefully read. Poems like Beowulf, the Wanderer, 
the Seafarer, tell us much about the way in which the ancestors of the 
British race faced life. Whenever the student comes across a passage that 
strikes him as particularly successful, he had better compare the translation 
with the original, for after all a translation is only a makeshift. 
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Prose. 


The average’ student will probably not need translations here. Anglo-Saxon 
prose, although the study of it forms the basis of the linguistic side of the 
student’s course of English, hardly belongs to literature, except in the 
widest sense of the term. Its historical value, however, makes it very 
important and it is to be regretted that the notes, admirable as they are, 
in Onions’ revised edition of Sweet’s A.-S. Reader do not pay more 
attention to this side of the question. From the literary point of view a 
comparison between Alfred’s homely style and the literary style of Aelfric 
or Wulfstan is very instructive. The student should not be content with 
commonplaces, but should try while reading these men for linguistic 
purposes, to find out for himself in what respects their language differs. 
The selections given by Sweet are quite sufficient for the purpose. 


Middle-English Literature. 


Middle English Literature is much more difficult to understand and con- 
sequently much more difficult to enjoy and do justice to than is commonly 
supposed. Some knowledge of medieval habits of thought and of medieval 
life generally is indispensable. The student will find enlightenment on many 
subjects in H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind (Macmillan), which may be 
used as a book of reference. An instructive and entertaining book is Coulton’s 
Social Life in Britain (C.U.P.), a collection of quotations from M.E. sources 
throwing light on a variety of subjects. Other recommendable books are 
Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life (Fisher Unwin) and A. Jessopp: The 
Coming of the Friars (ib.), which also contains very readable essays on 
other aspects of medieval life such as: Daily Life in a Medieval Monastery, 
The Building up of a Monastery and others. An excellent book of reference 
is the collection of essays edited by H. W. C. Davies and published by the 
Clarendon Press under the title of Mediaeval England. Such a chapter as 
that on medieval monasticism will explain much that would otherwise be 
very imperfectly understood. Much may also be gleaned from Prof. Huizinga’s 
Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen, which, though nearly exclusively concerned with 
France, will be found to throw light on Middle-English literature as well. 
The last chapter of the book should be read by those who are not content 
with vague notions about the coming of the renaissance. 

It may not be superfluous to state here emphatically that the Bible should 
be on the desk of every student of literature, and certainly on that of the 
student. of Middle English literature and should be constantly consulted. 
Those who are not too well at home in the Bible and even those who 
know their Bible pretty well, will find The Universal Bible Dictionary 
edited by A. R. Buckland (The Religious Tract Society) very helpful. 

If it is not asking too much of beginners, I would point out that some 
general knowledge of French medieval literature will be found a great help 
in understanding what really took place during the first centuries after the 
Conquest. It is not possible to go very deeply into the matter, but the 
perusal of Besancon and Struik’s book will be more instructive and interesting 
than reading about a mysterious French influence in handbooks. A cheap 
selection of French medieval poetry and prose is that by G. Paris and 
E. Langlois entitled Chrestomathie du Moyen Age (Hachette), which especially 
recommends itself to those who can give but little time to the subject 
because it gives the full translation in modern French at the bottom of the 
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page. The same may be said of Lerch’s Einfiihrung in das altfranzdsische 
(Teubner’s Philologische Studienbiicher). Other selections like those by 
Clédat or the well-known Bartsch, both containing full glossaries, will also 
serve the purpose very well. Those who can go more deeply into the matter 
may be referred to Carl Voretzsch, Altfranzdsische Literatur (Niemeyer, 
Halle), which mentions many works for further study. 

As to the influence of the great Italian writers which made itself felt towards 
the end of the M. E. period, translations of the most important works can 
be easily obtained. A translation of Dante should of course be in the 
possession of every student. A cheap edition is that of Cary’s translation in 
the Everyman’s Library. 

The question what to read of the enormous mass of Middle-English 
texts that have come down to us is not so easy to answer. The study of 
the M. E. period is necessary chiefly, because without it the study of the 
literature of the centuries that followed is a hopeless undertaking. Hence 
it will generally be sufficient to have some idea of a literary species; more 
detailed study can safely be postponed. For example three or four romances 
are quite sufficient, but they should be read unabridged. Of much medieval 
literature the student will be able to form a not too inaccurate idea from 
such well-known selections as the Specimens of Early English edited by 
Skeat and Morris, although it is always worth while to go to the library 
and have a look at the complete works. An excellent collection, not only 
for linguistic study, is Brandl und Zippel, Mittelenglische Sprach- und 
Literaturproben (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. Berlin.)’) Their device of 
giving the same event (for instance Arthur’s Death or the Birth of Christ) 
as treated by several authors enables the student to obtain some elementary 
training in the difficult art of literary criticism. 

The romances can be studied with the help of prof. Ker’s book already 
mentioned. Other works to be consulted are Raleigh’s well-known book 
(The English Novel. John Mutray); Saintsbury, The English Novel (Dent 
and Sons); Jusserand, The knglish Novel in the time of Shakespeare 
with a very instructive introductory chapter, and Stoddard’s thoughtful 
Evolution of the English Novel (Macmillan). Perhaps the perusal of Lewis 
Jones’ King Arthur from The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 
will help the beginner more than any other book to form an opinion on 
the nature of medieval fiction. All the important romances (for a complete 
list of M. E. romances see the Cambridge History I p. 466) have been 
published by the E. E. T. S. 

The reading of Havelok and King Horn and after that Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight (in the excellent edition by Tolkien and Gordon, Clar. 
Press) will suffice to give the student some idea of the nature of these 
romances and of what could be done with this material by a genuine artist. 
Those who want to understand how much of permanent value the romances 
contain should read the M. E. Tristan and Iseult (published by the Scottish 
Text Society 1886) and afterwards see what Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Thomas Hardy (The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall, Macmillan) 
and lately John Masefield (Tristan and Isolt, Heinemann) have done with 
the same material. 

The religious and didactic literature of the later middle ages reflects 
another important aspect of medieval life. In most cases the beginner will 
do enough if he studies the fragments from the books mentioned. But again 


1) A new edition has just appeared. 
E.S, IX, 1927. 10 
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they should be studied, not merely read. The student should try to form a 
clear idea of the literary qualities of the fragments studied and should try 
to understand the spiritual background from which this literature sprang. 
He may be sure that as long as it seems merely dull or ridiculous to him, 
he has not yet begun to understand the middle-ages. Even such a curious 
production as the Bestiary becomes intelligible enough, if the student will 
take the trouble of reading what.Taylor has to say on the subject (The 
Medieval Mind I, Ch IV). Those to whom the medieval religious attitude 
of mind is entirely strange will do well to read at least part of Thomas a 
Kempis De Imitatione Christi, of which if necessary it is easy to obtain 
Dutch or English translations. Some knowledge of mysticism, enough for 
the purpose, can be obtained from Miss Spurgeon’s admirable little book 
Mysticism in English Literature (C.U.P.). For more detailed information on 
mysticism those interested in the subject may turn to Evelyn Underhill’s 
Mysticism (Methuen and Co.) These preliminary studies may be supplemented 
by reading some of the poetry in Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth Century (Clar. Pr.)?), and by studying such widely different 
productions as the prose homily Hali Meidenhad (E.E.T.S.) and some of 
Richard Rolle’s very readable and sometimes beautiful prose treatises 
(E. E. T.S.). On the interesting figure of Rolle the article by Rev. J. P. 
Whitney in the Cambr. Hist. of Engl. Lit., Vol. Il, should be consulted. 

Of some works of special importance a more detailed study should be 
made. One of these is The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. by Wells (Belles- 
Lettres Series) *). Admirable as Wells’ introduction is the student will find 
that there are many points left to himself to investigate, if he begins to 
study the poem from the purely literary point of view. Much pleasure as 
well as much useful information may be derived from the study of some of 
the tales of Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne. They will give the student 
a clearer idea of the democratic tendencies of the fourteenth century, one of 
the many signs of the great change that was coming over western Europe. The 
edition of the E. E. T. S. makes it easy for those interested in sources to compare 
Robert of Brunne’s work with his French original. Far and away the most 
important didactic poem of the English middle-ages is the Vision of Piers 
Plowman. It will be enough to study the seven passus of the B-text edited 
by Skeat, although the student will find his trouble repaid, if he spends an 
hour or so in looking through the introduction and comparing a few pages 
of the three texts in Skeat’s two-volume edition of the work. Those who 
want information on the intricate question of the authorship of the poem, 
although beginners had probably better give it a wide berth, will be interested 
in Prof. Manly’s article in the Cambr. History, Vol. II, which should however 
be balanced with at least the first of Jusserand’s articles on the subject. 
The whole discussion started by Prof. Manly’s above-mentioned article is 
to be found in the Piers Plowman Controversy E.E.T.S. (Original Series, 
extra issue 139 b,c, d,e.). The beginner will, however, do more fruitful 
work if he studies the first seven passus carefully from the literary point 
of view in the first place, and in the second place for what they reveal of 
fourteenth century life. For the poem forms an excellent commentary on 
Chaucer. All the important information on the life of the times that can be 
gathered from Piers Plowman has been systematically collected by Miss 
Chadwick in her Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman (C. U. P.), which 
may thus be profitably used as a book of reference for Chaucer. 


’) Two similar volumes on the 13th and 15th centuries are in preparation. 
*) Prof, Atkins’ expensive edition (C. U.P.) I have not seen. 
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After some such course of study of the Middle-English period as has 
been sketched above the student will be sufficiently prepared to take up 
Chaucer, the only poet of the first magnitude the M.E. period produced. 
The student will do well not to plunge into the new subject at once, 
but first to pass in review what had been done when Chaucer began to 
write. It would seem that the student should be able without consulting 
too many books on the subject to write down a summary of the most 
important poetry and prose after the Norman Conquest and its characteristic 
qualities. Prosodic form should be paid careful attention to. The usual 
handbooks may be consulted on the subject, but in each case the student 
should study the prosody of one or two passages for himself. He will 
gradually develop a sense of what is important and what may be passed 
over. Reliable guides are Saintsbury: Historical Manual of English Prosody 
(Macmillan) and J. Schipper: A History of English Versification (Clar. Press). 
Next the student will do well to acquire some knowledge of the most 
important editions of Chaucer and the most important critical work about 
him. The perusal of Saintsbury’s article in the Cambr. Hist. will be 
sufficient to start with. A walk to the library, where the most important 
books on the subject will probably be found, will further enable the student 
better to understand and appreciate the references to Chaucer scholars which 
he will come across in all annotated editions. If it is in the library, some 
profitable hours may be spent over Miss Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years 
of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, although the study of exhaustive works 
of this kind requires more time than students and often their teachers have 
at their disposal. 

After this preliminary work of exploration it seems wise to study Chaucer 
chronologically. It will do the student no harm if he spends rather more 
time on this subject than he had at first intended, for not only is the study 
of Chaucer’s development highly interesting in itself, but it will make the 
beginner realise that the powers of a poet require time to mature; that a 
poet’s views of the great questions of existence may undergo fundamental 
changes so that to say Chaucer or Shakespeare held such and such a 
view should generally be complemented with: at such and such a time of 
their careers. A recommendable guide is of course Pollard’s little book on 
Chaucer (Macmillan). For more detailed information Ten Brink’s second 
volume should be consulted. An excellent study of Chaucer is that by Legouis: 
Geoffroy Chaucer (in Les Grands Ecrivains Etrangers. Bloud et Cie. Paris). 
Legouis, who wrote an equally clever book on Spenser, is one of the few 
scholars to whom the study of literature is not in the first place concerned 
with problems only distantly related to the subject. As to the background 
of life reflected in Chaucer’s work, besides the sources already mentioned, 
much pleasure and profit may be derived from Coulton’s Chaucer and his 
England (Methuen). Marjory and C. H. B. Quennel’s A History of Everyday 
Things in England | (Batsford, London), though destined for young people, 
will be found very useful. It contains a great many good illustrations drawn 
by the authors. 

We now come to the question what to read. It seems desirable to begin 
with the part of the Romaunt of the Rose generally attributed to Chaucer. 
Those interested in the question of authorship should consult volume I of 
Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s works or for a more recent though warmly 
disputed opinion Aage Brusendorff, 7fe Chaucer Tradition (Humphrey 
Milford.). This book is, however, very difficult and beginners had better 
let it alone. Some idea of the Romaunt of the Rose, which had an enormous 
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influence and not only on Chaucer, can be gathered from the English 
translation and the usual handbooks. Prof. Huizinga devotes many pages to 
a discussion of the book. A short but scholarly introduction to the subject 
is Karl R. v. Ettmayer, Der Rosenroman (Repetitorien zum Studium alt- 
franzdsischer Literaturdenkmaler. Carl Winter, Heidelberg). Of the rest of 
Chaucer’s early work the student will perhaps profit most by the reading 
of The Book of the Duckesse. Next it will be necessary to read at least 
part of Troilus and Criseyde, on which M. Legouis has many interesting 
things to say. The Parlement of Foules and The Legend of Good Women 
are both highly characteristic of a transitional stage in Chaucer’s poetic 
career. The prose-translation of Boethius may be recommended, partly because 
it is prose written by the greatest literary man of the time, but even more 
because the book had an enormous influence all through the middle-ages 
and much later. 

The student will now be in a position to begin with the Canterbury 
Tales. He will try to see in what respects Chaucer’s mature work differs 
from his earlier work, in what respect it resembles it and he will try to 
understand, in so far as such things may be understood, how the translator 
of the Romaunt of the Rose developed into the author of the Prologue. A 
comparison with Boccaccio, provided it is based on a real acquaintance 
with the Decameron, will help to bring out Chaucer’s qualities. It will be 
necessary to read in the first place the Prologue, where Chaucer’s method 
of delineating personages and his use of the heroic couplet should be 
carefully studied. The so-called ‘links’ will help to complete the picture. 
To see how far Chaucer had progressed in the art of drawing individual 
characters, some of them should be selected for more detailed study. For 
example the student might collect for himself whatever hints there are as 
to the character of the Host and afterwards compare his notes with what 
Legouis and others have to say on the subject. As to the tales, the more 
the student can find time to read, the better. The Knight's Tale is of course 
indispensable. The study of some of these Tales is made easier by such 
editions as those of Skeat and lately the editions of the Nun’s Priest's Tale 
and The Clerk’s Tale by Kenneth Sisam (Clar. Press.) 

Of late years the question to what extent Chaucer’s pictures were drawn 
from reality has been paid much attention to by American scholars. Those 
interested in the subject will find much to their liking in Prof. Manly’s 
Some New Light on Chaucer (Holt and Co. New York), although it is 
doubtful if the results so far obtained justify the labour spent on it. 

The study of the older periods of English literature is not complete 
without that of the drama. However, it occupied a peculiar place and 
developed almost independently of what is generally understood by literature. 
Nor is there any great change discoverable after 1400. The drama as a 
form of literature proper dates from the Renaissance. It seems therefore 
better to treat of its older forms in a chapter on the drama before Gorboduc. 


The Hague. J. H. Scuutr. 


Notes and News. 


De Opleiding van de Taalleraar. In de Junie-aflevering van het Tijd- 
schrift voor Zielkunde en Opvoedingsleer houdt onze medewerker Professor 
Pompen een warm betoog voor de gymnasiale en akademiese opleiding van 
de taalleraar. Op hem is blijkbaar niet van toepassing de klacht geuit op 
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de jongste vergadering der Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen, dat 
professoren zich nooit doen gelden waar over de opleiding van leraren 
wordt gesproken of geschreven. Het artikel is grotendeels weergave van 
een lezing gehouden voor de R. K. Leraarsvereeniging te Rotterdam, 20 April 
1927, en met deze omstandigheid moet men rekening houden om inhoud 
en strekking goed te begrijpen. Bij een hoogleraar aan onze jongste Universi- 
teit, die Newman’s Idea of a University tot onderwerp van zijn inaugurele 
rede koos, is een pleidooi ten gunste van de akademiese studie, gehouden 
voor een kring van geestverwanten, alleszins verklaarbaar. Het ligt voor de 
hand dat hierbij het volle licht zal vallen op de idéele mogelikheden der 
Universiteit, en dat kritiek zal worden uitgeoefend op al wat niet-universitair 
is. Een oratio pro domo dus, met de deugden en gebreken die dergelijke 
oraties plegen aan te kleven. 

Professor Pompen’s verdediging der gymnasiale opleiding kunnen wij 
in hoofdzaak onderschrijven. Wij vermelden dit, omdat een enigszins te 
onpas aangehaalde zinsnede uit ons artikel in het April-nummer over Taal- 
studie, door het verband waarin ze is gezet, de indruk zou kunnen wekken 
dat wij hier niet on the side of the angels waren. De schrijver is geenszins 
blind voor het feit dat studenten die van het Gymnasium komen, speciaal 
wat het Engels betreft, gewoonlik in taalkennis achterstaan bij oud-leerlingen 
van de H.B.S. Volgens hem staan ze boven hen in grammaties inzicht; 
wij vrezen evenwel dat de traditionele begrippen der Latijnse syntaxis hun 
dikwels bij de studie der moderne taal juist in de weg zullen staan. 

Wanneer we echter komen aan de kwestie: akademiese of middelbare 
opleiding? kunnen wij bij de verdeling van licht en donker niet overal met 
de schrijver meegaan. De toekomstige leraar, zo zegt hij terecht, heeft drieérlei 
intellektuele vorming nodig; hij moet zich door zijn studieén verwerven: 
geestesbeschaving, algemene ontwikkeling, vakkennis. De eerste is volgens 
hem het best te leren aan Gymnasium en Universiteit. Voor de algemene 
ontwikkeling kunnen zowel H. B. S. als Gymnasium slechts de grondslagen 
leggen; ze komt eerst tot haar recht aan de Universiteit, door de omgang 
met professoren en mede-studenten. In dit opzicht is de aktenstudie er in 
geen enkel opzicht mee gelijk te stellen. Prof. Pompen heeft groot respekt 
voor een onderwijzer die met privaatlessen een middelbare B-akte weet te 
veroveren, doch in algemene ontwikkeling is het merendeel beslist onvol- 
doende. ,,Zij kunnen misschien nauwelijks een fatsoenlijk gesprek voeren, 
zij zetten vaak averechtsche redeneeringen op, zij beroemen zich vaak op 
hun ergste paradoxen of hun grofste banaliteiten”; zij hebben geen tijd 
gehad voor eigen nadenken en eigen onderzoek, zij hebben premis en 
konklusie tegelijk geslikt, hun hele wetenschap op goed vertrouwen aan- 
vaard, hun voornaamste stellingen met bewijsvoeringen en al van buiten 
geleerd. Daarentegen, ,,dat Academische opleiding met Universitaire examens 
de aangewezen weg is tot de noodige geestesbeschaving en algemeene 
ontwikkeling van den toekomstigen leeraar wordt van geen enkele ver- 
antwoordelijke zijde betwist.”’ 

Wat de vakkennis betreft: Latijn en Grieks zijn onontbeerlik, ergo het 
Gymnasium. Ergo — de Universiteit? Wij verwachten een tegenstelling als 
bij de algemene ontwikkeling, doch deze blijft uit. Wel wordt het gemis 
‘aan een wetenschappelike opleiding in de moderne taal aan de Universiteit 
door deze hoogleraar nadrukkelik gekonstateerd. ,,Het is dus duidelijk dat 
de letter en nog meer de bedoeling van het Academisch Statuut het bestaan 
eener wetenschappelijke moderne taalstudie volkomen ignoreeren. Het Aca- 
demisch Statuut erkent alleen wat een van zijn voornaamste geestelijke 
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vaders bij voorkeur formuleert als: ,,practische taalvaardigheid”. — Dit is 
een bedenkelijke misstand, en ik hoop dat velen zullen medehelpen door 
propaganda in woord en geschrift daaraan zoo spoedig mogelijk een einde 
te maken.” Als fundament voor de wetenschappelike taalstudie, wanneer 
die ooit komt, wil Professor Pompen aannemen de objektieve standaard van 
het A-examen. De ,praktiese taalvaardigheid’” kan echter beter verkregen 
worden door privaatlessen dan aan de Universiteit. Hij zou de praktiese 
studie liefst van de Universiteit verbannen, en een toelatingsexamen tot de 
akademiese studie willen eisen dat gelijk stond met het bestaande Middel- 
baar A-examen.~ 

Het_bovenstaande is een kort en uit de aard der zaak onvolledig resumé 
van het artikel. Wij willen het aanvullen met een enkele opmerking. Voor- 
eerst dat Prof. Pompen de A-examens een beter hart schijnt toe te dragen 
dan de B-examens. Het A-examen geeft een objektieve standaard, die de 
Universiteit nodig heeft. Het B-examen is een jammerlike vertoning van 
gebrek aan algemene ontwikkeling. De vakkennis van de B-kandidaat in 
vergelijking met de a.s. doctorandus blijft buiten beschouwing, al schijnt 
stilzwijgend te worden aangenomen dat de B-kandidaat geen klassieke talen 
kent, de doctorandus wel. Het komt ons voor dat hier niet de nodige 
objektiviteit is betracht. Alle B-kandidaten zijn geen onderwijzers, en alle 
onderwijzers schieten niet te kort in algemene ontwikkeling. Er zijn onder 
degenen die de B-akte behalen oud-leerlingen van H.B.S. en Gymnasium. 
Omgekeerd zijn niet alle a.s. doctorandi oud-gymnasiasten. Jedereen kan 
Staatsexamen afleggen, met of zonder algemene ontwikkeling, en de kennis 
der klassieken die langs deze weg wordt bijgebracht is een dun vernisje, 
dat vaak spoedig verdwijnt. De beschavende invloed van de omgang met 
professoren en studenten zal, vrezen.e wij, mede door het grote aantal 
spoorstudenten — om niet te spreken van de spoorprofessoren! — niet altijd 
tot zijn recht komen.') En wat wel de grootste onjuistheid is: de studie voor 
de B-akte geschiedt, met zeer enkele uitzonderingen, niet met privaatlessen 
en privaatstudie. De a.s. B-kandidaten zitten met de a.s. doctorandi onder 
het gehoor van dezelfde akademiese docenten, of zij volgen opleidings- 
kursussen, waar het onderwijs niet steeds onderdoet voor dat der academici; 
al was het alleen maar doordat het personeel van sommige M. O. kur- 
sussen voor een belangrijk deel uit professoren bestaat! Het is mogelik 
dat, zooals Prof. Pompen schrijft, ,reeds drie opeenvolgende Ministers van 
Onderwijs naar een middel hebben gezocht om een einde te maken aan de 
Middelbare B-examens, die zij allen beschouwden en beschouwen als een 
kwaad, maar die tot nu toe zijn gebleken en misschien nog wel een paar 
jaar zullen blijken een noodzakelijk kwaad te zijn’’ — men kan hier op 
antwoorden dat er deskundiger beoordelaars zijn, ook in gezaghebbende 
posities, die er anders over denken. Niet alle inspekteurs, rektoren en 
direkteuren zijn het eens met die direkteur van een 3-jarige handelsdagschool 
welke zou worden omgezet in een 5-jarige, en die een sollicitant met 
B-akte meedeelde dat hij natuurlik alleen leraren met de doktorstitel nam. 
De schijn verblindt gelukkig nog niet allen. De gebreken der aktenstudie 
zijn vele, en ze zijn, dank zij openbare examens en openbare verslagen, van 
algemene bekendheid. Van wat aan de Universiteiten omgaat verneemt de 
buitenwereld slechts af en toe iets. In geen enkel examenverslag wordt er 


) ,De betrekkingen tuss¢hen de meeste hoogleeraren en de studenten bepalen zich 
tot het elkaar zien of elkaar niet zien op-colleges en examens.” Prof. mr. E. M. Meijers 
bij de overdracht van het rektoraat van de Leidse Universiteit. (N.R.C. 19 Sept. 1927, Av. A.) 
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op gewezen, dat velen de akademiese weg niet kiezen uit louter ideéle 
Overwegingen, maar omdat die weg gemakkeliker is dan die via de A- en 
B-examens. Wat wél langzamerhand doordringt is het besef dat de akade- 
miese opleiding voor het leraarschap in engere zin absoluut onvoldoende is. 
Van verschillende zijden, en juist uit de kringen van academici, begint de 
roep op te gaan: Afschaffing van de effectus civilis! Een Staatsexamen 
voor toelating tot het leraarsambt ! 

De B-examens verdienen nog wel een beter lot dan te verdwijnen. Ze 
behoeven niet uitsluitend te dienen ,voor hen, die om een of andere reden 
niet in staat zijn geweest om Universitaire studies te maken.” Integendeel: 
Professor Pompen’s idee van de objektieve standaard zou ook hier toe- 
gepast kunnen worden. Het B-examen, afgenomen door academici en 
onderwijsmannen samen, zou kunnen worden de toegangspoort tot het 
leraarsambt voor akademies en niet-akademies gevormden. De zuiver weten- 
schappelike voorbereiding tot de promotie kan het eigen terrein der Universiteit 
blijven. Haar ook het monopolie te geven van de opleiding tot het leraars- 
ambt zou voor school én Universiteit noodlottig kunnen worden. — R.W.Z. 


Naschrift. Het Septembernummer van de Berichten en Mededelingen 
van de Vereniging van Leraren in Levende Talen bevat een verslag van de 
diskussie over de opleiding van de taalleraar, gehouden op de jaarvergade- 
ring van 7 Junie j.l. (zie het Augustus-nummer van English Studies.) De in- 
leider voegt aan dit verslag het volgende naschrift toe: 

» Welk een gunstige invloed de staatsexamens op het universitaire onder- 
wijs kunnen, nee zullen, hebben, kan ik door een feitelik geval aantonen. 

Bij de Engelse B-examens wordt de kandidaat geéxamineerd in de moderne 
syntaxis, bestudeerd op historiese grondslag. Dit vak wordt voor het doktoraal 
examen niet gevraagd, en.... niet gedoceerd. Toch ziet een deskundige wel 
dat het voor de a.s. leraar van meer, altans meer direkt, nut is dan b.v. 
de historiese klank- en vormleer, een gewone universitaire schotel. Dezer 
dagen nu vertelde me mijn vriend van der Gaaf, lektor in het Engels aan 
de Amsterdamse universiteit, dat hij, op verzoek van leerlingen die voor B 
studeerden, in Oktober dat vak zou gaan doceren. Ieder Anglist weet dat 
niemand in ons land het beter kan doen dan Dr. v. d. Gaaf. Maar dat hij 
het doet, danken we aan de veel gesmade B-examens!” 


Oxford Summer Meeting. The University Extension Summer Meeting, 
which is held alternately at the two ancient Universities, this year took 
place at Oxford, the main subject of study being: Shakespeare and the 
England of his time. The choice of the subject and of the speakers in general 
proved an excellent one. Splendid lectures were delivered by Prof. G. Gordon 
(the comedies), Mr. E. Lipson (the economic organization of society in 
Shakespeare’s England); Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes (Tudor Church Music, 
Madrigals and Elizabethan Song-Writers) ; Prof. J. Dover Wilson (Shakespeare 
in the class-room); Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Othello); Major L. Darwin 
(Nature and Nurture in Shakespeare); Mr. Slingsby Roberts (Textual criticism 
of Shakespeare) and Mr. F. P. Wilson (Shakespeare’s London). Prof. Gordon’s 
humour, Dr. Fellowes’ musical illustrations and Mr. Wilson’s slides were 
great attractions. . ; 

There were many other good lectures. The Rev. F. E. Hutchinson’s lecture 
on “The Confessions of St. Augustine”, and Rev. Dr. Gow’s on “Shakespeare 
and Ethics” were amongst the best of those on Religion and Ethics. 
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The inaugural address by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Prof. Herford’s 
lecture (Shakespeare in Germany) were unintelligible to most of the audience, 
which was a great pity, as many people had been looking forward to hear 
them. Prof. Eccles (Shakespeare in France) had too little time for so much 
material. It rather spoilt his valuable lecture. 

As to the afternoon classes, they never seem to be a great success. The 
one conducted by Miss Irene Sadler was much appreciated. So were her 
own readings on two occasions. 

Mr Hutchinson, the Secretary, was certainly the right man in the right 
place, which is the best thing that can be said about anybody. 

Students could dispose of the library at the Schools and there was a 
special Shakespeare exhibition at the Bodleian library. 

Everything was done to make the course profitable in all respects. 

Choir-singing, community-singing, college-visits, teaparties were all joys, 
each in their own way. 

The excursion to Stratford was a great success. The birthplace, the Church 
and the Grammar School could be visited and a very good performance of 
Macbeth was given in the afternoon. 

Some good plays were on at the Oxford Playhouse too, Twelfth Night 
amongst them. 

Only seven Dutch students attended the course. This is a pity, for both 
A and B students would greatly profit by an acquaintance with so many 
eminent speakers. A-students of course should be rather advanced and may 
have some difficulty in following the lectures at first. A great advantage of 
these meetings is that, the majority of students being English, foreign students 
have a much better opportunity for hearing and speaking English than at 
courses specially intended for foreigners. The Secretary supplies a list of 
addresses of educated families taking paying guests, where students can be 
sure of a good reception and of further opportunities for perfecting their English. 

Next year the Summer Meeting will be held at Cambridge. The subject 
will be The Victorian Age. — M.B.K. 


English Association in Holland. Two courses of lectures will be 
organized during Christmas Term. 

Major-General Dunsterville will lecture on a: British India, or 6: The 
Dunsterforce in Persia and Baku during the Great War, at Flushing, Deventer, 
Amersfoort, Nijmegen, Hilversum and Groningen. Dates: 25—31 October. 

Mr. Arthur Stratton will give his third series of lectures on Domestic 
Architecture at Groningen, Nijmegen, Hilversum, Haarlem and Flushing. 
Dates : 22—26 November. 

ae pene for Easter Term will be announced in the December-number 
of E.'S. 


Points of Modern English Syntax. 


291. “I was wool-gathering.” 
“No — what was she thinking of?” 
For some reason the third person is thought more persuasive than the second. 
W. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 31 p. 330. 


On this use of the third person compare also the following passage: 


“If I said anything it was leopard, not negro. And as for sweeps and dustmen, 
they were merely parallel cases used as illustrations; and I don’t think I deserve 
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to have them raked up...” Miss Wilson is rather injured over this grievance, 
and Sally appeases her. “She shan’t have them raked up, she shan’t! But what 
was this row really about, that’s the point? It was yesterday morning, wasn’t 
Arex iD Clic S= sl tl. 

In the Review of English Studies Ill, 227 (April 1927) Mr. Grattan observes 
that “the polite use of the third person in address is not confined to America; 
with us, however, it expresses the speaker s consciousness of social inferiority.” 
__ This is probably a correct observation; but the instances quoted above 
illustrate a different use of the construction, which may be called affective; 
see also Hdbk 952 and 956, where the affective use is emphasized by the 
employment of the neuter pronoun. 


292. It is high time that we decided just what is meant by a word. Sapir, 
Language p. 32. 


Account for the tense of decided. Hdbk 105. 


293. Nor was it only with the actions of these persons that she was familiar. She 
sounded their hearts, and came to know instinctively what each one of them 
was capable or incapable of doing. S. R. Gardiner, Introductory Note to F. 
Verney, Memoirs of the Verney Family I. 


What is the function of came here? Hdbk 181. 


294. There had been a rumour that Claydon House was threatened to be burnt. 
Memoirs of the Verney Family II p. 205. 


Is this a case of the double passive or of a nom. c. inf.? Hdbk 271. 
See also English Studies, December 1926, p. 183-184. 


295. We have allowed nature to become strange to us, and are on that account 
very impressionable to her surfaces. Times Lit. 13/12, 1923. 


Is to allow here construed with an apparent or a genuine acc. c. inf.? 
Hbdk 359. 
296. She was begged to veil herself, and to make her entry under the veil of 
darkness. Lytton Strachey, Books & Characters p. 285. 
What construction is the one of to beg here? Hdbk 374. 
297. Charles, however can poor Linda having it possibly stop you? Hutchinson, 
One Increasing Purpose III ch. 15 p. 326. 
Account for the form Linda (not Linda’s). Hdbk 436 and also English 
Studies for June 1927 p. 92. 


298. Yet this man’s honouring Mr. Smith with a comment looked as if he thought 
him unlike “most of ’em.” de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. | p. 7. 
It was quite ridiculous, said the merpussy, people making such a fuss about 
a few waves. ib. ch. 36 p. 374. 


Explain the difference between the form of the subject of the gerund 
made by this author in these two sentences and in all similar cases. See 
preceding ‘point’. 

299. We can fancy the elegant brute saying it. W. de Morgan, Somehow Good 

ch. 8 p. 66. 
What construction does fo fancy take here? Hdbk 532. 
300. When a father wanted his newborn babe named, Bell-rock would be summoned 
to dub it after one of his own deeds of valor. Lowie, Primitive Religion p. 3. 
What construction is here used with fo want, and what alternative is 
there? Hdbk 535. 


301. They walked on without much said till they came to Iggulden’s. de Morgan, 
Somehow Good. 


What construction is illustrated in this sentence ? Hdbk 562. 
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302. What an irritating thing a conversation can be! ib. ch. 2 p. 10. 
What is the function of can here? Hdbk 637. 


303. Well, dear child, do try and not call them Goody. de Morgan, Somehow Good 
ch. 20 p. 191. 
Observe that do is not repeated before call. Is it to be supplied in thought, 
or is there another explanation? Hdbk 1977. 


304. For that indefatigable disciple did, indeed, never desert her. He might be 
-5 impatient, he might be restless, but he remained. Lytton Strachey, Eminent 
Victorians p. 164. 


What is the function of might? Hdbk 695. 


305. The story of the Mingling of the Races in Britain, ending with the advent of 
the Nonna covers a thousand years of history very dimly descried, succeeding 
to many thousand more of archaeological twilight. Trevelyan, History of England p. 2. 


Explain the singular many thousand. Hdbk 846. 


306. “Isn’t that them coming to meet us ?” de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 36 p. 387. 
Account for the form them. Hdbk 984. 


307. And then Egerton said it was rows, rows, rows all day long, and he should 
hook it off and get a situation. ib. ch. 26 p. 280. 


What is the function of it with fo hook? Hdbk 1002. 


308. I have never tried, but I know those who are still trying. Temple Thurston, 
Thirteen I p. 3. 


What is the function of the demonstrative those? Hdbk 1190. 


309. Far the greater part of the land, high and low, must be conceived as under 
forest or scrub, and the river valleys water-logged. Trevelyan, History of England, 
Frontispiece Map. 


Account for the singular form of forest and scrub. Hdbk 1259. 


310. The old man almost held his breath while I was examining the photograph. 
‘Est-elle belle, Monsieur?’ he besought me with a very hunger for sympathy, 
as I returned it. One answered, of course, what one could, as best one could’). 
Henry Harland, House of Eulalie, in Selected Short Stories II p. 401. 


What is the meaning of one? Hdbk 1365. 


311. I expressed a good deal of admiration; whereupon, little by little, the manner 
of my conductors changed. From constrained, depressed, it became responsive; 
even, in the end, effusive. ib. p. 398. 

Gibbon and Adam Smith did not speak of Oxford, as it then was, very 
differently from Brown. Times Lit: 12/2, 1920. 

(The hours) had been to her as desolate as if they had gone over her head 
in the shadowless and trackless wastes of Sahara, instead of in the blooming 
garden of an English home. Bronté, Shirley ch. 23. 


Are the words in italics really prepositions here? Hdbk 1477; also Hdbk 484. 
312. The lesson we had to learn from this parable?) was obviously that nowadays 
widows, however good and solvent, were mundane, and married again; while 


in the city of Nain, nineteen hundred years ago they (being in Holy Writ) 
were, as it were, Sundane, and didn’t. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 17 p. 170. 


Explain the nonce-word Sundane. Hdbk 1816. 


313; Slowly, she first, we went down the narrow stairs to my landing. Michael 
Arlen, Green Hat ch. | § 3 p. 18. 


What construction is illustrated by the words in italics? Hdbk 1898. 


') The author and the French peasant are the only people in the carriage. 
*) Report of a sermon. 
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314, Why, he’d known him from three year old, the striped shirt (i.e. the man in 
the striped shirt) had! Which settled the matter. HerMorgan oe ae Good 
ch. 38 p. 407. 
What construction is illustrated by the first sentence? And what sort of 
relative clause is the second? Hdbk 1961ff., and 1928. 


315. “I was fine and startled when I saw you at our door, Mr. Cannon!” she said 
Bennett, Hilda Lessways ch. 6 § 3 p. 30. ‘ iat te 


Explain the use of fine here. Hdbk 1983. 


Reviews. 


Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance. By ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. Pr. $ 6.00. 


Because of the severe criticism it justly deserves, Mr. Loomis’ work will, 
I am afraid, not receive a sincere appreciation of its many brilliant qualities 
from all sides. The present reviewer is particularly anxious to avoid this. 
Although altogether disagreeing with the writer’s viewpoint, and stirred to 
contradiction at the reading of almost every page, I can only express a 
profound admiration for this work of high inspiration and ungrudging labour. 
Here imagination and research have united in creating a monument that 
must attract all wanderers through the mountainous regions of Celtic and 
Arthurian tradition, and even those expecting a truer view from other summits 
should not pass by without doing homage to its far-shining splendour. It 
is a hoard piled up through free thinking and vast reading, and it holds 
something for all of us. 

The writer’s doctrine is summed up thus: “The myths of certain islands 
lying in the eastern Mediterranean, the mystery cults of the Cabeiroi and 
Curetes, of Cybele and Demeter, seem to have been carried on one of those 
waves of colonization out beyond the Pillars of Hercules to Tartessos or 
Gades. Thence they were carried by traders to Armorica and the Sacred Isle, 
or by settlers, perhaps the Iverni of Ptolemy, and were firmly planted in 
Southern Ireland. Here probably the conquering Goidels found them, absorbed 
them, amalgamated them with the mythology of Lug and Manannan, the 
worship of the horse and the stag, the cult of the sacred caldron, stone, 
sword, and spear. From Southern Ireland the new mythology spread to 
South Wales and Dumnonia, and mingled again with the worship of Brythonic 
and Romano-British divinities, with the legends of Myrddin, Drystan, and 
Peredur, and with the glorified memories of Arthur. The astounding fact 
about the whole process is the distinctness with which the original outlines 
of myth and ritual can be detected in French romances of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century — myth and ritual which may have left the shores of 
Samothrace and Crete perhaps two thousand years before.” 

-A priori a similar evolution does not seem impossible. In the Bronze Age, 
and even earlier, Ireland, then the Dorado of Europe, possessed a high 
civilisation, which it received from the mediterranean world. Its inhabitants 
were affected by the religious outlook of the south, especially as regards 
the belief in the survival of the dead, and, perhaps, sun-worship. No doubt 
the Goidels, upon reaching the Irish shores, were “pre-celtisized” to a 
certain extent as soon as contact was established between them and their 
more refined predecessors. That Irish traditions travelled across St. George’s 
Channel, and from Wales and Cornwall again to France, nobody will deny. 
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Thus the general lines upon which Mr. Loomis’ doctrine is built, may be 
accepted as possible without further discussion. It only depends upon 
whether he has succeeded in founding his structure not upon possibilities 
but facts. Can this evolution that covers a period of some thousands of 
years be proved from literary evidence ? ; 

Let us see first what the writer does prove beyond all doubt. First there 
is the problem of the relations between mediaeval Arthurian romance and 
purely Celtic tradition. Here, I think, he has unearthed a good number of 
yet unnoticed genuine Celtic features from French and other mediaeval 
literatures. Thus, for instance, the interpretation of the name Morgan le Fay 
as identical with Welsh Modron is striking. The same may be said of the 
comparison of the Sone de Nansai with the Irish Imrama (p. 210), of the 
Grail with the Testing Horn (p. 227 sqq.), of the Swan Knight with certain 
Celtic stories (p. 311 sqq.). Opponents of the Celtic origin of the Grail Legend 
will not get rid easily of many of the equations suggested here. Another 
merit of Mr. Loomis’ investigations is that they bring new evidence for the 
close connection existing between Irish and Welsh literature. Thus for the 
treasures of the Tuatha De Danann he points out Welsh parallels in the 
Mabinogion (p. 237sqq.). The explanation given of Arthur’s struggle with 
the Roman emperors in Geoffrey’s chronicle (p. 347) is worthy of consider- 
ation. All this means a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
direct sources of French Arthurian romance. 

But it is only a trifle if compared to what the writer would have us 
believe. He is not satisfied with having brought to light certain literary 
connections in recent times. His desire is to marshall us from the shallowness 
of literature towards the depth of myth, from the uniformity of history towards 
the glamour of prehistoric ages. If literary traces of an old Celtic, or even 
pre-Celtic, mythology survive, they must be found in mediaeval Arthurian 
romance. Quite so. But this consideration can never justify the searching of 
all known Arthurian texts indiscriminately for elements that could possibly 
be labelled with some hidden mythological meaning. Here, I think, are the 
serious risks, which the writer has not always avoided. His method renders 
most of his conclusions that range beyond the purely literary field unaccep- 
table to me, and even within these limits I can only accept them to a 
certain degree. 

Mediaeval poets of Arthurian romances, whether French or English or 
German, were in continuous contact with the work of their immediate 
predecessors, and borrowed freely from one another’s productions. And where 
there is no direct borrowing, they worked much on the same lines and used 
traditions and conceptions that were current within their atmosphere. Thus 
it would be necessary to establish the existing relations of these romances, 
before each of them can be used independently as evidence for Celtic 
mythology. But what Mr. Loomis does is just the reverse thing. He skips 
philology, combines features from different sources, and extracts traditions 
from them that are identified with traits in Welsh or Irish stories, which 
in their turn are treated much in the same way. The identification of the 
Modena archivolt with the Irish tale of Cuchulainn and Blathnait can only 
be brought about by a combination of two Arthuriarf romances on one side, 
and the equation of traits typical of all abduction stories on the other. 
When in an Irish folktale the abductor hangs the hero up in a tree, while 
in Hartmann’s Iwein the abductor hurls Kay out of his saddle so that he is 
suspended from a branch, the two are identical and convey the same 
mythological meaning ! 
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That there are such realities as literary motifs, recurring everywhere and 
at any time, the writer never takes into consideration. For him similarity 
always proves borrowing and derivation. Cuchulainn and Curoi are identical 
because of the divine descent and supernatural precocity claimed for both. 
“Myth was habitually run into the moulds of folklore” (p. 75), “We have 
seen the primitive mythological conception of the struggle between the old 
god and the young, elaborated according to several patterns furnished by 
folklore” (p. 110): but was the evolution not in the reverse direction, if 
there are any mythological remains at all in Celtic and Arthurian literature ? 
When Glewlyd announces that only the craftsman bringing his craft will be 
admitted into Arthur’s palace, this feature is supposed to betray Irish con- 
nections; but it is common in popular tales all over the world (cf. e.g. the 
Old Norse Orvar Oddssaga, 37, 3). 

The real character of Celtic literature and the creative qualities of Irish 
Storytelling are thus entirely disregarded. The seanchaidhe did not cast and 
recast their stories in the same moulds, nor do they do so at the present 
day. They had a number of mofifs at their disposal, and these they applied, 
often in variegated forms and new combinations. An Irish story must be 
taken as a personal work of art, not as the outcome of an unchangeable 
tradition. 

Why should there be mythological conceptions at the bottom of all Irish 
and Welsh stories ? When Cuchulainn abducts Blathnait, why should he be 
the Sun, and she the Flower Maiden? From the names nothing can be 
inferred, and Cuchulainn is a famous war-hero, the records of whose gallant 
exploits are adorned in official Irish saga literature with all kinds of folklore 
formulae. In studying heroic sagas it is the wrong method to abstract one 
characteristic, perhaps one of accessory nature, instead of taking the person 
of the hero as a whole. It rests on the same error as the dissection of 
mediaeval romances in order to compare individual traits, without establishing 
the organic composition of the whole body first. If a hero’s strength fails 
gradually as the sun goes down (p. 72), should he therefore be the Sun 
God? It is simply a mdrchen motif and a vestige of ancient totemistic 
conceptions. The warriors clad in red and yellow are the Sun, those in 
black and dark blue the Thunder Cloud (p. 85). But in Cuchulainn and 
his opponent Curoi the deities of Sun and Thunder are united. All Grail 
heroes are Sun Gods (p. 158). Seagods are at the same time lords of the 
earth (p. 186). When the hero of a story is imprisoned, this stamps him as 
a Sun God (p. 322). In fact, the hundreds of Irish stories, which were 
always to me the richest and rarest of Ireland’s many gems, get terribly 
dull and uniform by this process of mythologizing. And yet, the stories as 
we have them, without any manifest trace of real mythology, are all regarded 
merely as the result of “euhemerizing”. 

This review would never end if I were to analyze here the writer’s 
treatment of proper names. I willingly agree with him when he stipulates 
that the laws of phonology should not be applied to Celtic names preserved 
in French texts. But what about Irish names in Welsh texts? Why should 
the Welsh ever have changed Curoi into Gwri (Z for Oi is only modern 
Irish or Scotch), Mider into Medrot, Lamhfhada (the m and f were never 
sounded) into Lambar? Welsh names having gwr for their initial element 
can hardly be corrupt, since it corresponds with the Irish fer. How can a 
whole theory be founded on the highly problematic equation of Galvagin and 
Gwallt Avwyn (p. 65)? The sooner we leave this shaky ground the better. 

As appears from the above considerations I cannot follow Mr. Loomis’ 
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argument as soon aS he leaves the bedrock facts of tradition for the 
uncertainties of speculation and theory. I do not see why nearly everything 
in Irish and Welsh literature should be a remnant of an earlier mythology. 
Direct proofs of mythological conceptions there are none, nor has archaeology 
ever brought to light anything pointing to an Irish Grail cult with fertility 
emblems or sexual symbols. In fact, we do not know whether pagan Ireland 
was ever much concerned about gods and the so-called higher mythology. 
If the pre-Celtic inhabitants of Ireland believed in gods imported from the 
south, such as the Sun and fertility divinities, the Goidels never paid much 
attention to these but stuck to their own lower mythology, comprising the 
art of sorcery, the intercourse with the sidhe, and other ancient beliefs, to 
which our earliest written texts bear ample testimony. The Irish conception 
of the deification of sovereignty (p. 300) I regard as a strong support for 
my contention; it contains the folklore pattern of the enchanted princess 
in a sublimated form. 

It is difficult to do justice to a book where one feels oneself challenged to 
contradiction on nearly every page. Still I hope I have succeeded in giving 
the reader the impression that Mr. Loomis’ work is one of high value and 
deserves careful study. The position adopted by the writer made it necessary 
for me to reject the main part of his argument and especially those theories 
that are probably dearest to him. I may have worded my objections more 
circumstantially than my appreciation. The reason is obvious. Celtic often 
finds itself in the way of students of Arthurian literature who do not possess 
a fair knowledge of any Celtic tongue. One may regret and disapprove this, 
but the fact is there. For those Mr. Loomis’ book constitutes a real danger, 
for they will be enticed by its wonderful inspiration, without being able to 
judge its doctrine for themselves. Thus I am afraid it would increase the 
mass of misunderstariding about Celtic which encumbers many workers in 
the field of Romance and other branches of modern philology. Cn the other 
hand, for students of Celtic this book means a real gain and a valuable 
treasure. Besides huge stores of first-hand information it conveys a wealth 
of brilliant thought which it is a pleasure to view, even where one feels 
bound to go altogether different ways for oneself. 


Utrecht. A. G. VAN HAMEL. 


Etudes sur !Humanisme Continental en Angleterre 4 la fin de 
la Renaissance (M. Ficinus, L. Gyraldus, N. Comes, D. Erasmus, 
G. Xylander, H. Wolfius, H. Stephanus, J. Spondanus). Par 
FRANK L. SCHOELL. Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. VII + 268. Fr. 50.—. 


_Mr. Schoell may have his good reasons for having chosen, of all possible 
titles, the broadest one: still, that title tells only half its own tale, the 
continental half of it. An Englishman would have preferred a title where 
the name of the principal hero of the book, George Chapman, should have 
come foremost, since all the essays collected here are concerned with this 
or that humanistic source of the English dramatist. But Mr. Schoell has 
carefully given in the frontispiece the names of all the tributaries, leaving 
out that of the main river: a curious method of nomenclature the advantages 
of which are not clear from the first. 

George Chapman offers a wonderful field for a source-hunter, and Mr. 
Schoell is to be congratulated for having exploited that field thoroughly 
without at the same time putting to a severe test the patience of his readers. 
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If one only thinks what such an argument might have become in the hands 
of an American, one cannot be grateful enough for its having fallen to the 
lot of an Alsatian scholar, through whose industry the French reputation of 
knowing how to write readable books is again reasserted. Mr. Schoell has 
confined to the appendices the main body of parallel passages, thus leaving 
the text comparatively unhampered and flowing. 

A book of this sort on Chapman, needless to say, was long overdue. 
One wonders indeed why it has come so late, and tries to find some sort 
of explanation in the secondary importance of the dramatist, on one hand, 
and, on the other, in a possible disinclination for classical languages on 
the part of students of modern literatures. That this latter is a real fact, 
can be easily proved by consulting the current annotated editions of Chapman’s 
plays. Even those who know very little about Chapman are acquainted with 
his renown of translator of Homer. One would expect, in consequence, that 
imitations of Homeric passages in the original writings of that author should 
have been traced fairly thoroughly. However, such is far from being the 
case. To give only a few instances: the incident of Henry’s putting his 
sword into the infant Dauphin’s hand, in Byron’s Tragedy, Act |, sc. 1, 
though based on the account of Grimeston, is treated by Chapman along 
the lines suggested by Hector’s farewell to his infant child (/lias, VI, 467 ff.). 
The conclusion of Henry’s noble speech (Il. 145—149) is indeed closely 
modelled on lines 479—81 of the Greek poem. In Parrott’s notes, not only 
do we not find any hint at this source, but we actually are made to believe 
that Henry’s noble speech is “entirely Chapman’s own”. From the same 
book of the Jlias (VI, 506—11) is taken, almost literally, the simile of the 
“lusty courser’ in Act V, sc. 1, 1. 5 ff. of Byron’s Conspiracy: but also 
here our commentator is silent; no less silent is he about the source (Ilias, 
XIII, 471—76) of the simile of the “savage boar’ in Byron’s Tragedy, Act. V, 
sc. 3, |. 228 ff. (in both cases cp. the diction of the drama with that of 
Chapman’s translation). If Homeric sources have been so unsatisfactorily 
dealt with, as to leave unnoticed such obvious imitations as the ones just 
pointed out, one may guess how still less studied has been Chapman’s 
relation to the ancient drama. I do not think the subject has been exhausted 
by Cunliffe’s and F. L. Lucas’s books on Seneca and Elizabethan tragedy. 
A thorough study of the argument would not leave unexplained why Il. 52-3 
of Act V, sc. 4 of Revenge of Bussy have such a striking Aeschylean ring: 


But you will find one drop of blood shed lawless 
Will be the fountain to a purple sea. 


The poet of Choephorae could not have put it in a better way (cp. Cho. 66, 400). 

Mr. Schoell’s book does not bear on Chapman’s acquaintance with the 
ancient playwrights, and only partially touches Chapman’s relation to Homer. 
The Alsatian scholar, for the first time, shows how Chapman’s versions of 
the Homeric poems are based on those of Jean de Sponde (1583) : not the 
versions only, bui eighteen other pieces of Homeric interest bear Spondanus s 
imprint in an unmistakable way. Dependent as he is on Spondanus’s text, 
the English translator assumes nevertheless the attitude of one who knows 
better, and apes Spondanus’s very aggressiveness against Spondanus himself. 
In his learned commentaries, Chapman, anxious to show his contemporaries 
that he is really translating from the Greek original, and not, as it was 
customary then, from a modern translation, makes a point of detecting 
Spondanus’s “absurd interpretations”. Thanks to Mr. Schoell, we are now 
enabled to trace Chapman’s additional erudition to Scapula’s Greek-Latin 
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dictionary (which is an intelligent abridgement of Stephanus’s Thesaurus). 
Unless we refer to Scapula’s dictionary, Chapman’s translation remains 
frequently unintelligible, as in the case of «ei¢ndcg in Ilias, Il, 318, from which 
the would-be Greek scholar, misled by Scapula, elicits the far-fetched 
expression: “a powerful mean to stir our zeals up”. After instances of this 
kind, one can hardly disagree with Mr. Schoell’s conclusion, that “Chapman 
helléniste n’a ni intuition ni vraie formation philologiques”. Little less undis- 
criminating is Chapman’s use of Latin texts: “Chapman parait avoir a son 
ordinaire assez mal digéré les textes latins en prose ou en vers qu’il traduisait, 
puis incorporait 4 ses drames ou a ses poémes. II ne se préoccupait guére 
de transitions ef semble avoir eu a un faible degré le sens de |’harmonie 
et des proportions. Il devait avoir dans son ‘commonplace-book’ des frag- 
ments tout traduits qu’il utilisait quand il était a court de copie.” This 
practice, of which Mr. Schoell gives abundant proofs, for instance in his 
excellent study on the borrowings from Marsilio Ficino (whom Chapman 
never mentions by name in his writings), is mainly responsible for the 
reputation of obscurity so readily taken for granted by English critics in the 
case of this dramatist. Swinburne, in his essay, descants in his best flam- 
boyant manner (a modern Chapman he, in a way) on the fume and fog of 
Chapman’s Cimmerian style; but he does not make the least effort towards 
seeing through that mist, content to define it with a pretty alliteration or 
two. A recent critic, without suspecting, more than did Swinburne, what 
Mr. Schoell has now brought to light, was speaking of the sense of a 
“double world” in Chapman’s tragedies, which made him compare Chapman 
to Dostoevski: “Here and there the actors of his dramas” — said this critic — 
“appear as if following another train of thought, listening to other voices, 
feeling with other senses, and acting out another scene than that visible 
upon the stage. Hence they appear irrational and incoherent in the same 
way as the characters of Dostoevski.” 1) It is the merit of Mr. Schoell to 
have given a very Satisfactory, and, alas, very unromantic clue to most of 
Chapman’s Cimmerian (or Russian) incoherence, by finding out from what 
quarters came those mysterious “other voices” to which Chapman was 
listening so wistfully. In most cases it is not so much the sense of a “double 
world” which makes certain passages in these dramas so hopelessly muddled, 
as, rather, the nonsense ensuing from a double source. 

But even so, we cannot hesitate to classify Chapman among the metaphysical 
poets. Chapman’s poetry, as Mr. Schoell opportunely remarks, “plonge d’aussi 
profondes racines dans la métaphysique du moyen-age que celle de Donne, 
par exemple”. Already T. S. Eliot, in an excellent page of his Sacred Wood 
(p. 20), had called attention to the striking affinity of Chapman’s quality of 
“sensuous thought” to Donne’s. A book like this of Mr. Schoell, by laying 
bare Chapman’s mode of composition, will enable future critics to appreciate 
at its just value Chapman’s metaphysicality. Like Donne’s, Chapman’s imag- 
ination is powerfully stimulated by this or that passage in the books he is 
reading, very often by a barren gloss, or such pieces of pedantic information 
as he could find in Natali Conti’s mythological yarns. The poet boasts, 


’) Another critic, Miss Janet Spens, in her essay on Chapman’s ethical thought con- 


tributed to the XIth vol. (1925) of the English Association, has’worded in a less thrilling 
way this peculiarity of Chapman’s dramas: “All his tragic plots are apt to seem trivial 
or melodramatic, because so unconnected with, so inappropriate to, the spiritual ex- 
perience of the characters. In his plays he touches the subjects, and leases for a time 
the habitations, of his contemporaries with a curious effect of transient and alien 
dwelling, because the dramatic medium is so utterly uncongenial to him”. 
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here and there, of the aptness and novelty of the figures and similes his 
own invention has elicited from the sources: the thrill other poets receive 
from direct life experience, he, with Donne, gets very often from either 
theological or ethical disquisitions, pedantic commentaries, and learned 
dictionaries. Hence the peculiar flavour of Chapman’s similes, which constantly 
remind us of Donne. The similes are, after all, only the most conspicuous 
aspect of a kinship which deserves a fuller study than has been attempted 
hitherto. 

The practical consequences of Chapman’s metaphysical conceptions were, 
occasionally, no less entertaining than in the case of Donne. Donne’s Anni- 
versaries excited resentment in some quarters for the extravagance of their 
hyperboles (Jonson judged them “full of blasphemies”’) : Chapman’s Andromeda 
Liberata succeeded in rousing the anger of the personage the poem was 
calculated to flatter. The Earl of Somerset saw offensive allusions and startling 
innuendos where the poet’s only fault had been the adoption of an extremely 
crabbed mythological symbolism. Andromeda was represented bound to a 
barren rock. What was meant by this barren rock? Was the rock to be 
interpreted as an image of the lover’s firmness ? And, if so, why barren? 
Was this an aspersion on Somerset’s virility? Worse still, Chapman had 
actually said that “churlish Homicides must death sustain”. While paraphrasing 
in these lines a passage of Marsilio Ficino, no doubt the poet must have 
felt very pleased with his own abstruse learning ; little suspected he that 
the illustrious personage to whom the poem was destined, was by then 
beginning to feel very uneasy about the mysterious death of his unfortunate 
friend Overbury. To soothe the incensed Somerset, Chapman had to write 
a Justification of Perseus and Andromeda, but here too he contrived to 
commit, unwittingly, the worst blunder into which he could have fallen. 
What reception a line in which occurred the tabooed word “poisons” may 
have met at the hands of the poisoner Somerset, we dare not imagine: 
certainly the situation was worth the best of Chapman’s comedies, if he 
could only have known. 

We regret to be unable to do justice here to all the discoveries of Mr. 
Schoell. His study of the influence of Xylander’s Latin version of Plutarch, 
in an edition unaccompanied by the Greek text, is for the ‘first time a 
complete one; no less conclusive are the chapters on the Latin version of 
Epictetus by H. Wolfius, and on Erasmus’s Adagia. Mr. Schoell’s researches, 
while having Chapman for their main object, throw light also on Greek 
studies in England, and on the French _ influence, both in this particular 
field and on English culture in general. The statement (p. 140) that towards 
the end of the XVIth century, in England, French was more widely known 
than Italian, will not surprise those who know how, in most of the cases, 
Italian sonnets and novelle first found their way to England through French 
translations and imitations. 

Liverpool. MARIO PRAZ. 


The Story of Elizabethan Drama by G. B. Harrison, M. A. 
Cambridge University Press, 1924. 134 pp. 5/—. 


This companion-volume to Shakespeare's Fellows from the same pen 
(reviewed Engl. Studies VII, 3) is meant as a guide to the principal plays 
of the period for beginners. The Introduction has a few good pages on the 
mediaeval plays and the transition from these to secular drama, but fails to 
mention such an important link in the development as the work done by 
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the amateur actors in the house of Cardinal Morton. Since more than 70 pages 
are devoted to lengthy quotations and extracts, but little space is left for 
the subject proper. In this narrow compass, beginning with a short note 
on Lyly, whose influence on Elizabethan Drama is decidedly underestimated, 
the growth of this drama is briefly sketched from Kyd’s bloody but well- 
constructed Spanish Tragedie (why is there so little consistency in the spelling 
of titles e.g. Apologie for Poetrie but Spanish Tragedy?) via Marlowe's 
Chronicle-play and Tragedies of Power and Greene’s English comedy to its 
consummation in Shakespeare, whose value, however, students will find it 
hard to estimate from the chapters accorded to him. More elaborately treated, 
comparatively speaking, are Ben Jonson’s humours. Good are the remarks 
on Tricks of the Trade, though necessarily a little scrappy and occasionally 
so concise as to become obscure; so when it is stated that: “Dumb show 
is really a survival from the pre-Shakespearean period”. I do not believe 
that this thorny subject may be so summarily dismissed, as, in this form, 
the statement gives no indication whatever, that not only the morality-play, 
but also Italian and perhaps even Danish influences had been at work in 
producing the dumb show. Also the remark that it especially served to 
picture events which the characters are supposed to see by supernatural 
means, is open to objection. This may apply to the two instances given 
here, which may be increased by the example in Massinger’s Roman Actor 
V, 1, but many more examples may be adduced to show that it could serve 
other purposes as well (e.g. in Gorboduc, Hamlet, Middleton’s The Mayor 
of Quinborough, Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, Thomas Heywood’s The Faire 
Maid of the West). This enumeration proves at the same time that the 
dumb show was very much alive in Shakespearean and later times. 

The best part of the book is the conclusion with its plausible attempt at 
a division of the Elizabethan drama into three periods, each of which is 
cleverly characterized. 


Rotterdam. W. A. OVAA. 


Appendix to A Modern English Grammar, Part Il. Syntax. 
By OTTO JESPERSEN. Heidelberg. 1927. 28 pp. 


A dozen years have passed by since Professor Jespersen published the 
first volume of his syntax of modern English, and since the stereotyping of 
the book makes a change in the original practically impossible, the publisher 
has recourse to an appendix. We are not fond of stereotype as applied to 
works of scholarship; but when we look at the size and contents of this 
appendix we must in fairness acknowledge that the process is justified in 
this case. For the additions that the author wished to make after such a 
long time, and the very few corrections that he has found worth noting, 
are really too unimportant to justify a new setting up of the type. 

; Of course, this is not blaming the author of the book: on the contrary, 
it shows that the book was originally so well thought out that it is as 
valuable to-day as it was when it appeared first. One thing is also shown 
by the experience, which is less satisfactory to those who are interested in 
the study of English: the progress of our studies is very slow. But it is 
certainly not Professor Jespersen’s fault if this is so. The 28 pages of the 
appendix chiefly contain what Germans call _,lesefriichte’”’, mostly from 
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nineteenth and twentieth century authors, sometimes from earlier modern 
English. There are more than the average number of additions to the 
chapter on the prop-word one, perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
original book, because the author went very fully into the history of this 
construction. One point in the treatment of this, however, never seemed 
quite satisfactory to me: the theory that the use of the prop-word without 
an accompanying adjective-and preceded by the, a, this, that, or a possessive 
pronoun only is a development of very recent (19th century) growth. The 
reasonableness of this was never evident to me; and I was not surprised 
when | found something to contradict it in an earlier text. In the seventeenth 
century memoirs of the Verney family I found two cases of a possessive 
with the prop-word one: 


My Lord President with his one and the regiment of Sir Charles Vavisor have 
rescued Dungarvan with the castel from the rebels. Mem. Verney Fam. II 51. 

Now all are for your getting of him') a liveing, which sum say you may doe 
of Sir Richard Piggot, and that is Grendon Parsonage, and your one whenever 
Mr. Butterfield?) dies. ib. IV 34. 


It would be possible to add other quotations from the same text that are 
of some syntactic interest, but | refrain from this as there will be other 
opportunities; the two above, however, seem to be too important to wait 
for a later opportunity *). Perhaps, too, some young student anxious for a 
subject for a dissertation may bless me for helping him out of a difficulty. 
The Verney papers and Pepys, supplemented by some of the ephemeral 
literature of the day not accessible in modern reprints would probably 
produce a harvest sufficient for a dissertation. 

Although there is no note to say so, we have little doubt that this little 
book will be obtainable by those who possess an earlier copy of the syntax 
at a nominal price. 

E. KRUISINGA. 


Etymologisches Worterbuch der Englischen Sprache. Von 
F. HOLTHAUSEN. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte auflage. 
Pp. XII + 208. Leipzig, Tauchnitz. 1927. Cloth M. 8.— 


The first edition of this little book appeared in 1917. A second edition 
in ten years’ time is not a glorious success; but it is hardly more than 
the writer of an etymological dictionary can expect. The book is practically 
limited to continental circulation (unless America is to be considered) for 
in England the dictionaries of Weekley will be preferred. It is true that 
the author of this dictionary does not think favourably of Weekley, but that 
is because he measures it by a wrong standard: in England the study, above 
all the historical study, of the mother tongue is looked upon as a subject to 
amuse an idle hour in a harmless fashion, and it is to supply this need 
that Weekley’s books are written with a result that proves the author’s 


1) i. e. a clergyman married to Sir Ralph Verney’s sister. 
2) Mr. B. was at the time the incumbent of Sir Ralph’s parish. 
3) | hardly expect the prop-word character of one in them will be denied. 
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true understanding of the needs of his countrymen’). Professor Holthausen’s 
book, on the other hand, will be welcomed by those students of English 
who, foolishly no doubt, take its historical study seriously. 

The new edition is really what it is called on the title-page: added-to 
and corrected, as I have found by consulting my notes to the first edition. 
Time will probably show some oversights or mistakes: I have not troubled 
to look for them. But I do not think the tracing back of carve to OE 
ceorfan without an observation on the initial consonant satisfactory, nor 
that of Scotch to OE scottisc. Perhaps it would be possible in another 
edition, in the case of a double pronunciation, as of abele with ei andi, to 
indicate by some symbol that the second is a spelling pronunciation. And 
it might be well to warn the reader that Holthausen’s ea and eo in OE 
words mean what nearly everybody else indicates by adding the macron: 
€a, €o. One excellent point is to be specially commended: when a modern 
word is to be traced back to an Anglian, not to a West-Saxon, form, the 
author has the sense to quote it in that Anglian form. 

We hope that the new edition will become familiar to all students of 
English in Holland as well as in Germany. 

E. KRUISINGA. 


Thomas Love Peacock. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. — English Men of 
Letters, New Series, Ed. by J.C. Squire. — Macmillan, 1927. — 5/—. 


The reviewer, who has been a Peacockian ever since he read ‘Crotchet 
Castle’ and ‘The Misfortunes of Elphin’ in Newnes’ complete thin paper edition 
(1903), and who flatters himself with having been the first to represent Peacock 
in a Dutch schoolbook (‘An English Prose Reader’, 1916) is glad to recommend 
Priestley’s book whole-heartedly to any student of literature who does not 
feel exactly happy when following the beaten path. Peacock, the friend of 
Shelley, the father-in-law of George Meredith, provides both food for thought 
and food for laughter. He ‘enjoyed laughing. He had wit and delighted in 
exercising it.... Wit, satire, irony were his diversions’. 

The book does full justice to Peacock the man and to Peacock the author, 
to the writer of occasional graceful verse and to the composer of prose 
symposiums. Perhaps Priestley makes a little too much of the ‘baffled idealist’ 
in Peacock. Most adults are baffled idealists. Time sees to that. Whether 
such an adult will become a humorous or satirical author, or whether he 
will turn into a pessimistic thunderer and scourger crying ‘woe unto ye’, 
depends on other factors than baffled idealism, on personal factors of character 


1) It ai ee hee Rit es fers ee study the English state of mind, which 
seems admira presente e followin assage in the Quarter i 
October 1926 (an 431): pre ee dadstet tel 

“Here is another of those witty and jolly books by Prof. Ernest Weekley, ‘Words 
Ancient and Modern’ (Murray), which do more to spread the light on the history 
of our language than all the ordinary works of philology put together; for the 
reason that, while he is as accurate and full of information as, let us say the 
egregious Dr. Dryasdust, he is read for the enjoyment he gives; whereas the 
works of the beetle-brained doctor, who has as much frumour in his heart as, to 
quote Toby Belch, ‘would clog the liver of a flea,’ are avoided as dead-sea fruit .. ‘ 
He (i, e. the English professor) traces within its pages the possible, probable origin 
and history of seventy-four words, and’in doing so brings intellectual profit as well as 

AF eter ide honest ee to his readers.” 

e trust that we provide our readers with even more amusement i i 
admirable product of the English mind. pian bie ey 
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and talent. And it requires a character like Peacock’s to write satire without 
venom. “He brings out rapier and cudgel and does lightning execution for 
our delight, but nobody is one whit the worse, ard before he has done, 
we are all seated at the table in eternal good fellowship’. 
The book contains an unfortunate grammatical blunder (that what on 
page 168), which Peacock never wrote. 
W. vAN Doorn. 


Corrigendum. 


In Prof. Pompen’s review in the August number of Strong’s Beowulf- 
translation (p. 115—117) reference is made on p. 116, |. 4 from bottom, to 
Prof. Chambers’ revision of Wyatt’s edition of Beowulf, 1914, reprinted 1925. 
The note on the same page applies, not to this edition, but to the same 
author's ‘Beowulf. An introduction to the study of the poem’, which is the 
volume reviewed by Prof. Boer in’E.S. V.: 1923, 105—118. 


Brief Mentions. 


The Yale Shakespeare: Shakespeare of Stratford. A Handbook 
for students, edited by TUCKER BROOKE. Oxford University Press. 
1926. 177 pp. Text Book Edition 4/6, Library Edition 6/6. 


The name of the Editor of this compilation guarantees the highest degree of reliability. 
It deals only with those facts which can be substantiated from the accompanying documents, 
which have all been reproduced verbatim with concise needful information. This list is 
followed by an enumeration of spurious documents or those relating to a namesake of 
the poet, together with an exhaustive series of contemporary allusions to Shakespeare’s 
Plays. Besides the excellent chapter on the chronolo ical order of the plays, on the 
metrical development and on Shakespeare’s theatres (there is no description of one of 
these playhouses), there is one on the printing etc., which is too meagre. Subsequent 
to the First Folio no other editions are discussed or even mentioned, neither are there 
any bibliographical indications. We should also have welcomed an account of the 
sources as well as a note on the portraits. 

Otherwise we have nothing but praise for the accuracy and able economy with which 
the facts have been set down. The author’s personal note is heard in the last chapter: 
The Personality of Shakespeare, in which stress is laid on the individual position of 
the dramatist. A comparison between his romanticism and that of Spenser and Marlowe 
as conscious innovators and revolutionists shows that he belongs to no single school. 
From Ben Jonson he differs in that his works do not illustrate contemporary life and 
thought. Aitogether this essay is a carefully considered appreciation, free from any 
speculative sort of interpretation. — W. A. O. 


A Critical Medley. Essays, Studies and Notes in English, French 
and Comparative literature. By ERIC PARTRIDGE. Pp. 226. Paris, 
Champion, 1926. 


1830—1860), Hardy as Novelist, Francis Thompson as Poet. 

The collection is the result of serious study and shows great erudition. Yet the writer 
lacks that convincing enthusiasm which communicates itself to the reader; and we 
seldom have the sense of sudden gratitude that leaps up in us for the critic who throws 
more light on a work which is dear to us. 

The short note on Blake seems to me the most valuable part of the book. — A.C.E. V.-V. 


ee 
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it was written, why it was not completed, and why the official censor refused to permit it to 
be acted. [T.] 

The Falstaff Saga, being the Life and Opinions of Captain Nicholas Dawtrey, sometime 
Seneschal of Claneboye and Warden of the Palace of Carrickfergus, immortalized by 
Shakespeare as Sir John Falstaff. By Joun Dawtrey. 71/, X 5/,, xiii. + 226 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 1927. 7s. 6d. n. 


Shakespeare Studies. Historical and Comparative in Method. By Eimer Ep@ar Hott. 
8°/, X 6, xi. 502 pp. Macmillan Company. 1927. 7s. n. 


Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Str ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. 9X6, 368 pp. Fisher 
Unwin. 1927. 9s. n. 
First published in 1918. 


The Problems of the Shakespeare Sonnets. By J. M. Ropertson. 9 X 6, xii. 291 pp. 
Routledge. 15s. n. [A review will appear.] 


The Court Masque: A Study in the Relationship between Poetry and the Revels. By 
Enip WELSFoRD. 9 X 6, xv. 434 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1927. 25s. n. 


Plays and Masques at Court During the Reigns of Elizabeth, James and Charles. By 
Mary Susan Stree. 9 X 61/,, xiii.+ 300 pp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Milford. 1927. 18s. n. 


Etude sur la collaboration de Massinger avec Fletcher et son groupe. Par M. CHELLI. Pp. 
312. Paris, Presses Universitaires. 1926. 30 fr. 


Philip Massinger and John Fletcher. A Comparison. By H. J. MaKKnk. 241/, X 16}/, c.M. 
Pp. 206. Rotterdam, Nijgh & van Ditmar. 1927. 
Diss. Amsterdam. 


Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage. By ARTHUR CoLBY SPRAGUE. 83], xX 6, 


xx. + 299 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Milford. 1926. 18s. n 

On the Poems af Henry Vaughan: Characteristics and Intimations. With his principal 
Latin poems carefully translated into English verse. By EpMuND BLUNDEN. Tl, x 5M, 
64 pp. R. Cobden-Sanderson. 1927. 5s. 
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Sir Char les Sedley 1639-1 701 A Stud y i i i i 
’ . in the Life and Literat ure of the Rest or ation. 
By We DE SoLa Pin TO. Pp. xii ot 400. Constable, 192 de 2 Is. net. 


Milton’s Semitic Studies: And some Manifestations of Them in his Poetry. By Harris 


FRANCIS FLETCHER. 8X 51/,, 155 i : iversi : i 
Ciiveiaity Press. ches IES 5 pp. Chicago: University Press. London: Cambridge 


Milton's Samson Agonistes”. Von Dr. 0. E. Kretrr. TX + 69 i 
yan : OR of . Studien zur engli- 
schen Philologie herausg. von L. Morsbach u. H. Hecht tx si i ig: 

: : ek : ; ] er. 1926, 
Geh. G. M. 3.40. [See Review E. 8. Aug. 1927). Spee eee 


Der steigende Ruhm Miltons. Die Geschichte einer Heteronomie der literarischen Urteils- 


ge oe GerTscH. Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, 2. 76 S. gr. 8°. Tauchnitz, 


The Modernity of Milton: A Theological and Philosophical Interpretati By M 
A. Larson. 8 X 51/,, ix. 277 pp. Chicago: Uni ite crandoa, Cambahea sine 
as, aa = pp. Chicago: University Press. London: Cambridge Uni- 


The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy. By Kav i '/4, Xi 
iene . ea y y ATHLEEN M. Lyncu. 9!/, X 61/,, xi. + 242 pp. 


Memoires for my Grandson. By Joun Evetyn. Transcribed and furnished with a preface 
and notes by Grorrrey Keynes. 6 X 83/,, xii. pp. Nonesuch Press. 10s. 6d. n. 


The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals. A Study of Periodical Literature, 1665- 
1715. By Water Grauam. 9!/, < 61/,, vi. +92 pp. Milford. 11s. 6d. n. 


Beschreibung der Handschrift 14090 (Suppl. 1776) der Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Von 
Rup. BRoraneK. In: Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Hrsg. zur Feier des 
200 jahr. Bestehens des Gebaiides. 4°. Wien: Verlag. d. oesterr. Staatsdr. 1926. p. 145-162. 

Ms. 14090 contains: A collection of Engl. Satires, Ballads, Songs, Farces, Translat. from the Latin 
and Pamphlets, mostly of political content, comprising the years 1670-1690. 

England im Spiegel der State-Poems Ende des 17., Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts. By Rup. 
Hirrmarr. In: Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Hrsg. z. Feier des 200jahrigen 
Bestehens des Gebaudes. 4°. Wien: Verlag d. oesterr. Staatsdr. 1926. p. 461-500. 


Englische Rokoko-Epik. (1710-1730.) Von FrtepricH Brisk. 8vo, 110 pp. Munchen: 
Hueber, 1927. 

The Light Reading of our Ancestors. Chapters in the Growth of the English Novel. 
By the RicHr Hon. Lorp Erntz. 9 X 6, ix.+ 326 pp. Hutchinson. 1927. 15s. n. 

Henry Fielding als Kritiker. By Bruno Raprxe: Phil. Diss. Berlin. 8°. VII + 118 pp. 
Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller 1926. 3.— M. 

lhe Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Collected and edited by Epwarp 8. Noyss. 
ron xix. -+ 260 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Milford. 
926. 16s. n. 

Smollett as Poet. By Howarp Swazey Buck. 8'/, X5'/,, xiv.+93 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Milford 1927. 7s. n. 

Men and Manners. By Witt1am SuHenstone. Selected and introduced by HaAvetock 
Exus. 73/, X 5'/,, xxiii. }98 pp. Waltham Saint Lawrence: Golden Cockerel Press. 


1927. 15s. n. 


A Census of the Manuscripts of Oliver Goldsmith. By KATHARINE Cansy BALDERSTON. 
7), X 44/5, xii.- 73 pp. New York: Brick Row Book Shop. London: Milford. 21s. n. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s the Citizen of the World. A Study by Hamiton JewErr Smiru. 9 X 5*/,, 
xi. +175 pp. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 1926. 8s. 6d. n. 

Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Antike und Moderne in England bis zum Tode Dr. Samuel 
Johnsons. Von O. SreceER. 8°. pp. 117. Leipzig: Mayer u. Miller. 1927. R.M. 5.—. 

Gossip about Dr. Johnson and Others: Being Chapters from the Memoirs of Miss 
Laetitia Matilda Hawkins. Edited by Francis Henry SKRINE. 9 X 5°/,, xxiii. + 238 pp. 
Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d. n. 

The Letters of Mrs. Thrale. Selected, with an introduction, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
73/, X 51/,, ix. 218 pp. John Lane. 1927. 6s. n. 

- Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777. Printed from the originals in 
the possession of A. E>Dwarp Newton, Esq. With an Introduction and Notes by R. Ww, 
Cuapman. 10!/, X 8%/,, xvi.+ 36 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 21s. n. 

A Selection of the Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by W. 8S. Lewis. In two volumes,’ ~ 
97/, < 61. Vol. I, xxxviii.+ 234 pp. Vol. IL, pp. 230-514. Oxford: University Press. 
London: Milford. 45s. n. aril) 
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Horace Walpole. A Memoir. With an Appendix of Books Printed at the Strawberry 
Hill Press. By Austin Dozson. (Fourth Edition Revised and Enlarged.) By Pacet Toyn- 
BEE. 73/, < 51/,, xv. +895 pp. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 1927. 10s. 6d. n. 

Horace Walpole. By D. M. Stuart. English Men of Letters. Macmillan, 1927. 5s. net. 
[A review will appear.] 

Fanny Burney and the Burneys. Edited with introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
9 x 53/,, 407 pp. Stanley Paul. 16s. n. 

The Story of Fanny Burney: Being an Introduction to the Diary and Letters of 
Madame d’Arblay. By Murre, MaserieLp (Mrs. Charles Masefield). 73/4 X 51/4, xi. -- 160 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 1927. 5s. n. 

Edmund Burke. By Brrtram Newman. 73/, X 5}/,, xii. 848 pp. Bell. 1927. 7s. 6d. n. 


The Haunted Castle: A Study of the Elements of English Romanticism. By Eno 
Ratuo. xvii.+ 388 pp. Routledge. 1927. 25s. n. 

The Ettrick Shepherd. By Epira C. Batuo. 73/, 51/4, xi. +234 pp. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 7s. 6d. n. 

Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft. Written by Himself and continued by WiLu1iam Haz.irt. 
(The World’s Classics.) 61/, & 4, xiii. +390 pp. Milford. 1926. 2s. n. 

Robert Burns, and Other Essays and Sketches. By WitLiam Power. 7°/, X 51/4, 250 pp. 
Gowans and Gray. 6s. n. 

A History of Late Eighteenth-Century Drama, 1750-1800. By ALLARDYCE NIcoLL. 9 X 6, 
x.-+ 387 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1927. 16s. n. 

The Elizabethan Influence on the Tragedy of the Late Eighteenth and the Early Nineteenth 
Centuries. By WiLL1am Pace Harpeson, 91/, X 63/,, 85 pp. University of Pennsylvania. 

William Blake. By Ospert Burpett, 8 X 5!/,, viii. +198 pp. Macmillan. 5s. n. [See 
Review Febr. 1927,]? 

The Life of William Blake. By Mona Witson. 111/, < 73/,, xv.+ 397 pp. Nonesuch 
Press. 1927. 45s. n. 

The Mysticism of William Blake. By HELen C. Wuite. 9%/, X 6'/,, 276 pp. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin. 1927. ¢ 2.50. 

Letters from William Blake to Thomas Butts, 1800-1808. Printed in Facsimile with an 
Introductory Note by Grorrrey Krynes. 4to, pp. 40, with 11 facsimiles. Limited to 
350 copies (300 for sale). Clarendon Press. 25s. net. 

Witiiam BuaKke: Les premiers livres poétiques. Traduction et introduction de PIERRE 
Brreer. Pp. 196. Paris, Rieder, 1927. 20 fr. 

Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays. By H. W. Garrop. Second edition enlarged. 8X51/,, 
281 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 1927. 7s. 6d. n. 


Dorothy and William Wordsworth. By CATHERINE MacponaLD Macwgan. 71/, x 5, 129 
pp. Cambridge: University Press. 1927. 6s. n. 


The Road to Xanadu. A Study in the Ways of the Imagination. By Jonn LivincsTon 
Lowes. 9'/, X 61/,, xviii. + 639 pp. Constable. 1927. 31s. 6d. n. 


The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. By CHARLES Lams. With annotations by Sir F. 
regen 10!/, <8, xxvii.+77 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford 
« als. n. 
Recollections of Charles Lamb. By GrorcE DANIEL. 7 X 4!/,, 67 pp. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 1927. 6s. n. 


New Writings by William Hazlitt. Second Series. Collected by P. P. Hows. 73/, X 5!/,, 
231 pp. Martin Secker. 1927. 7s. 6d. n. 


Walter Scott tiber sein dichterisches Schaffen. Von Au. BRaNDL. In: Sitzungsberichte der 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil.-hist. K]. 1925. XXX. p. 856-364. 


Lord Byron. Mit 1 Faks. und 34 Abb. Von Grore Hirscure.p. 8vo, 197 pp. Wien u. 


) 


Leipzig: Konig 1926 = Menschen, Vélker, Zeiten. Hg. v. M. Kemmerich. Bd. 14. 
Die Frauen im Leben und Werk Lord Byron’s. Von Irma Fiscuer. Phil. Diss. Miinchen 1926. 


Lord Byron in his Letters. Selections from the Letters and Journals. Edited by V. H. 
CoLLins. 96, xvi.-+ 801 pp. J. Murray. 1927. 12s. n. 


Washington Irving Diary. Spain, 1828-1829. Edited from the Manuscript in the Library 
of the Hispanic Society of America by Cuara Louisa Penney. 63/, X 4/,, xviii. + 142 
pp. New York: The Society. . 
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America in Imaginative German Literature in the first half of the Nineteenth Century. B 
P. C. Wzper, A. M., Ph. D. xv. +301 pp. New York. Columbia Universi 8 1926. 
Cloth g oo Paper’ g aah SF pp. New York. Columbia University Press, 1926. 


James Kirke Paulding. Versatile American. By Amos L. Heroxp, Ph. D. xiii + 167 pp. 
Columbia University Press. 1926. ¢ 2.50. 
A biography of J. K. Paulding (1778—1860), American novelist, poet and statesman. 


ies Soha Pe Biographical and Critical Sketch. 108 pp. 10s. 6d. n. Selections 
obert Landor. 17 . 7s. 6d. n. Edited by Eric P A tok : 7 : 
Fanfrolico Press. 1927. e ‘ EE aE a ee 


Thomas Love Peacock. By J. B. PRiesTLEY. 7?/, > 5'/,, 215 pp. Macmillan. 1927. 5s. n. 
(See Review] 


Modern English Playwriyhts. A Short History of the English Drama from 1825. By 
JoHn W. Cunuirre. 8°/, < 5/,, x. 260 pp. Harpers. 1927. 10s. 6d. n. 


The Actor in Dickens. By J. B. VAN AMERONGEN. 20 X 12 c.M. Pp. IX + 301. Cecil Palmer 
1926. 7/6 net. [A review will appear.) + 


Diss. Amsterdam. 
Charles Dickens. Yon WiLH. Disettus. 2. aufl. 8°. XIII+ 527 pp. Leipzig: Teubner 1926. 


Dickens et la France: étude d’une interaction littéraire anglo-frangaise. Par F. DELATTRR. 
8°. Pp. 224. Paris, Gamber. 1927. 25 fr. 


The Unpublished Letters of Charles Dickens to Mark Lemon, Edited by WaLter DEXTER. 
101/, & 75/,, vii. < 165 pp. Halton and Truscott Smith. 1927. 42s. n. 

Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By Hervey ALLEN. In two volumes. 
97/, x 61/,. Vol. I. xx.+-408 pp. Vol. Il. x. pp. 409-932. Brentano’s. 1927. 42s. n. 

A Victorian American — Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Herpert 8. Gorman. 9 X 61/4, 
363 pp. Cassell. 1927. 15s. n. 


George Eliot and her Times. By ExizaBetH S. Haupane. 9!/, X 61/,, viii. + 315 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. n. 


The Letters of George Eliot. Selected, with an introduction, by R. Brimizy JOHNSON. 
7/4 X51/,, ix. + 219 pp. John Lane. 6s. n. 


Les idées morales et religieuses de George Eliot. Par E. J. Ponp. Pp. 220. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires. 1927. 20 fr. 


La Vie de Disraeli. Par A. Maurots. Pp. 336. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1927. 12 fr. 


Der Natur-Paganismus in der Weltanschauung von Emily Bronté. Von Rup. KUHLMANN 
Phil. Diss. Bonn. 1927. 8° pp. 145. 


The Structure of Wuthering Heights. By C.P.S. The Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. n. 
Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. 8'/, X 5°/,, 250 pp. Jonathan Cape. 1927. 9s. n. 
Thomas Carlyle. By Mary Acnes Hamitton. 7/, X 51/,, 224 pp. Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. n. 


Carlyle and Mill. An Introduction to Victorian Thought. By Emery Nerr. Second ed. 
revised. Pp. X +436. Columbia University Press. 1926. 18s. net. 
Carlyle at his Zenith (1848-53). By Davin ALEc WILson. 9 X 53/,, xiii. 508 pp. Kegan 
Paui, 1927. 15s. n. 
The Dramas of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By Corne.ia G. H. JaPIKsE. 81/, X 6}/,, 167 pp. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. n. 
Diss. Amsterdam. 
Trollope: A Commentary. By MicHarL SapDizir. 9 X 6, ix. + 482 pp. Constable. 15s. n. 
Philip Bourke Marston. By CHARLES CHURCHILL OSBORNE. 81/, X 51/,, 82 pp. The Times 
Book Club. 2s. 6d. n. 
A biographical and literary note on P. B. Marston, the blind poet (1850-1887). [T.] 


Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative. By Emory HoLLoway. 10 X 63/,, xv. + 3380 pp. 


Knopf. 21s. n. 


Robert Louis Stevenson: Man and Writer. A Critical Biography by J. A. Srevart. 
91/, < 61/,, 804 pp. Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. n. 
First published in two volumes at 32s. in 1924. 
R. L. S. and his Sine Qua Non. Flashlights from Skerryvore. By THE GAMEKEEKER 
(Adelaide A. Boodle). With an Introduction by Austin Strone. 7°/, X 5!/,, xii. + 168 pp. 
Murray. 6s. n. 
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Von Aufbruch und Untergang. Aufsatze tiber Dichter und Dichtungen. Von A. F. Binz 

Kl. 8°. pp. 94. Heidelberg: Meister 1927. R.M. 2.— 
Includes chapters on Stevenson and Galsvorthy. nae, 
fey : ne 

Letters of George Gissing to Members of His Family. Collected and Arranged by LGERN 
and ELLEN GissiNne. 9 6, 414 pp. Constable. 18s.n. [See Current Letters, Aug. 27.) 

Samuel Butler and His Family Relations. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. 8/, X 5°/,, 228 pp. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. n. 


A Study of Swinburne. By T. EARLE WELBY. 9 X 6, 274 pp. Faber and Gwyer. a a 
J ON. rth in heaven. A study in poetic mysticism and the 

Sector a ie By R i Mzeroz. 81/, X 53/4, 288 pp. Faber and Gwyer. 1927. 
12s. 6d. n. 

Francis Thompson and His Poetry. By the Rev. T. H. Wricut. 63/, x 41/,, 142 pp. 
Harrap. 1927. 2s. n. 

L’esprit de Wilde. (Collection d’Anas). Par L. Treicu. Pp. 160. Paris, Gallimard. 6 fr. 

Oscar Wilde. Par L. F. Cuorsy. Pp. 289. Paris, Perrin. 1926. 12 fr. 

Die Gebdrden der Furcht in Thomas Hardys Wessexromanen. Von E. WeEitziEN. Phil. Diss. 
Greifswald 1927. 8° pp. 53. 

Charles M. Doughty: A Critical Study. By Barker Farruey. 8'/, < 5*/,, 256 pp. Jonathan 
Cape. 1927. 9s. n. 

The Letters of J. E. Flecker to Frank Savery. 9X 6, 125 pp. C. W. Beaumont, 42s. n. 


The Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson. Edited by Percy Lupsock. 93/, X 63/,, 320 pp. 
Hutchinson. 24s, n. 


Henry James, Man and Author. By Peruam Epcar. 9X6, 351 pp. Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. n. 


A Talk with Joseph Conrad, and a Criticism of His Mind and Method. By R. L. Mrcroz. 
7/4 X 51/4, 95 pp. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6. n. 


Bernard Shaw. By Junius Bas. 2. verand. u. erweit. Ausg. 8°. 355 pp. Berlin: Fischer 
1926. 8— M. 


John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. By R. H. Coats. 73/, < 5!/,, 223 pp. Duck- 
worth. 6s. n. 


On Writing and Writers. By Wa.tTeR RALEIGH, being extracts from his notebooks 
selected and edited by Grorce Gorpon, 73/, X 51/,, 221 pp. Arnold. 6s. n. 


A Short View of the English Stage, 1900-1926. By James AGats. 7 X 4!/,, 128 pp. 
Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d. n. 


The Later Realism: A Study of Characterization in the British Novel. By WALTER 
L. Myers. 73/, X 51/,, ix.+173 pp. Chicago: University Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1927. 10s. n. 


Romanticism. By LascetLEs ABERCROMBIE. 73/, < 5°/,, 192 pp. Martin Secker. 6s. n. 
(See Current Letters, Aug. 1927.) 


Drama. By Asuiry Duxes. (Home University Library.) 67/, 5'/,, 250 pp. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. n. 


Some Great English Novels. Studies in the art of fiction. By Onto Wiuxiams. M.C. 
8'/, X 53/,, xi. 291 pp. Macmillan. 83. 6d. n. [See Current Letters, Aug. 1927.] 


Der englischen Roman der neuesten Zéit und Gegenwart. Stilformen und Entwicklungslinien. 
Von Ernst VowINKEL. 8vo, 253 pp. Berlin: Herbig 1926. M. 6,50. 


A Critical Medley. Essays, Studies, and Notes in English, French and Comparative 
Literature. By Eric Parrripgs. 226 pp. Paris, Champion. 1926. [See Brief Mention] 


Essays by Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. (New Series, Vol. VI.) Edited by G. K. CHESTERTON. 83/, X< 53), 
xiii. 169 pp. Oxford University Press. London: Milford. 7s. n. 


Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell. By His Assistants. 93/, X 61/, vii. + 320 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Milford. 21s, n. 


Studies in English Literature. A quarterly review compiled and issued by the English 
Seminar of the Tokyo Imperial University, Japan. Vol. VI., No. 8, October, 1926. 
91/, X 61/,, pp. 825-495. Tokyo: Kenkyusha. 


Includes: Edmund Hlunden, Coleridge, Shelley ‘and Keats. (Conclusion) — Minoru 
Toyoda, The origm and epochs of the English novel. 
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A History of English Literature. A Series of Lectures, By Larcapio Hearn. Vol. 1. 
10 X 7, 478+ xii. pp. Kanda, Tokyo: Hokuseido Press. 1927, 2ls. n. 


Essays New and Old. By Aupous Huxury. 83/; X 7, 257 pp. Chatto and Windus. 42s. n. 


Letters to America from Old England. By BERNARD GILBERT. 10?/, X 8, 493 pp. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 21s. n. 


On the Relation of Poetry to Verse. By Sir Puruip Harroc. English Association. (Pamphlet 


No. 64.) Royal 8vo, pp. 28. Milford, 1926. Paper cover. 2s. 6d. net. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Collected by JoHN BucHan. 
Vol. XII, 8*/,55/,, 119 pp. Milford. 7s, 6d. n. [See Review April 1927.] 


The Calculus of Variants. An Essay on Textual Criticism. By W. W. Gree. Pp. 72. 
Clarendon Press. 1927. 7s. 6d. 


Geschichte der nordamerikanischen Literatur. Von L. Keuuner. T. I. Il. 2. Aufl. 8° pp. 
116,111. Berl. u. Lpz.: de Gruyter 1927 = Sammlung Géschen 685-686. je R.M. 1.50. 


Journal of Katherine Mansfield. 1914-1920. Edited by J. MippLeton Murry. 7'/, x 5, 
Xvi. + 252 pp. Constable. 1927. 7s. 6d. n. 


The Three Sitwells, A biographical and critical study. By R. L. Maaroz. 8X 51/,, 331 
pp. Richards Press. 1927. 8s. 6d. n. 


LANGUAGE. 


Beowulf. Etymologie und Sinn des Namens. Yon Euis. WapstEIn. In: Germanica. Ed. 
Sievers zum 75-Geburtstage. (1925). p. 323-326. 


Die Bedeutungsgleichheit der altenglischen Adjektiva und Adverbia mit u. ohne -lic (-lice). 
Von Kart UHLER. 8°. ix.+68 pp. Heidelberg: Winter 1926. = Anglistische Forschungen 62. 


Zur altenglischen Flexion. Yon Hans WryHE. In: Germanica. Ed. Sievers z. 75. Geburts- 
tage. (1925) p. 313-322. 


Suffixvokal nach Kurzer Tonsilbe vor r, n, m im Angelsdchsischen. Von G. WEBER. 8°. 
pp. XIV, 142. Leipzig: Mayer & Miller 1927. = Palaestra 156. R.M. 10.—. 


An Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. From Brit. Mus., Cotton Ms., Tiberius B. IV. Edited by 
E. CLasseN and F. E. Harmer. xvi.+ 150 pp. Manchester University Press. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd, 1926. Price: Duxeen 5/—, Cloth 6/—. [See Curr. L. & 
Phil. Febr. 1927.] 

Petit Manuel de Philologie Anglaise. 1: Précis @histotre de la langue. Par P. Dorin. x.+108 
pp. Paris, Didier, 1926.{See Brief Mention, April 1927. 

Mélanges de Philologie offerts a M. Johan Vising le 20 avril 1925. Goteborg 1925, 

Includes: E. Ek wall, The English Place-names Etchells, Nechells 104-6; K. F. Sundén, The 


igi f the English Affirmative Particle ay(e) ‘yes’ 202-10; E. Wadstei n, Le mot Viking 381-6; 
Re os chri a on, Some English Place-names in a French Garb (179-201), i 


The Old English Impersonalia. By N. WAHLEN. Part I, Goteborg 1925. 224 pp. 
A Famous Middle English Sermon. (MS Hatton 57). K. F. Sunpen. Program Géteborg. 
1925. xv -+ 36 pp. 
English Personal Names and River-names containing the Prim, Germ. Roots Wis, Wask. 
By R. E. Zacurisson. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1926. 
i L nd Laut. Beitr. aus dem Englischen. Von Bruno Bo- 
2 sien 7 eles lhe Neen zum 75. Geburtstage. (1925). p. 273-312. 


i indisches Lehnyut im Mittelenglischen. Ein Beitrag zur englischen Wortgeschichte. 
i ena einer on O. ZipprL} hs. hinterlassenen Materialsammlung. Von Jou. 
Micu. Tou. 8°. 103 pp. Halle: Niemeyer. 1926. 6— M. [A review will appear.] 


t lische Sprach- und Literaturproben. Neuausgabe von Matzners Altenglischen 
deta Mit etymologischem Worterbuch zugleich fur Chaucer. Hrsg. von A. 
BRANDL und O, Zipren. 2. Aufl. Gr. 8° pp. vii, 423. Berlin: Weidmann 1927, R.M. 10.— 


‘A Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English. I. Inaugural dissertation by 


“Asta Kruitpiom. Pp. xxxi-++ 208. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1926. Uppsala, A.-R. 


Lundequistska Bokhandeln. London, David Nutt. Kr. 7.50. [A review will appear.) 


‘Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s “Euphues” and in Petties “Petite Pallace’. With 
tials from Shakespeare. By Morris PaLmEer TiLiey, 9'/, X6'/,, 461 pp. Macmillan 
Company. $ 3.50. 
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The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and Contemporary Parallels. By R. JENTE. 
Reprinted from Washington University Studies. Vol. XII, Humanistic Series, No. 2, 
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‘St. Joan’ Once More. 


On the sixteenth of May 1920 Jeanne d’Arc was called to the communion 
of the saints as Sainte Jeanne. As was to be expected the national literature 
of France duly responded. The grand surprise however came from the other 
side of the Channel, when the veteran but ever young author of Back to 
Methuselah produced under the new inspiration a vigorous large-scale drama, 
crammed with matter and yet limpid in style as only Shaw can write. In 
impressing his own personality on this noble subject Mr. Shaw is his old 
self still and finds occasion to be as brilliantly controversial, cocksure and 
aggressive as usual, and to indulge undiminished his anti-English bias, no 
doubt for that nation’s good. 


The play purports to be as sound history as it is vivid drama. It is 
claimed by the author to contain “the essential truth’, “all that need be 
known about her”, — but he generously adds a seventy-page preface. ’) 
A preface devoted to forestalling and directing criticism. Mr. Shaw boldly 
points out that “the play gives an inexact picture of some accidental facts.” 
That does not sound alarming. However, those accidentals are of such a 
nature that “only by so doing can I maintain my drama on the level of 
high tragedy and save it from becoming a mere police-court sensation” 
(p. 80—81). Strange! If Mr. Shaw felt he was trenching upon the police- 
court, he must somehow have debased the grandeur of his theme. Is not 
he doing himself and his readers an injustice when he suggests that but 
for a few minor touches his drama would lapse to the common-place? 
But indeed some of the alterations are concerned with weighty matters and 
the author challenges criticism on a theory of tragic veracity as distinguished 
from plain historic fidelity. The subject is as old as Aristotle. “Poetry — 
says Aristotle (Poet IX. 3) — is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 
history”. But by history does not Aristotle mean the myths and legends 
that stood for history in his day? Much of human history is lost, what 
remains is overgrown with legends and requires weeding out and re-inter- 
pretation. Historic drama is such conjectural interpretation, and its chief test 
is convincingness. Now nothing can be more convincing than fact and truer 
than life, and there are risks in wilfully altering historic data for reasons 
of dramatic fitness. So far from raising the power of the drama, the 
alterations dissolve its inner cohesion. 

Now among the cardinal historic factors of the case avowedly altered by 
Mr. Shaw are the characters of Bishop Cauchon and some of the members 
of the bench that sent Joan to the burning stake. “The dramatist — Mr. 
Shaw argues — striving after the innermost attainable truth .... must 
needs flatter Cauchon, nearly as much as the melodramatist vilifies him.” 
History does not — I think — leave to the melodramatist much scope for 

vilifying Cauchon, the judge to whom Jeanne in her agony cried: — 
“Evéque, je moeurs par vous!” 

The idealization of Cauchon we are bidden to accept as the only possible 
way of securing sufficient veracity on a truly dramatic level. In the burning 
of Joan we are required to recognize “the deed of normally innocent people 
in the energy of their righteousness”. Was it justice then Ee No, her death 
was murder, as Mr. Shaw grants; “judicial and pious murder”, and therefore, 


1) References are to the Tauchnitz edition. 
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please note, “tragi-comic”, for the reason that “the angels may weep at 
the murder, but the gods laugh at the murderers”. Where there is so deep 
a cleavage among the celestials, what are poor mortals to do in the energy 
—alas, no, the weakness — of their righteousness? Weep with the angels, 
and leave Mr. Shaw to laugh with, as he thinks, the gods. It is on record 
that at the burning stake one of the judges, Loyseleur, wept, and that Joan 
seemed to laugh; but whatever the value of the man’s tears, Joan’s laughter 
was the frenzy of a noble mind deranged. 

Mr. Shaw affirms as a law that in high tragedy there shall be no villain. 
George Meredith has more temperately observed : 


In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be; passion spins the plot. 


And it is well for us to learn that Cauchon and his partners are noi to 
be regarded as individual villains of motiveless malignity, but rather as 
agents of a corporate tyranny, acting from motives of which we can only 
postulate that they were within the human compass. In so far as the play 
truly sets forth those motives, we are the wiser. History often finds some 
measure of right on both sides of a conflict, but always unequal measures. 
We recognize a tragedy when that side succumbs for the time being, which 
appears more sinned against than sinning. Now the rule ‘there must be no 
villain’ weights the already disturbed balance still more against the side that 
is wronged. 

What are we to think of Cauchon? 

It is the considered judgment of historians that Bishop Cauchon and the 
bench of judges he arrayed against the Armagnac cause personified in 
Jeanne, were time-serving political partisans of the English, and consummate 
but biassed theologians. Le Pére Ayroles, S. J., terms them “les pseudo- 
théologiens bourreaux de Jeanne d’Arc, une laide assemblée de phariséens”; 
Gustave Rudler (of Oxford) “une bande de pseudo-juges ameutés contre 
elle’. “Ces prélats et ces lauréats d’école (says Petit-Dutaillis in Lavisse, 
Hist, de France IV. p. 64) — emboursaient pour siéger l’argent anglais. Ils 
étaient présidés par un homme capable de leur faire oublier leurs scrupules. 
Ce vieux praticien sut conduire les débats de maniére 4 donner J’illusion 
qu'il respectait les régles du droit. Inutilement Jeanne récusa Cauchon 
comme étant son ennemi.” Pierre Champion “who is versed in the 15th century 
as no other man’, (says Prof. Huizinga), concludes: — “Le procés de 
condamnation de Jeanne d’Arc est un chef d’ceuvre de partialité sous 
l’apparence de la plus réguliére des procédures. Rarement l’injustice a 
invoqué avec autant d’hypocrisie sa propre impartialité. Ce drame mer- 
veilleux ou la ruse se joue de la vertu et de la simplicité — fut un chef 
d’ceuvre de procédure et un monument d’iniquité”. 

Of this perfection of the outward form of procedure Mr. Shaw appears 
to me a willing dupe. He is alone in his pronouncement that “Cauchon 
was far more disciplined and conscientious both as priest and lawyer than 
any English judge ever dreams of being in a political case in which his 
party and class prejudices are involved” (p. 53). This is a specimen of 
Shavian libel, but it is also an acknowledgment that Joan’s was a political 
case. Now this is counter to the trend of the play, for Mr. Shaw will not 
recognize that the ecclesiastic court of Rouen was a political engine in the 
dynastic warfare between Henry VI of England and Charles VII of France 
and that Joan’s trial was a cause célébre to damage the French King. Mr. 
Shaw will have it that the death sentence of Joan, though murder, “stands 
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valid’. On the other hand, the belated amends of the rehabilitation in 1456 
were nothing but a “corrupt job”. These matters are not only argued in 
the Preface, but they are fully set out in the Epilogue, so as to leave the 
final impression with us. Mr. Shaw’s favourite among the judges, the 
humane Ladvenu, there says: — “At the trial which sent a saint to the 
Stake as a heretic and a sorceress, the truth was told; the law was upheld; 
mercy was shown beyond custom; no wrong was done, but the final and 
dreadful wrong of the lying sentence and the pitiless fire’. Think of that: 
the law upheld by a lying sentence; mercy shown through pitiless fire. 
All’s well that ends wrong! 

Ladvenu continues: — “At this inquiry from which I have just come 
(he is referring to the Rehabilitation) — there was shameless perjury, 
courtly corruption, calumny of the dead who did their duty according to 
their lights (the reference is to Cauchon), cowardly evasion of the issue, 
testtmony made out of idle tales that would not impose upon a ploughboy. 
Yet out of this insult to justice, this defamation of the Church, this orgy 
of lying and foolishness the truth is set in the noonday sun on the hill-top, 
the white robe of innocence is cleansed.... a great lie is silenced for ever, 
and a great wrong is set right before all men.” 

The great lie is the lying but valid sentence, the great wrong is the 
wrong that was not done, or the merciful pitiless fire of 1431. 


This general topsy-turvydom of inverted results is the essential Shaw. 
And yet I doubt that his contrary parti-pris would survive a course of 
reading in Lea’s History of the Inquisition. Bygones are bygones. The part 
of the Inquisition is now played out. No courage or wisdom is required 
to make light of its past horrors. But it is distressing, while the Church is 
earnestly apologizing and disowning it, to find Mr. Shaw reviving for 
modern public use subterfuges to which by no means all of its defensors 
were willing to condescend. Cauchon continually flaunts: — “I cannot burn 
her. The Church cannot take life. — The Church has no part in what the 
secular arm may see fit to do. The execution is not in our hands”. — The 
general reader is bound to take these assurances at their face value, but 
if he does, he is deceived. In abandoning a heretic to civil justice a form 
of recommendation to mercy was used: — “Admonishing the secular power — 
thus Mr. Shaw renders it — that it moderate its judgment of thee in respect 
of death and the division of limbs”. This formula is a recognized figure of 
speech, conveying an injunction to execute the heretic. The executions 
were autos-da-fe, and their cost was charged to the accounts of the Inquisition, 
against the proceeds of their confiscations (Lea, I. p. 535). Mr. Shaw of course 
is not expected to instruct the young in ways that are dark, and to the 
understanding reader Cauchon’s asseverations do very well as a dramatic 
exhibition of perfidy. But Mr. Shaw does not mean thein so. Let us listen 
to him again. “If the Church lets her go — Cauchon is made to declaim — 
woe to the man, were he the Emperor himself, who dares lay a finger on her.” 
Perhaps so, but more certainly, if the Church ‘relaxes’ her, woe to the 
secular authority were he Sheriff or Baron who would not burn her. That 
was in the days of the Inquisition’s supremacy. In Joan’s case, however, the 
English King, whose prisoner she was, had reserved his rights in case she 
was not condemned to death by the Church. (Quicherat, Procés I. 18-19). 

The historic trial at Rouen in 1431 was atrocious, a score of astute 
doctors worrying, harassing and browbeating a solitary girl not quite out of 
her teens. The atrocity under semblances of gentleness, is too much for 
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Mr. Shaw’s feelings, so he lends to the leading judges the studiously humane 
tone of the records. But we cannot believe after studying the documents 
and Lea’s History, that the gentleness was sincere. Let us take the first specimen 
that comes to hand. Joan is led into the judgment-hall; her chains are taken off. 
Sc. VI. p. 203. The Inquisitor: [kindly] Sit down Joan. [She sits on the prisoner’s stool.] 
You look very pale today. Are you not well? 

Joan: Thank you kindly. Iam well enough. But the Bishop sent me some carp; 
and it made me ill. 

Cauchon: | am sorry. I told them to see that it was fresh. 

Joan: You meant to be good to me, I know, but it is a fish that does not 
agree with me. The English thought you were trying to poison me. 

Cauchon What! 

The Chaplains (tgether] } No my Lord. 

Joan: {continuing.] They are determined that I shall be burnt as a witch; and 
they sent their doctor to cure me; but he was forbidden to bleed me, because 
the silly people believe that a witch’s witchery leaves her if she is bled, so he 
only called me filthy names. Why do you leave me in the hands of the English ?.... 

The mutual kindness expressed here is unreal. And even in these few 
lines Mr. Shaw exploits dramatic possibilities against the English, as we 
shall see on turning to the evidence on which this little scene is based. 
It is from the ‘suspect’ rehabilitation trial (Quicherat III, 49; depositions of 
Delachambre and Desjardins): — February 25th was the first Sunday in Lent, 
and the Bishop had sent Joan some fish, a sole. Having eaten some of it she 
was taken violently ill. Joan was not a person to eat what she knew might 
disagree with her. The Earl of Warwick, captain of Rouen, sent for two 
French doctors, Delachambre and Desjardins. He said to them: “The King 
of England would be wroth to have her die a natural death. He desires 
her to be burnt at the hands of justice’. The doctors advised a bleeding, 
but Warwick was afraid that would give her a chance to kill herself. The 
bleeding, however, took place, and Joan grew a little better. Then Maitre 
Jean d’Estivet the Promoter for the Inquisition, had a talk with her, and 
gathered that she suspected poisoning. He went into a rage and voided 
coarse abuse on her: putain, paillarde! High words were exchanged and 
Joan grew more feverish again. 

In weighing this evidence we must remember that it is the doctors 
themselves who are speaking and that d’Estivet was then dead. The doctors 
were not English, but French. Why should they have called Joan filthy 
names? Joan was not suspecting them. How does this shifting of the 
odium make for higher dramatic truth? It leaves a suspicion with the reader 
that a little juggling costs Mr. Shaw no scruple. We know Mr. Shaw must 
always have a fling at the medical profession. He has a difficulty in keeping 
vaccination out of his head, than which he knows no worse race-poisoning 
quackery, — except, as he now bethinks himself, the weekly doses of 
monkey-gland which Joan was happy enough to escape. (Pref. p. 28). And 
then that sentence: — “He was forbidden to bleed me, because the silly 
people (i.e. the English) believe that a witch’s witchery leaves her if she 
is bled.” Such a belief did exist (not only among the English), but the 
documents explicitly state that Warwick was afraid she might cause herself 
to bleed to death. Why be more mediaeval than the sources? 

When Mr. Shaw deviates from the documents the result is not always 
over-mediaevalism, but sometimes the reverse. In all the stages of the trial 
(art. XLIII, etc.) the following curious point is raised. [No. X of the XII 
final articles of “charges confessed”]. — “Ladite femme affirme [que] les 
saintes Catherine et Marguerite lui parlaient fréquemment en langage francais 
et non en celui des Anglais, car elles ne sont point de leur parti”. 
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On this count the theologians of the University of Paris pronounce that 
it is: “blasphéme envers saintes Catherine et Marguerite”. 

_ Now what does this naive but none the less awkward charge become 
in the play? The Inquisitor bantering de Stogumber on his complaint that 
this charge had been suppressed (by Mr. Shaw), says: — “These voices of 
the maid are evil spirits tempting her to her damnation; — it would therefore 
not be courteous to you, Master de Stogumber, or to the King of England, 
to assume that English is the devil’s native language, so let it pass.” This 
from the lips of the Inquisitor in public session may be capital humour, 
but is incredibly flippant, and we know the charge was not let pass. 


The narrowness of the dramatic canvas is more favourable to the judges 
than to Joan. It obliges the judges in the drama to deal with essentials 
only, to avoid side-issues. The reader of the documents is wearied with 
going over the same ground nine times. How much more the accused! 
Under the obsessive suggestion of the cantankerous questioning at Rouen 
Joan was worn down. All the more do we admire in the records her heroic 
tenacity, her loyalty to her King, the instinctive caution in her long-drawn 
defence, inspired prevarication and delays alternating with clear-cut decisions 
and flashes of good sense and wit. And all this she kept up during four 
endless months. In the narrowed compass of a play, her greatness suffers 
from the lack of scale and time, but it suffers also from the disproportionate 
amount of pertness put into her mouth. There is for example this capital 
question referring to her desperate leap from the prison-tower of Beaurevoir. 
— Question: “Did you not try to escape by jumping from a tower sixty 
feet high? (If you cannot fly like a witch, how is it you are still alive?)” 
This question regards the deadly sin of attempted suicide or else of witch- 
craft. Joan-was penitent about her reckless act, she had sought forgiveness 
by repentance and confession, and she was only comforted at last by the 
heavenly assurance of pardon. At Rouen she replied to the question with 
full understanding of its serious import. In the play Mr. Shaw makes her 
reply: — “I suppose the tower was not so high then. It has grown 
higher every day since you began asking me questions about it. How do 
you know I jumped?” It is smart, like a true daughter of Mr. Shaw. 

Joan was proud, and she could be tart occasionally, but though St. 
Catherine had bidden her stand up boldly to her adversaries, she did not 
scold them so thoughtlessly as we find it in the play. “Thou art a rare 
noodle, Master. Do what was done last time is thy rule, eh? — If we were 
as simple in the village as you are in your courts and palaces, there would 
soon be no wheat to make bread for you. — There is great wisdom in 
the simplicity of a beast, let me tell you, and sometimes great foolishness 
in the wisdom of scholars.” To make Joan speak so wantonly is to wrong 
her. With this nagging tone in our ears we are not prepared for Mr. Shaw’s 
representation that “Joan’s idea of a Catholic Church was one in which the 
Pope was Pope Joan”. We cannot admire the pun on the scandal of Pope 
Joan (it is repeated on p. 178). Who ever heard of her wishing to supersede 
the Pope? We must take this with a grain of salt, of course. The Bishop 
of Beauvais continues: “The Church must stand aside. She will crown him 
in the Cathedral of Rheims; she, not the Church!” But the Dauphin was 
crowned by Regnault de Chartres, the Archbishop of Rheims, preparations 
having been made by the Chancellor-Archbishop himself as early as 1424, 
five years before Joan’s mission. (Petit-Dutaillis lV, 34). A woman could 
not usurp the sacred altar functions of the High-Priest. She was charged 
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at Rouen with having brought her standard to the coronation, when she 
made the splendid retort: — “Il (the standard) a été a la peine, il est juste 
qu’il fait a l’honneur”; and a noble Englishman who was present said aloud: 
— “She is a brave girl. Pity she isn’t English”. That was sportsmanlike. 
(Quicherat, Proc. Ill. 48.) 

Mr. Shaw’s style is responsible for certain profane exaggerations. Cauchon 
declaims: — “It is not the Mother of God now to whom we must look 
for intercession, but Joan the Maid”. And de Poulengey declares “he would 
as soon think of the Blessed Virgin in a (carnal) way, as of Joan”. Joan 
herself is made to suggest a parity with Christ and with the Deity, when she 
asks: “Shall I rise from the dead and come back to you a living woman?” 
“I see now that the loneliness of God is His strength; what would He be 
if He listened to your jealous little counsels ? Well, my loneliness shall be my 
strength too”. Mr. Shaw’s main theory is that Joan was deserted by everybody 
on account of insufferable presumption. Here he is proving it, to her cost. 


Joan therefore does not show to advantage under theatrical management, 
apart from the qualities or otherwise of the actress. The judges on the other 
hand do well under the concentration and clarifying imposed by dramatic 
conditions. The Inquisitor’s opening speech is a marvel of persuasion. He is 
broad-minded enough not to inquire into “dancings round fairy-trees, prayings 
at haunted wells and a dozen other things’, such as stealing the Bishop of 
Senlis’ horse, or even a Pope’s horse. Witchcraft and all the minor charges 
are ruled out of court (by Mr. Shaw) and with them part of the injustice 
done to Joan. One trouble about this is that part of our sympathy due to 
Joan is not evoked. Another is, the broad-mindedness, the fairness attributed 
to the judges oblige Mr. Shaw to suppress their most unforgivable acts, 
and this, though it civilizes the drama, again makes against Joan, who is 
already at a disadvantage. I will in conclusion illustrate this from Mr. Shaw’s 
garbled version of the relapse. The ghastly truth is that the relapse was provoked. 
Read the concluding paragraph of the Sentence aprés abjuration, in Mr. 
Shaw’s rendering: — “But.... that thou mayst repent thy errors in solitary 
contemplation, and be shielded from all temptation to return to them, 
we.... do condemn thee to perpetual imprisonment.” To be shielded from 
all temptation, — and somebody left or put her men’s clothes within 
reach. When four days later she resumed them, Cauchon did not inquire 
how she had come by those renounced and deadly garments, did not punish 
the temptcr, but gloated to Warwick: — “Farewell; il en est faict, faictes 
bonne chiére”, and relaxed her to the secular arm. No matter how severe 
the pressure of dramatic economy, Mr. Shaw should have found room for 
this cardinal episode. Instead, he has to force the unavoidable end, and is 
reduced to doing it by a coup de théatre: Joan bursts out that she will 
not live in a prison where she cannot “hear the wind in the trees, the 
larks in the sunshine, the young lambs crying in the healthy frost”, and 
she is actually allowed to “rush to the table, snatch up the paper, and 
tear it into fragments”, in the approved melodramatic style. Such a display 
of temper is sure to bring down the house, but how stagy it is! The real 
Joan did not suddenly take the counsel of despair from an impulse of 
personal disappointment, but because, as she declared amidst the distraction 
of her last confession, she repented of having by her recantation betrayed 
her cause, shamed her King and been unfaithful to her saints and God, 
or as Mr. Shaw well expresses it in a stage direction a page or two 
before: “tormented by the rebellion of her soul against her mind and 
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body”. “Mes voix m’ont dit que Dieu m’a mandé par S. Catherine et 
S. Marguerite la grande piti¢ de la trahison que je consentis en faisant 
abjuration et revocation pour sauver ma vie, et que je me damnais pour 
sauver ma vie.” The resumption of male attire by Joan is one of the 
great facts of her case. With her last strength she retook possession of 
herself. It was symbolical of her return to her divinely enjoined mission. 
She had insisted with passion throughout her brief career on her personal 
right to wear male attire by the divine order. The saintly exile Gerson in 
the treatise he devoted to her with his last pen, had conceded the privilege 
to her. (A. France I. p. 384). In spite of his sanction and that of the theologians 
of Poitiers, her men’s clothes wefe naturally, throughout the trial at Rouen, 
made a grave charge against her virtue. They are the substance of fwo out 
of the twelve articles fixing the ultimate grounds of her condemnation 
(I and V), they are referred to in the death sentence itself. To Joan they 
were sure proof of her miraculous election, relieving the disqualification for 
direct action which in her day attached to the female sex. Mr. Shaw makes 
her say “I could drag about in a skirt”, too late. She was resigned to 
a long skirt while she was wavering towards submission, but she rejected 
it in the ecstasy of her re-assertion. If Mr. Shaw chooses to represent 
her buckskins as a mere convenience and in her circumstances modest, 
we shall not contradict that part of the truth. Cauchon himself would 
have been lenient if he had foreseen the apologies for skirts of a 
later day. But after all were Joan’s garments mere rationals? They were 
so only to the rationalist eye. Similarly her visions and voices should 
not be rationalized. They are something abnormal, though one can stick 
the label of “Galtonic visualiser’” on to the case. In her relations to 
St. Michael and the two female saints her judges at Rouen had at first 
explored the diagnosis of hysterical hallucinations of a sexual character. 
They psycho-analysed her: — “Where did she touch the saints: what 
members of their bodies had she seen; how did she know whether they 
were male or female; what clothes did they wear, how did she embrace 
them, round the upper part or the lower part of their bodies; in embracing 
did she feel their warmth, how did they smell; was St. Michael naked ?” — 
But Joan reacted quite frankly: — “Do you think God could not afford 
clothes for him?” — So the judges were satisfied on the score of suspected 
lewdness. Since they could not grant divine inspiration they declared that 
her revelations were feigned, mendacious; she had been “menteuse en 
simulant ses révélations et apparitions”. Mr. Shaw by one of his peculiar 
shufflings burdens “rationalist and materialist historians and essayists” with 
this fault of “setting down Joan as either crazy or mendacious”. This 
attempt to dissociate himself from his brother rationalists (and incidentally 
from the judges of Rouen) Mr. Shaw forgets in his undesigned self-revelation 
as the most damaging sceptic of them all. It is not Hume, nor Anatole 
France, but Mr. Shaw who says, who makes her say: — “Of course the 
messages of God come to us from our imagination” (104). Joan could not 
entertain the notion that her voices were “only the echoes of her common 
sense”. If Mr. Shaw upholds this, he is not a believer in Jeanne d’Arc. 
Joan utterly believed in the objective reality of her Heavenly visitants. lf 
it had been borne in upon her that her visions were projections of her 
inner desires, her soul would have died within her. Her judges did indeed 
draw from her that at her intercession her voices had once manifested 
themselves to her King, as a sign of her Heaven-ordained mission. Mr. Shaw 
makes her say to the King: — If you “listened to the thrilling of the bells 
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in the air after they stop ringing, you would hear the voices as well as 
I do”. That is too liberal. No wonder Dunois (p. 170) concludes: — “Then 
Joan, we shall hear whatever we fancy in the booming of the bell’, and 
thinks her ‘a bit cracked’. Mr. Shaw is a devotee of radio. He might apply 
to Savoy Hill for an experiment with Big Ben. “What Big Ben conveys 
to listeners-in”’. 


A final word as to the miracles. Miracles did play an enormous part in 
the “life of the fifteenth century, and Mr. Shaw borrows a shoal of them, 
though he makes it clear that they do not impress him, and they are not 
meant.to impress us. The Archbishop’s definition of a miracle as: “An 
event which creates faith’ is subtle; but the subtlety is dulled by his 
adding that “miracles may be simple to those who perform them”, “innocent 
contrivances by priests”. The “Innocence of Father Brown” perhaps. This 
is free-spoken for an Archbishop, who may have been a sceptic, but was 
also a politician. When de Baudricourt’s “three Barbary hens and the 
black” laid five dozen eggs in an hour, what person contrived that faith- 
creating event? I do not know where Mr. Shaw learnt about this impressive 
miracle. I trust he did not invent it himself, like the good gossips (that 
Anatole France tells of) “qui d’un ceuf pondu par le mari de l’une d’elles 
en firent cent avant la fin du jour’. How does the innocent contriver 
appear in the miracle of the change of wind on the Loire? It fills practically 
the whole of Scene III. They were waiting for a West wind or at least for 
a higher river, and after a day or two it came. Mr. Shaw exaggerates it, 
for he causes the East wind to blow for over seventy days. It is mentioned 
on March 8th by La Hire. Dunois was then already “tired of paying the 
priests to pray for a West wind” (sc. II. p. 119.). It is still blowing on 
May 29th, when Joan arrives before Orleans. (By. the way, May 29th ought 
to be April 30th.). Mr. Shaw slipped into this error by his trick of making 
everybody prophesy in this play. 

To sum up. I venture to believe that Mr. Shaw might do worse than 
delete a few passages and alter the tone or style of a few more. And yet in 
spite of some unfortunate tendencies it is a play of power and beauty, as 
any one can see. Of the documents their editor M. Pierre Champion said: 


— “Lisez le procés, vous en serez meilleur’, — and we say as much of 
the play: — “Read it, critically, and you will be the better for it”. 
Leeuwarden. J. L. CARDOZzo. 


How It Strikes a Contemporary. 
New Series. 
X. 
The Laureate. 
‘Of such a man it behoves one to write with caution.’ I forget whose 
sentiment I am re-echoing here, anyhow it certainly applies to Robert Bridges. 


On one hand, one cannot but accord to him a very high rank as a lyric poet. 
His best verse is exquisite and excellent. On the other hand, much of his 
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work is merely pretty, and the pains he constantly bestows on his technique 
often seem to blind this poet to the weakness of the thoughts he utters. 
For instance, it may have been folly of the Boers to attack the country of 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts, but what had Shakespeare — or Camoens, or 
Goethe — to do with the question at issue?) Then again, as for his ex- 
periments in quantitative or classical prosody, — of course it may be thought 
Sheer presumption on the part of a foreigner to hold an opinion about such 
matters, and this in spite of the fact that an Englishman is not necessarily 
likely to have a keener ear for the melody of Greek verse than a Continental 
lover of Sappho or Archilochus. The present writer's own uneasy surmise 
when trying to account for the disappointment produced in him by a repeated 
reading of Sappho’s [emAcSpov', aSavar’,’Agpesdira, as rendered, quantitatively, 
by the Laureate, is: that Robert Bridges has been so entirely caught in the 
meshes of his prosodic speculations as to neglect the psychological aspect 
of the original lines, and the impression they must have made on a con- 
temporary hearer. Being a Lesbian, passionate Sappho expressed herself in 
her own Lesbian Greek, not because it sounded quainter, but because genuine 
passion, if it is to achieve immediacy of utterance, cannot be a conscious 
archaizer, and will try to obey the laws of natural speech even when working 
in a refractory metrical medium. Now when comparing e.g. the lines 


Mh fe Hoare fend’ dvioure Siefevar, 
HOTua, Sujov 
with their rendering by Robert Bridges: 


‘With thy anguish and terror overwhelm not My spirit, O queen,’ 
(‘New Verse’, p, 87.) 


we become acutely conscious that, for all the care with which syllabic 
quantities have been measured and arranged here, the impression we receive 
is something far different from what Sappho intended to convey when she 
put the negation «7 in the usual fashion at the beginning, and put «cv at the 
end. And | for one am reluctant to think that 


Don’t overwhelm with [your] anguish and [your] terrors, Lady, my spirit, 


would not be fairer to Sappho. 

1 even go further and venture to suggest that the Laureate is hardly, by 
the nature of his temperament and gifts, fitted to do justice as a translator 
to a vehement nature like Sappho’s. Their respective creative impulses seem 
very dissimilar. Love of beauty, of course, is a bond between them, but on 
his own avowal *) his object when writing is simply ‘the rhythmical creation 


4) eas from the day 
When first the Dutchman’s implacable folly, 
The country of Shakspeare defying, _ 
Thought with a curse to appal the nation.’ 
(‘Poetical Works’, 1913, p. 439.) 
On the same page poor old President Kruger figures as a ‘despot’, who after prevail- 

ing for a time, . 
Repay rancorous, with full moneybags hurried, 

Peddling to European envy 

His traffic of pennyworthy slander.’ 
Obviously the concentration-camps were salubrious spots. 
9) ‘I too will something make 

And joy in the making..... ‘ 
_ (‘Shorter Poems’ Book IV, 1.) 
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of beauty’, whereas Sappho sought in poetical composition a relief for over- 
wrought feelings. The one exploits his emotions for the benefit of his art, 
the other conquers hers, if only for a time, by means of her art. 

In drawing this distinction | do not intend to exalt the one unduly above 
the other. If I do not look upon a splendid torrential outburst of passion 
as vulgar, neither do I dismiss work which is chiefly remarkable for its 
artistry with a petulant complaint about ‘coldness’. Besides, it is impossible 
to finda poet who is in reality all imagination without a heart. Robert Bridges 
has sonre memorable outbursts to his credit, chief of which, in my opinion, 
is his poignant ‘Nightingales’ (‘Shorter Poems’ V, 12). But this seems certain, 
that too much elemental passion would have prevented him from being the 
delicate and sympathetically observant poet of nature which to be constitutes 
his great claim to permanent recognition. He is pre-eminently the poetical 
interpreter of the Thames Valley and the land between it and the Channel. 
He knows that region in all its aspects, he loves it in all its moods, he 
welcomes the manifestations of April as well as those of September, when, 
like the western breeze, he is content to breathe 


‘the few lingering scents 
Of streaked pea, and gilly flower, and stocks 
Of courtly purple, and aromatic phlox. 


And at all times to hear are drowsy tones 

Of dizzy flies, and humming drones, 

With sudden flap of pigeon wings in the sky, 
Or the wild cry 

Of thirsty rooks, that scour ascare 

The distant blue, to watering as they fare 
With creaking pinions, or — on business bent, 
If aught their ancient polity displease, — 
Come gathering to their colony, and there 
Settling in ragged parliament, 

Some stormy council hold in the high trees.’ 


In ‘New Verse’, the Laureate’s latest volume, the poet of nature is still 
sufficiently prominent, about as prominent as the experimenter in quantities. 
Experiments are made to be superseded by other experiments. Good nature- 
poems are achievements, and achievements endure. 


XI. 
Gordon Bottomley. 


He called his first slender ‘sheaves’ Chambers of Imagery, and a realizer 
of how things were then and there and yonder — especially yonder — he 
has remained to this day. Being something of an invalid, he has fed largely 
on literature, especially classic literature, on ancient history and prehistory, 
and he will sometimes mix up, or rather telescope, the periods he has in 
mind — e.g. in his Babel: The Gate of God, which makes contemporaries 
of the men of Mycenae, of Great Zimbabwe '), of Carthage and of Chaldea, — 
besides offering rationalistic explanations*) of an extremely doubtful character, 
e. g. when he makes Babylonians conceive their tradition of a deluge after 
unearthing a saurian somewhere. But his visionary evocations of the long- 
past and far-distant, which are none the worse for owing something to 


4) These well-known ruins in Mashonaland have been attributed by competent scholars 
to periods differing a thousand years and more. 


*) His ‘Moses’ is a justification of deliberate fraud savouring of Browning’s Mr. Sludge. 
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Browning, have always seemed to me more remarkable than most of his 
lyrics, which often lack the proper fusing or welding. Very few readers will 


be moved by productions like A Hymn of Touch (‘Poems of Thirty Years’, 
p- 38), which opens like this: 


These magnificent senses 

Are all life, one sense, enlightenment 

Of any salvation; poised eternal expenses 
On loveliness, the one music, intent; 
Senses heightened, senses magnificent. 


Every man of art has loved one sense, 
Loved it into governance of his ways; 
Sound prepared Milton for his dense 
Primitive blindness, mirror intense, 
Dark mirror, etc. etc. 


(‘Poems of Thirty Years’, p. 38.) 


Much the same thing might be said about ‘A Hymn of Imagination’ and 
‘A Hymn of Form’, and we may doubt whether the poet was well-advised 
in including them in this collected edition. ‘The Orchard Feast’ (p. 21) is 
very pretty, but its derivation from Arnold’s Scholar-Gipsy is far too obvious. ') 
There are some ballads in the familiar Border fashion, there is some courting 
of that rather faded Muse whom people persist and will persist in calling 
the Keltic spirit. What remains is, chiefly, a considerable number of rural 
lyrics, besides several imaginative ‘picture poems’. The rural lyrics are mostly 
short, fresh and direct: 


I met a man of ninety-three 

Who took my hand in his, 

He took my hand and shook my hand 

And gave my wife a kiss; 

“You’ve married the pride of Westmoreland” 
He said, and he looked his fill — 

But a hearty man of ninety-three 

May kiss whomever he will. 


There’s a deal of truth and wisdom too 

In a man of ninety-three, 

Yet I did not need an aged man 

To find the maid for me; 

When I married the pride of Westmoreland 
Youth’s wisdom did not floor me — 

I took my pick in Kendal town 

Like Harry the Eighth before me. 


(‘Poems of Thirty Years’, p. 14.) 


The descriptive poems are the work of an intensely imaginative man 
writing with his eye constantly ‘on the object’, whilst his heart is at the 
same time penetrating and sounding it, Hence they always tend to be in- 
cipiently dramatic, — and as a dramatic poet Bottomley has made his mark 
with ‘King Lear’s Wife’ and with ‘Gruach’, in which he paints us Macbeth 
winning his bride. 


1) Nay, leave the ladders hidden up the boughs 
And in the cool grass rest a little while, 
Deep in green shadows that wash far over us 
Like slow, slow water; and no longer pile 
Apples down each still aisle ; : 
And maidens mid the trees, shake from your hair 
Thin moths the leaves drop there; slim maidens, loose 
Your upcaught skirts and come, our noon-meal share. 
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XII. 
Sir William Watson. 


I have sometimes been irritated by his mannerisms and provoked by his 
bardic deportment. I may occasionally have indulged in a facile sneer at 
the nervous author of ‘Scorn not the song-smith, England my Mother’. And 
yet I have always known the man who wrote the exquisite sonnet called 
‘The Frontier’ for a genuine and considerable poet. An attentive and un- 
biassed reading of ‘Poems Brief and New’ has strengthened this conviction 
in me and will doubtless either produce or strengthen this conviction in others. 

For obvious reasons the struggle for contemporary recognition is keener 
among poets than among writers of prose fiction. Sir William Watson belongs 
to the generation immediately preceding the ‘Georgians’, who of late have 
been experiencing a Gétterddmmerung, the latest thing in poetry being the 
Sitwellian muse. It follows that where a Georgian appears antiquated, 
Sir William will appear doubly so. He knows it, and is galled by the 
knowiedge..... 


When So-and-so gave us his ‘Songs without Flaws’, 
It was What’s-his-name managed the burst of applause. 


The strings of the lyre may at moments be ‘struck’, 
But, bless you, it’s pulling them seems to bring luck. 


(‘A Wise Precaution’, P. Br. & N. 75.) 


Fear not the wrath of deities. If they slay, 
’Tis in a splendid and Olympian way. 

Fear rather the quite earthly spleen of men; 
And specially do thou fear, 

Not a celestial spear 

But a most mortal pen. 

It cannot, with Apollo’s terrible grace, 

Pierce and transfix thee in the market-place, 
But it can do far worse! From year to year, 
Unslaked, unsleeping, it can scratch thy face. 


(‘The Great and the Mean’, p. 70.) 


‘Those who call themselves modern have come to adopt a purely exploratory 
attitude towards life. “On desperate seas long wont to roam,” they have lost 
more and more the sense of what is normal and central in human experience. 
But to get away from what is normal and central is to get away from wisdom.’ 
Thus Irving Babbitt in his indictment of the Rousseauistic spirit (“Rousseau 
and Romanticism’, p. XXII). Thus Sir William Watson in quite a number of 
brief, polished and effective poems. Sometimes I could wish he had been 
more detached. A man who tells the wasps and hornets buzzing around him 
that he does not mind their malevolence, is not quite the Stoic he would 
fain appear. And his individuality is too dear to him: he cannot lose 
himself in a dramatic lyric, he is always W. W. And he cannot sympathize 
with adventurous spirits that want to strike out new roads or pathways for 
themselves. The following epigram is very narrow-minded : 

There are, in Painting, Sculpture, Song, 
A few new ways of being wrong; 


But it is plain to most men’s sight 
There’s no new way of being right. 


(‘An Impossible Novelty’, p. 83.) 


Surely the works of every poet of eminence prove the intenability of such 
a statement. Surely poetry cannot any more than the other arts be content 
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to pursue the same even course. There must always be experimenting in 
art, though most of the experiments prove unsuccessful. On the other hand, 
failures need not be paraded. Andersen’s story of the emperor’s invisible 
clothes has not yet lost its sting, and many ‘moderns’ make themselves 
ridiculous by giving occasion to a taunt like 


Remember, a spavinless Pegasus counts, 

In the eyes of true moderns, as poorest of mounts, 
And nought that your fathers so blindly enjoyed 
Can be else than a blunder their sons must avoid. 


(‘A Recipe’, p. 67.) 


XII. 
Herbert Trench (1861—1923). 


It was in 1912, at the house of an English friend, that I found a collection 
of Herbert Trench’s poems, including ‘Apollo and the Seaman’ (praised by 
Bernard Shaw). I tried to read them and failed. 

The ‘Selected Poems’, edited by Harold Williams, invited me to return to 
the charge, and first | read the Preface, in which the Editor conceded that 
Herbert Trench ‘was not of those who make a direct or ready appeal to 
contemporaries’. This verdict is clear enough, but we are left in the dark 
as to the causes for the neglect he suffered, — and will continue to suffer. 

My ‘diagnosis’ is simple. It is that Trench, though poetically gifted and 
bent upon developing his gifts as much as possible, was not a fully grown, 
a complete, poet. He must have been aware himself of his defectiveness, 
which made him try, like August von Platen before him, to find a maturing 
sun in congenial Italy. And, as in Platen’s case, the therapeutics of ‘insolation’ 
and of immersion in ‘beauty’ were unable to produce genuine creativeness. 

His imagery is often remarkable,’) but the constant effort to write up 
to a promising opening is too apparent, and the reader experiences a sense 
of strain, which is increased by Trench’s inability to apply stanzaic froms 
with apparent ease and elegance. Instead of being forceful and effective 
his numerous enjambments are awkward. As regards ‘Apollo and the 
Seaman, he was ill-advised in choosing a form that reminds the veriest 
tyro in English literature of the ‘Ancient Mariner’, ill-advised in putting 
in extraneous matter (it takes him seven stanzas to tell his readers how 
Apollo had not come to the inn), ill-advised in mixing up realism and 
symbolism. The good ship ‘Immortality’ does not belong in the company 
of Isis’ frail moon-golden skiff, Jason’s Argo and the triremes fighting at 
Salamis (p. 25), and what business has Apollo with a mediaeval conception 


of immortality, with a ship 
“triple-tiered 
Of Heaven and Earth and Hell’? 


1) As a horseman breaks on a sea-gulf enwombed in the amber woods 
Where tide is at ebb, and out on the airy brim 
Glass’d upon cloud and azure stand multitudes ‘ 
Of the flame-white people of gulls — to the sky-line dim 


All breast to the sun, — and his hoofs expand the desolate strait 
Into fevers of snows and ocean-wandering cries: 
Even so, chanters divine, in some woman’s fate 
At coming of him to be loved do her dreams arise. 
(‘Deirdre Wedded’, in Sel. Poems, p. 1.) 
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Coleridge’s mariner goes through weird experiences, but he is and remains 
a real person, his ship is a real ship, the albatross a bird of flesh, bones 
and feathers, and when the lonely sailor blesses the beautiful water-snakes, 
the blessing is not bestowed on a mental conception, but on live things 
created by God. But what are we to think of a ship-wrecked sailor like 
Trench’s, who, safe ashore and taking his ease in his inn, inquires of Apollo 
whether there are any planks left of his perished vessel, so as to be able 
to build himself a raft? (p. 39) He is neither fish nor flesh. The ‘fundamental 
brain-work’ of Trench’s most ambitious poem is inadequate, his allegory is 
not well thought out. And on the other hand there is superfluous thought 
in it,—far-fetched thought, as where heroic souls are compared to oils that 
feed a sacred lamp. 

Simplicity is not always the test of truth, but to an artist it will always 
bring its reward. Where Herbert Trench is simplest — in poems like Song 
of the Vine in England, in The Man Digging, in The Questioners, — he 
makes the strongest appeal. These poems will find their way into anthologies 
and will preserve the poet's name when his ambitious efforts shall be 
forgotten, as forgotten as the fanciful etymologies which Herbert Trench, 
after unearthing them from Férstemann and Grimm, inserted in his notes. ?) 


XIV. 
Gibson and Hardy. 


The complaint, sometimes heard, that there is little individualization 
among present-day poets, is unjust. There have always been writers of 
verse, children of some special period, who, no matter how much they had 
in common with their contemporaries, managed to put the stamp of their 
personalities upon most of what they wrote. We have them with us now. 
Wilfrid Gibson is one of them. And so is Thomas Hardy. 


The colt kicked his heels in the air 
And rolled in the dew, 

As dandy and devil-may-care 

I went out to woo. 


Hock-deep in the mire and the muck 
He stood in the rain, 

As dowly and down on my luck 

I crept home again. 


My heart when I set out to woo 

Was a colt in the sun, 

But a drookit and draggle-tailed screw 
When the wooing was done. 


(‘I Heard a Sailor’, p. 9.) 


Humorous, with the humour of the people; flavoured with some North- 
umbrian provincialisms, picturesque, forcible, and with an excellent swing, 
this little lyric is as typical of Wilfrid Gibson as ‘In Xanadu’ is of Coleridge. 

Which is better poetry? The answer will differ according to the mental 
attitude (and attunement) of the reader. In my opinion Coleridge’s magical 
escape from reality is on another, but by no means on a higher, plane 


*) In a poem on the Battle of the Marne, of no particular merit, he calls Prince Eitel 
ee He Prussia Attila’s namesake, deriving ‘Attila’ from ‘the Celtic root aidu 
eaning “fire? ..... , i 
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than are poems like the one just quoted. Everyday life, too, is a magical 
affair. In Gibson’s poetry we find it not only accepted, but presented in new 
aspects, under stronger lights, with fresher hues. After decades and decades 
of romanticism we may safely look forward to a time — it will not necessarily 


be entirely right — when affirmation (other things being equal) shall count 
for more that what is, in its essence, denial. 


Another man whose business is with real life is Thomas Hardy. His 
outlook on life is as gloomy as can be, yet he never provides a romantic 
escape, nor does he take refuge in mere aestheticism. Perplexed and worried 
by this unintelligible world, he uses his perplexities and worries as raw 
material for his poems. He knows the value of rime and metre. And though 
he is not afraid of a useful archaic word, he never indulges in pseudo- 
Miltonic rhetoric. We hear him speak in his poems, and his own Gabriel 
Oak would have listened with sympathetic approval to ‘A Sheep Fair’: 


The day arrives of the autumn fair, 
And torrents fall, 

Though sheep in throngs are gathered there, 
Ten thousand all, 

Sodden, with hurdles round them reared: 

And, lot by lot, the pens are cleared, 

And the auctioneer wrings out his beard, 

And wipes his book, bedrenched and smeared, 

And rakes the rain from his face with the edge of his hand, 

As torrents fall. 


The wool of the ewes is like a sponge 
With the daylong rain: 
Jammed tight, to turn, or lie, or lunge, 
They strive in vain. 
Their horns are soft as finger-nails, 
Their shepherds reek against the rails, 
The tied dogs soak with tucked-in tails, 
The buyers’ hat-brims fili like pails, 
Which spill small cascades when they shift their stand 
In the daylong rain. 


Time has trailed lengthily since met 
At Pummery fair 

Those panting thousands in their wet 
And woolly wear: 

And every flock long since has bled, 

And all the dripping buyers have sped, 

And the hoarse auctioneer is dead, 

Who “Going-going !” so often said, 

As he consigned to doom each meek, mewed band 

At Pummery fair. 


(‘Human Shows &c.’ p. 68.) 


XV. 
Humbert Wolfe and Aldous Huxley. 


The former’s poetical output is considerably larger than the latter’s, which 
is to say that he provides more matter for us to base an estimate upon 
than does Huxley, who, being chiefly a writer of essays and a journalist, 
expresses himself only occasionally in verse. What they have in common 
is, besides a great fondness for ‘literary’ allusions, a certain sophistication, 
a rather too obvious way of utilizing their emotions for poetical purposes 
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instead of voicing passion that insisted on being made vocal. It iS no 
strange coincidence that both should devote lines to ‘l’Aprés-midi d’un 
faune’, Huxley attempting a translation of Mallarmé’s poem, Wolfe investing 
the title with a new meaning, his faun being a young rabbit in a glade, 


a little brown faun 
on furry white pads 
with the ferns on the lawn 


’ for his Oreads. 
(‘Humoresque’, p. 46.) 


As for sophistication, here is some from Huxley’s slim volume : 


At your mouth, white and milk-warm sphinx, 
I taste a strange apocalypse : 

Your subtle taper finger-tips 

Weave me new heavens, yet, methinks, 

I know the wiles and each iynx !) 

That brought me passionate to your lips: 

I know you bare as laughter strips 

Your charnel beauty; yet my-spirit drinks 


Pure knowledge from this tainted well..... (p. 31). 
And here is some from Wolfe’s ‘Humoresque’ (p. 52): 


In the wonder-month of May, 
when sap is almost hissing, 
Heine threw his pen away, 
and turned his mind to kissing. 


oe Ge Se) Serre wis ehren Oem She yah el ie nelle emet me Aes 


In the wonder-month of May, 
when buds went up like rockets, 
I let my madness have its way, 
and wandered in love’s thickets. 


In the wonder-month of May 
a German and a British 

poet threw their verse away 
to decorate a fetish. 


That was May. A little later 
both philanderers, 

having found the spring a traitor, 
broke their heart in verse. 


‘The poems in this volume were written as a whole to form in a sort a 
continuous narrative’. Thus Humbert Wolfe on page 9 of his book. His 
‘narrative’ is in the shape of lyrics in which a queer set of dramatis 
personae — bearing the traditional names of Pierrot, Pierrette, Pantaloon 
etc. — deliver themselves of their various criticisms of life and love. Each 
sufferer says his say, in deftly turned stanzas, and leaves the stage to allow 
another victim of time and circumstance to do the same thing. There is 
much pleasing sound, little if any fury, and a soothing general signification: 


Reine the truth is this 
that every woman for her one lover 
once in her life is Beatrice, 
once in her life, and therefore for ever. 


) iynx: Compare Theocritus’ second idyll. 
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And once in their lives a fire is spilt 
on the lips of all lovers, and though it dies, 
they kneel in that moment where Dante knelt 


Perhaps the unity effected in Wolfe’s poem has made it lose some 
freshness. There is no unity in Huxley’s selected poems. He makes no 
attempt to reconcile one mood with another. He keeps our curiosity awake 
to the end, and shows himself anything but a poéte manqué, a genus of 
which he makes fun in some scathing lines, called a ‘complaint’: 


We judge by appearance merely : 

If I can’t think strangely, I can at least look queerly. 
So I grew the hair so long on my head 

That my mother wouldn’t know me, 

Till a woman in a night-club said 

As I was passing by, 

“Hullo, here comes Salome”..... (page 35). 


Characteristic of Huxley is his fondness for the symbolism of fire. He 
watches his flowers, ‘how they burn their lives away’, he sees the grasshopper, 
‘a lightning of sudden blue’, leap ‘from the jewelled heaven of the grasses’, 
from ‘black frost’ he strikes ‘a spark of blue delight’. He must be an eager 
explorer or rather consumer of life, and a goodly number of his poems 
are veritable sparks that have, thanks to some magic agency, become gems. 


XVI. 
The Outlook. 


There is no end to Rhine or Mississippi, — so why should there be an 
end to the stream of lyrical verse? Much of it is just nice or pretty, like 
Teresa Hooley’s Collected Poems, full of stanzas like 


There’s the vagrant scent of a camp-fire, the scent of a cow’s sweet breath; 
The scent of tweeds and of mushrooms and of beanflowers set arow; 

Of apple-lofts and of birch-bark — but the dearest scent to me 

Is the salt clean smell of seaweed on the rocks when the tide is low. 


Often there is far better stuff to be found in the numerous anthologies 
that are published. I do not mean books like Untermeyer’s or Conrad 
Aiken’s. They are eminently worth possessing but they are chiefly concerned 
with poets that have made their mark. There are other anthologies, like 
Thomas Moult’s ‘Best Poems of 1925’ (an exceedingly well got-up volume), 
or like the successive annual issues of ‘Oxford Poetry’, which include work 
of merit irrespective of previous achievement or reputation.... 


O little mouse, so frightened of each sound, 

Each human voice, each stir along the ground; 

Ants, tiny ants with that wee spark in you 

That can be quenched by any careless shoe; 

Rabbits that leap and hide yourselves in grasses 
With panic in your breasts until man passes. 

Man fears as you; we run into a house 

When cyclones roar, as any dreading mouse. _ 
When earthquakes come and press us with their feet, 
We are like ants who can’t oppose, entreat; 

And we may leap as rabbits for a cover, 

But Death with all his dogs will nearby hover. , 
You have known fear, small things, to make you wise 
We are so weak. O pity our small size. 


eon tke 927. 
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This is by a newcomer, whose name is Benjamin Rosenbaum, and who 
is represented in Moult’s collection as well as in ‘Oxford Poetry’ for 1925. 
Truly Thomas Moult, who included it, has deserved well of his readers, 
and the usefulness of his editorial work is (in his own words) ‘patent to 
all who wish to follow contemporary activities in poetry’. 

There are a few more volumes on my writing-table, but they do not at 
present require much comment. One is ‘An Essex Harvest’ by H. H. Abbott, 
whose promising firstling ‘Black & White’ was discussed by me in E.S. 
for 1923. As yet he does not show much further development, probably 
because his start was so good. More idylls of the ‘Beaumains’ kind (see 
‘Black and White’ pp. 11, 14, 21), but longer, form the staple of the feast. 
A distinctive feature — and a welcome one in these days of Bellocs salient 
and Chestertons rampant whose axe-grinding in honour of Latin civilization 
requires the belittlement of the Saxon — is a considerable number of Old 
English riddles rendered in alliterating staves that give a good idea of 
the original: 


I was bearer of weapon: now a young warrior 
In splendour adorns me_ with silver and gold, 
And curving wires: whiles men kiss me; 
Whiles I to battle bid with my voice 
Companions in arms; whiles a steed carries 
Me o’er the march; whiles the mere horse 
Over flood ferries me, fair in my trappings; 
Whiles of the maids one decked with jewels 
Fills up my heart..... 


‘Bearer of weapon’ is not exactly a find, seeing that a horn is the weapon 
itself, and that the original has w@penwiga, literally ‘weapon warrior’ or 
man-at-arms. Nor is warrior (perhaps demanded by the exigencies of alliter- 
ation) the right equivalent for hagostealdmon. But let us not cavil. 

‘Country Flower-Seller And Other Poems’, by F. V. Follett, is full of 
accomplished descriptive verse which errs rather on the side of smoothness. 
Also, Miltonic and other echoes are not absent, and the frequent omission 
of the definite article amounts to a mannerism. ‘New Poems’, by Thomas 
Sharp comes as a disappointment to those who appreciated his first volume 
of ‘Poems’ (1922). 

‘The Londoner’s Chariot’ by Wilfrid Thorley is a far more companionable 
volume than Follett’s or Sharp’s. It is likewise more imaginative and 
there is a fine swing in the verses. The pictures he draws of London past 
and present are full of life. The following little lyric may be singled out 
(in spite of a rather weak second stanza): 


The mind of man is like a lake, 

The wrath of man is like a breeze 
That ruffles the still pool to make 

A mock of all he sees. 


Lilies that float and swans that steer 
Are lovely things, but who can know 

How this may be when on the mere 
The sudden tempests blow ? 


No lily then shall he discern 
Upon the pool but blurred in mist, 
And every wave that leaps shall turn 
The proud swan’s parodist. 
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And not till calm from brim to brim 
Hold once again the mind of man, 

Shall beauty clear come back to him 
In lily or in swan. 


Zaandam. WILLEM VAN Doorn. 
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Notes and News. 


B-Examination 1927. Subjects set for the literary essay: 


1. Discuss family relations in the ballad. 

. The ballad of outlawry. : 

Discuss the non-religious element in the popular-religious drama of the Middle Ages. 
Discuss the peculiar character of the Chester plays as compared with the other cycles. 
Puritan ideals and how they manifest themselves in the literature of the XVIIth century. 
The epic and lyric elements in Milton’s poetry. : : ‘ 

Discuss Milton’s statement that in Paradise Lost he wishes “to justify the ways 
of God to man.” te oi 

The clashing tendencies of the XVIIIth century as reflected in Goldsmith s work. 
Discuss Goldsmith’s theory and practice as we find them in his Essay on the 
Theatre and in his comedies. 

The element of sensation in the novel of the XVIIIth century. 
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11. Discuss Lewis’s The Monk as a sign of the times. 

12. Humour and pathos in Burns’s poetry. 

13. Discuss Burns’s narrative and descriptive poetry. 

14. Jane Austen’s novels are eminently feminine. Discuss. ; 

15. Discuss Pride and Prejudice from the point of view of plot construction and 
character development. 

16. Nature and rural scenery in Crabbe’s poetry. : 

17. The social and religious conditions of Crabbe’s time as they are treated in The 
Village and The Borough. ee 

18. Discuss Professor Saintsbury’s statement that Byron seems to him a poet distinctly 
of the second class, and give your own opinion. 

19. Discuss the qualities of Byron’s dramatic writings. 

20. Account for the tardy recognition of Shelley’s genius in England. 

21.—Discuss Rosalind and Helen, especially in connection with Godwin’s views of 
marriage. 

22. Nature as an element in Tennyson’s narrative poetry. 

23. The Promise of May, its aim and its effect. 

24. To Browning incident is valuable chiefly as an opportunity for revealing character. 

25. The intellectual and emotional element in The Ring and the Book. 

26. Strength and weakness in W. Morris’s poetry. 

27. Morris’s treatment of Arthurian characters. 

28. Discuss the influence of character on events, and events on character, in the 
novels of G. Eliot’s first period. 

29. Humour and pathos in the Scenes of Clerical life. 

30. Dickens’s use and abuse of the emotional element. 

31. Realism and idealisation in Nicholas Nickleby. 

32. Melodrama in some of Hardy’s novels. 

33. Discuss the growing pessimism in Hardy’s great novels. 

34. The philosophy of life in The Dynasts is essentially the same as that of the 
Wessex novels. 


Reviews. 


A Modern English Grammar. On Historical Principles. By 
OTTO JESPERSEN. Part III. Syntax. Second Volume. 415 pp. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter. 1927. M. 11.50. Cloth M. 13.50. 


Some years ago I was asked by a student of English with an almost 
perfect command of living English and an extensive knowledge of English 
grammar, who had a difficulty in keeping abreast of modern grammatical 
work owing to his residence in the East Indies, what books I recommended 
to him to continue his studies. My answer was that the best method would 
be to observe English as written and spoken by anyone who could claim 
to be English (a word of very uncertain meaning), and to study the grammars 
of as many languages as he knew, but in the first place those dealing with 
languages other than English. Of course, there are some exceptions to this 
general rule, which for the rest is even now the best one can prescribe 
for advanced students in my opinion. But my friend knew his Matzner and 
Sweet, and was equally well acquainted with the most important books 
of the generation of scholars that has succeeded them. The present volume 
would also be among the exceptions to my rule: it is certainly a book that 
no student of English syntax ought to ignore. But the author of the book 
himself evidently approves of the method suggested by me. For he rarely 
quotes the books by other scholars, except when he advances a theory 
denied or ignored by them. He is also apt to lump them together as “other 
grammars,” without examining too minutely if they are all equally guilty. 
I do not mention this by way of blame, but only in order to warn the 
reader that he should not take such statements too literally : he will generally 
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find that the verdict pronounced by the author is applicable to some grammars 
only, if perhaps, in most cases, the majority. Consequently, the reading of 
Professor Jespersen’s book does not exempt scholars from the duty of reading 
or consulting other books on the same subject. 

The character of the work is known to all who have read the preceding 
volume published in 1914. They know that the work chiefly deals with the 
syntax of living English, which is sometimes traced back to earlier Modern 
English, and in a few cases down to still earlier periods. It is not a history 
of English syntax, therefore, but it is what it claims to be on the title- 
page: a descriptive grammar of living English with a historical outlook. If 
the historical element was slight in the first volume, it may be said to be 
practically absent in the present instalment, so that the work must be ranged 
with exhaustive books on the modern period like Poutsma’s Grammar. The 
new volume treats of sentence structure, both of the simple sentence and 
of subordinate clauses, not including adverb clauses. 

In the preface the author mentions that he has introduced some new terms, 
and expresses the hope that they will be found acceptable. As to the purely 
grammatical terms, some are certainly ingenious, but it is doubtful if they 
are really needed, and experience seems to show that they are not found 
so necessary that other writers on grammar adopt them. I have no knowledge 
at any rate of books on English syntax that have used the terms proposed 
and practically applied by the author in his preceding volume. As to other 
than grammatical terms, they seem to me to be entirely superfluous, as for 
example the extraordinary Gothonic for Germanic. It is true that English 
authors sometimes object to using Germanic, which is unpleasantly like 
German, and has no corresponding substantive to denote the people, so that 
Mr. Trevelyan has coined the word Nordic (without a corresponding sub- 
stantive). Such a vagary is perhaps excusable in a ‘patriotic’ English writer 
who has not yet attained a recovery from the mental effect of the fare 
provided by censored newspapers, but it is really inexplicable to me that 
a Danish professor should be so tenderly solicitous to save the nerves of 
foreigners that he is prepared to be ridiculous for their sakes. If Gothonic 
is to be proposed, I venture to improve the suggestion, and to offer for 
the use of tender-nerved English writers terms that are not open to the 
misinterpretation that is clearly to be feared in the case of Gothonic. I pro- 
pose to form from the initial sounds of Scandinavian, English, Dutch and 
German the word Skendag; for Westgermanic the Sk- must be omitted, 
of course, and W- could be substituted, producing the charming Wendag, 
whilst East Germanic might be denoted, on the same principle, by Gola, 
the initial syllables of Gotic and Langobardic. For the whole group Skendagola 
would be a splendid name. I feel quite certain that these names have at 
least as much chance of being accepted as Gothonic, although continentals 
will obstinately retain the traditional terms. 

The chief subjects treated in the present instalment are the structure of 
noun clauses; interrogative clauses; interrogative-relative clauses, including 
those introduced by that, as, and but, as well as the clauses related in 
function that have no connecting word; objects; copulas, and verbs 
approaching to the same category. Some of these subjects have been treated 
in essays published quite recently in the pamphlets of the Society for Pure 
English, and reviewed at some length in this periodical. I shall pass over 
these subjects more quickly, and make a fuller mention of those that are 


ublished for the first time. 
The first chapter deals with substantival uses of adverbs (from now, You 
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can take me somewhere amusing), of prepositional groups ( from behind the 
tree),) infinitives with to and without, genitives (the pre-genitive and the 
post-genitive: see English Studies, June 1927, also ib. August p. 114f.; van 
der Gaaf’s article did not reach the author in time, of course). With regard 
to the use of the absolute genitive (St. Mary’s, at my uncle’s) it might have 
been observed that the use of the form for private houses does not seem 
to have been general even as late as the seventeenth century; at least, Sir 
Ralph Verney in a letter to his son Edmund at the Hague (Memoirs Ill 232) 
writes: ‘I have now received yours & in it a direction for my letters to 
you, but soe lame & soe ill English & nonesence that I am ashamed to 
write it. “For M' Edmund Verney at M' Bates in the signe of the Samson 
in die Pots in den Hagh.’”’ You should have said: “At M‘ Bates his House 
or Shoppe or Lodging,” or some such like place, or tis not good English. 
Secondly In the signe of the Sampson is nonsence, it should have been At 
the Signe...’ The use of the absolute genitive as a substantive apart from 
prepositional adjuncts has not been traced back by the author beyond the 
English of the present day: perhaps it is quite modern, for we may add 
that the genitive of names expressing relationship (at my uncle’s) is even 
now used in prepositional adjuncts only, as far as I know. 

In the two pages on the infinitive the author refers to the origin of the 
old Germanic infinitive from a neuter Indogermanic noun, and claims that 
the modern infinitive without fo is a true descendant forming an object in 
he can sing. Much depends on what we mean by the term object, and that 
is a question dealt with in a later chapter of this book; but interpret the 
term object how he will, the author should have pointed out that the 
modern plain infinitive is so far from being a real noun that it cannot be 
used aS a grammatical subject. And we want to know why it cannot, 
whereas the infinitive with fo can. In my opinion the form can be understood 
only if we acknowledge the fact that the infinitive without fo from a 
substantive, which it was in Indogermanic and largely in Old Germanic, 
has in living English changed into a form with purely verbal functions, 
which makes it a substitute for the old finite verb. The treatment of the 
infinitive with fo, it seems to me, would have benefited from a more truly 
historical treatment as well. The author calls it an object in such cases as 
I expect to go there. Again, | do not mind the word object, but I ask why 
it is impossible to use the form with verbs construed with an object and 
a predicative adjunct: thus, in Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 2: If a person ran 
all the way twenty minutes would perhaps cover it, but, most of the time, 
the road went up hill and that made running difficult, it would be impossible 
to put fo run in the place of running. *) It is true that it would be good 
_ grammar to say made it difficult to run, but that would clearly put an 

undue emphasis on the verb, which is repeated from the preceding sentence. 
And, apart from this minor objection, the question arises why the infinitive 
should require this ‘provisional’ it, not to mention the additional difficulty 
that there are serious objections to be made against the traditional inter- 
pretation of provisional if, as I have shown in my chapter on Sentence 
Structure. (Handbook, 1967f.) It is all very well to say that we have a 


) The reader will find a most instructive article on this subject in the Octob 
of the Nieuwe Taalgids by Dr. W. de Vries. See te 
*) The distinct object-character of the noun in this construction also accounts for 


the exclusive use of if, not so, even in the case of verbs that take s 
object; see Handbook‘ 1030. € so as an (apparent) 
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provisional it in / find it difficult to believe that, or in It is difficult to 
manage him. But it seems unsatisfactory to separate the infinitive in the 
latter sentence from He is difficult to manage. Another point that is hardly 
treated in the present book is the reason for the growth of the fo-infinitive, 
and for the want of growth, perhaps even the gradual decline, of the 
plain infinitive. 

The second chapter deals with the noun clauses, whether introduced by 
that, an interrogative-relative pronoun or adverb, or without a connective 
word. The author does not treat the appositional clauses as a separate class, 
but this naturally produces difficulties when the peculiarities distinguishing 
the structure of these clauses have to be dealt with. In the sections on noun 
clauses without a connecting word the author does not go back to Middle 
English, although the examples in this period are legion. And when he 
declares that the absence of that is rare in what | have called apparent 
compound sentences with an introductory it is to emphasize some part of 
the sentence (/t is yesterday I saw him) and that the absence of that is 
‘more or less unnatural’ in some sentences he quotes from Fielding, Lamb, 
and Miss Austen, I disagree completely; see also Handbook 1850. 

The third chapter, on relative clauses, is continued in the succeeding 
chapters which really form a whole with it. There is naturally less to say 
on them, after the attention devoted to the subject in reviewing the pamphlet 
(English Studies, Febr. 1927). We note that the author unreservedly accepts 
or, if he prefers, advances, the interpretation of relative that as a conjunction. 
I noticed the other day that this interpretation has already found its way 
into a schoolbook written by Deutschbein, who in his Handbuch refers to 
Horn (and to nobody else) in defence of the new interpretation. It is 
evidently an idea that has been ‘in the air’ for some time. The pages on 
relative clauses, dealing as they do with matters that are found in every 
grammar, naturally do not contain much that is new, although here and 
there a remark is made that is perhaps not found elsewhere. Sometimes, 
of course, the author has overlooked a similar observation by a predecessor; 
thus I noticed that he incorrectly claims originality for the discovery that 
which is an independent (or condensed) relative, on p. 64: the word is 
treated as such in my Handbook. There are more cases of the kind, but 
they are of no real interest to anybody. On p. 123, when treating of the 
relative to be used when the antecedent nouns denote both persons and 
things, he quotes three examples from Schmidt, Roorda, and Kriiger, adding 
that the quotations may have been made up by these grammarians. He 
might have found an example with a full reference in my Handbook, but 
what is worse is that he suspects others without good cause. Any one 
who knows how conscientious my old master Roorda is, in his published 
books, and has experienced, what is saying a great deal more, how 
conscientious he was aS a teacher in his class-work, will immediately 
reject this suspicion as entirely groundless. — Ifa historical treatment would 
be useful anywhere, it surely would have been in the chapter explaining 
the differentiation of the interrogative-relative pronouns; but the author's 
way cf treating it is essentially descriptive. I am not quite sure that the 
principles mentioned on the title-page receive due attention here. When 


treating of relative as, the author also mentions the well-known construction 


exemplified by J know some family secrets, young as I am. This use of 
single as is traced back to Swift (who also used the older construction 
with double as); the earliest examples of single as that I have noted are 
from Pepys (ed. Wheatley, vol. Il p. 353, Oct. 1662): So hence by water, 
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late as it was, to the Wardrobe; and ib. Il p. 405, 30 Nov. 1662: Thence 
home and to supper, and then, cold as it is, to my office. Both constructions 
are also found in Mrs. Aphra Behn’s novels. Pepys also uses soon as for as 
soon as. Jespersen quotes examples of the type Knowing as they do the 
character of the government ..they can hardly blame.. He does not 
seem to have observed that this construction is essentially different. In 
the first we have the descendant of comparative as; and although these 
sentences are now frequently concessive they are by no means exclusively 
so (Handbook 1175, 1897, 2174, and my notice of Ekblom’s treatise in 
English Studies Apri! 1927). The second type (with the initial verbal -ing), 
on the other hand, never had double as, for it contains as of the kind that 
is found in what are generally called continuative clauses. Of course, if the 
-ing is used in a purely adjectival character, it is of the first type (Startling 
as those proposals are, they certainly imply....). The distinction just made 
also accounts for the wordorder and the use of fo do, which is quite common, 
and not at all unusual, as the author of the present grammar seems to suggest 
(see Handbook 556). It may also be noted. that this construction with the 
-ing in front-position frequently expresses cause or reason, not concession, 
in accordance with the usual function of the participle in free adjuncts. In 
the chapter on ‘relative’ but, i.e. but used to introduce an attributive clause, 
the earliest MnE. quotation with a personal antecedent is taken from Swift; 
it is also to be found in the Verney papers (Memoirs of the Verney Family 
Il 133f). There is scarce a captain in the army but what to his souldyers 
and his owne necessary expense he is £ 40 worse then he is worth. The 
arrangement adopted in the present book compels the author to treat 
separately of but in attributive clauses: I have done the same in my Hand- 
book, but it now seems to me that it would be more instructive to treat but, 
and also as and the so-called relative that, as what they really are, viz. as 
conjunctions. This would show the real relationship or rather identity 
between these words when introducing attributive clauses and their use in 
adverb clauses. 

The last chapter on relatives mentions relative clauses that are complicated 
in some way. On the type We feed children who we think are hungry (or 
whom) Jespersen observes: “All grammarians, English and foreign, agree 
that who is correct, and whom a gross error.” As it will not be thought 
presumptuous in me to call myself a grammarian, I may conclude that I am 
one of these poor creatures referred to by the professor. In defence I will 
copy the only observation on the subject that is to be found in my Handbook 
as far as | know: “The use of whom being artificial, itis natural that whom 
should be used sometimes where the pronoun is really in the subject-relation, 
but may seem to be an object in a construction reminding one of an 
accusative with infinitive.” And at least one of the examples quoted will 
hardly be upheld as the most correct form by Jespersen himself: But here 
was a woman whom, he was convinced, absolutely adored him, and who yet 
proposed to release him without reproaches. Elinor Glyn, The Contrast and 
Other Stories. (Handbook 1131). 

In the second half of the book the simple sentence is examined. The 
change from a non-personal to a personal subject is treated, reference being 
made to van der Gaaf’s instructive book on the subject. In dealing with 
such seemingly arbitrary cases as an officer in charge of some men and 
some men in charge of an officer the author speaks of “double-taced phrases” ; 
it is no doubt an ingenious way of putting it when we look upon it as a 
linguistic curiosity, but it seems to me more instructive to Say, according 
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to the traditional method of grammars, that nouns, or other words, if 
suggesting a transitive verb, may be taken in an active (transitive) and in 
a passive (intransitive) sense. A large number of pages is devoted to what 
the writer calls objects; he shows the insufficiency of some definitions by 
predecessors, and gives his own, which can certainly not be charged with 
a want of vagueness: an object according to Jespersen is a substantive that 
is “intimately connected with the verb of a sentence, though less intimately 
so than the subject’. He also declares that “any attempt at classification” 
is bound to fail. In spite of this some attempt at classification is made, the 
author distinguishing objects of result and ordinary objects; it must be 
conceded that the term ordinary object is hardly more than a repetition of 
the confession of failure to classify them. The question what objects can 
become subjects of a ‘passive’ construction and what verbs must be called 
transitive is naturally closely connected with the classification of objects, 
rather, is identical with it, and we naturally find them treated here. But it 
does not seem to me that the author, interesting as his exposition is, has 
really succeeded in making a material addition to what we can look upon 
as the acquired stock of knowledge on the subject. As in the case of 
Poutsma, however, we value the rich supply of quotations, all of them well 
authenticated, although some of the references will become intelligible only 
when the writer supplies a complete index to his abbreviations. *) 

The final fifty pages of the book treat of the nominal predicate. The 
author of course shares the view that the distinction between verbal and 
nominal sentences is inapplicable in English, unless, of course, we denote 
by the latter term such cases as The more fool he, a sentence quoted by 
Jespersen. His treatment makes it very clear that we have a descending scale 
of substantially independent meaning in verbs grouped with a non-verbal 
form, from those verbs that are quite independent, as in There he sat, a 
giant among dwarfs, down to the verb to be used as a ‘copula’. In dealing 
with the ‘quasi-predicatives’, he defines them by stating that they “admit of 
a circumscription in which the substantive or adjective appears as the 
predicative of a form of the verb to be: we parted the best of friends = we 
were the best of friends when we parted”. Now in analyzing a sentence 
grammatically, | do not put much faith in the result of analyzing a sentence 
that is substituted for it, and applying it to the original sentence. If we 
compare the sentence adduced by the author with the sentence of the type 
contrasted, e.g. he looked young, it seems much simpler to me to state that 
in the sentences of the first type the predicative verb has retained all of 
its independent meaning, whereas in the second the verb must be completed 
by the accompanying predicative adjunct. Of course, there remains the fact 
observed by the author, “that there are transitions between the two groups”. 
Such transitional cases may worry the logic-chopper, they are the most 
instructive to a grammarian. And a good many of these are quoted by 
Jespersen; in some cases he seems to be prepared for a contradiction; at 
least this seems to be implied by such a statement as the one on p. 368f : 
“In the following examples I do not scruple to use the term predicative : 
he will make a good husband”, etc. The very example as well as the 
interpretation is to be found in Handbook 1866, where | added a sentence 
with to form, without, however, being aware of doing anything very daring; 
in fact, I should not be surprised to find the same explanation in some old 
schoolbook of fifty years ago. 


1) In many cases the list of abbreviations in the preceding volume will solve a difficulty. 
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By the side of a good deal of novel terminology, often representing a 
new way of looking at well-known facts, one is sometimes struck by what 
may be called old-fashioned views. Thus, in the chapter on objects Jespersen 
declares (14.4) that the object me in buy me clothes is “generally felt as 
superfluous.” This may be so; but it only means that the construction 1s 
lost as a real living construction in present-day English. It does not explain 
anything, for, of course, the use of me was by no means superfluous in 
earlier English, i. e. it had a very definite function. Another case seems to 
be the statement on p. 352 that “we find both participles used together to 
express a contrast not really of passive and active, but of past and present 
time sall England is changed or changing ; wherever wood is formed or 
forming.” It seems that the name past participle has misled the author into 
taking the form for an essentially past form, although it is clearly nothing 
of the kind. The name perfect participle is probably much more suitable, 
and the contrast is one of aspect, the resultative being contrasted with the 
durative. 1 do not mention these points as what seem to be mistakes, but 
as examples of the difficulty of freeing our minds from the effect of traditional 
terms, and of the difficulty of freeing English grammar from those terms 
of Latin grammar that have been unlawfully introduced into it. Among such 
terms I am afraid we must also count the names perfect tenses, future 
tenses, and passive. In one place Jespersen hints at the desirability of 
abolishing these ‘compound tenses.’ I quite agree, and had thought of 
giving up these terms in a new edition of my Handbook. The present book 
will, no doubt, help to clear the minds of those who have had ideas of 
Latin grammar instilled into them, not as ideas applicable to Latin grammar 
_ (even in that respect they are often wrong enough), but what is worse: 
the idea that the distinctions of Latin grammar are naturally and unavoidably 
to be found again in English. It is this idea that the author of the present 
work has done his best to disprove, and with a success that few writers 
on such a supposedly dry subject as grammar can boast of. For this reason 
all students of language must wish that the grammar of Jespersen may find 
many diligent readers, not only among students of English but also among 
students of language in general. 


The Hague. E. KRUISINGA. 


The Poems English Latin and Greek of Richard Crashaw. Edited 
by L. C. MartIN. Pp. xcii + 474, with 3 plates and other illustrations. 
Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 1927. 21./—. 


‘To most people the Metaphysical School means Donne, whereas it ought 
to mean Crashaw’ — thus the two summits of the Metaphysical Parnassus 
are contrasted by Francis Thompson, who adds: ‘we judge the direction of 
a development by its highest form, though that form may have been produced 
but once, and produced imperfectly. Now the highest product of the Meta- 
physical School was Crashaw, and Crashaw was a Shelley manqué,’ 

For a long time past the name of Crashaw has rung with a sweet sound 
to the ears of the literati, though few of them, if asked the reasons why 
that name carried a perfume in the mention, would have been able to quote 
much more than the two or three hackneyed incidental beauties, the ‘nimble 
raptures’, first of all the concluding lines of The Flaming Heart. Modern 
editors had done very little to advance Crashaw’s fame beyond the stage 
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of a mere magic spell, reckoned upon by picturesque writers for certain 
vague euphonious effects. Neither Grosart nor Waller, to mention only 
prominent editors, succeeded in supplying a reliable, stimulating edition of 
those works which even Pope thought worth reading. The chief difficulty 
which confronts an editor .of Crashaw is the presence of poems appearing 
in different forms in the various either printed or manuscript sources. Now 
Grosart not only failed to make an effort to show the evolution of poems 
of that description, but actually shuffled his material confusingly together, 
and did not even scruple, in one case, to merge in a personal concoction 
two different versions of the same poem. Waller’s fault was less excusable, 
if one considers that he could not, with Grosart, claim the benefit of a 
pioneer, and that, on the other hand, the series in which his Crashaw appeared 
was itself a guarantee of reliability. For the Cambridge English Classics 
Waller presented in a static form a changing text, and tried to give an idea 
of the variants in an intricate appendix, which demands a too laborious 
effort of unravelling, to prove thoroughly serviceable. 

Dr. Martin’s edition, besides having the merit of being based on all the 
known sources, is the first to show in their proper order and contexts the 
different phases of the poems. The facts are there, offered to the reader in 
the clearest possible way; though Dr. Martin may seem to pay a rather 
extravagant compliment to the critical insight of the reader, in leaving it to 
him to draw the conclusions. In the case of a poem like The Weeper, it is 
no easy performance that the reader is expected to accomplish. No easier 
than that of the person who, having a chronicle before his eyes, wants to 
write a history from it. The data are at his command in an atomic form, 
they wait for interpretation. Here one finds the text of the poem in its 
different phases, and in the notes the passages from Marino and Jesuit poets 
to which Crashaw’s inspiration is ultimately to be traced: the beads are 
there, waiting for a string to connect them in an articulate process. Of course, 
a critical edition has a set technique, which leaves little scope for a detailed 
comparison of the kind desired in a_ case like that of The Weeper. But, if 
it was impossible to do more than Dr. Martin has done in the respective 
sections of text and commentary, there was ample room for such needs as 
those stated above, in a critical essay by way of introduction. Let us turn 
for a moment to the study Prof. Grierson has devoted to the other summit 
of the Metaphysical Parnassus, Donne. Here also we find, as in Dr. Martin’s 
book, a chapter on the text and canon of the poems, and notes on single 
passages, but, to control and connect the whole work, we have a solid 
keystone, a chapter of fifty pages on the Poetry of Donne. Without such a 
central focus, Grierson’s edition of Donne would not have aroused interest 
in the poet to the extent it did, and brought to a definitive stage the 
appreciation of his work. Doubtless Dr. Martin was in a position to write 
a similar chapter: his attribution to Crashaw of a few poems not previously 
included among his works, argues a very subtle critical acumen. It isa pity 
that Dr. Martin has preferred to efface himself, and to slip only incidentally 
(pp. Ixvij-Ixviij) into that field of critical characterisation, which ought to 
have been his ultimate aim. 

The same attitude of reserve is adopted by him with regard to the 


biographical documents. These latter are scanty and, as a whole, not very 


stimulating in themselves ; still, when seen in the light which is thrown on 
the character of the poet by his works, they may supply enough material 
for a sympathetic biography. Dr. Martin, perhaps overawed by his task of 
an editor and his duty to be first of all safe, has been safe to the verge 
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of providing little more than the indispensable links to connect the bare 
materials. Here also we have facts, not events, biographical data instead of 
a biography; the figure of the poet remains pale, lifeless, absent. A bathos 
in presentation is reached in the portrait of the Countess of Denbigh, with 
which Dr. Martin has perhaps thought to compensate us for the missing 
portrait of the poet. The devout lady, to whom our poet addressed enthu- 
siastic appeals to conversion, appears in the spiritless portrait hardly more 
inspiring than a lymphatic beguine. One must confess that that portrait is a 
very unhappy choice as a frontispiece to the works of the author of The 
Flaming Heart. Of course, Dr. Martin is not responsible for the picture, but 
his devotion to documentary evidence could have been combined with 
opportunity of illustration by inserting the portrait in a less conspicuous 
place than the very frontispiece. 

However, once we have recognised that Dr. Martin, for one reason or 
another, has thought better to keep to his task of editing in the strict 
sense, we cannot praise enough his accuracy, industry, and discrimination. 
He has been able to augment our knowledge of Crashaw’s life by giving 
a careful transcription of a letter written from Leyden in 1644 (first published 
by E. Cruwys Sharland in the Church Quarterly Review for January 1912), 
and by finding out from among the Roman Transcripts in the Public Record 
Office two important documents concerning the poet’s Italian sojourn. 

Dr. Martin inclines to think Crashaw’s return to England more than possible 
after his journey to Leyden: in that case, he would have naturally sought 
shelter in Oxford. The question admits of no certain answer, but it seems 
to the present writer that the probabilities are rather for Crashaw’s remaining 
abroad. At least, we can gather from the Leyden letter that Crashaw intended 
to come back to England only after the resurrection of Royalty, and to dispose 
of his fellowship in Peterhouse for the meantime, while he seemed concerned 
about the means whereby to maintain his travels. After the time in which 
the letter was written, the prospects for the monarchical cause did anything 
but improve; on the other hand, the Ordinance of the Earl of Manchester 
rendered the Royalists’ position in Cambridge untenable. Nothing prevents 
our believing that Crashaw continued travelling abroad, while there are 
difficulties against the hypothesis of a return to England. 

The present writer is also inclined to date Crashaw’s acceptance of the 
new faith much earlier than the usually assumed forward limit 1646. In her 
recommendation the Queen dates it from an earlier time than that of his 
joining her Court, and this laiter event from about one year previous to 
September 1646. On the other hand, in the final paragraph of his 1644 
letter, Crashaw mentions a purpose of ‘fixing’ which had been causing some 
apprehension to his friends; he ascribes his ‘further suspence’ to ‘a defect, 
at least a disproportion of Ais weak soul to severer courses’, and at the 
Same time seems to warn his friends that lack of means may compel him 
to a definite ‘engagement’. This final paragraph, with its yeas and nays, 
may only be the circuitous form adopted by a timid correspondent to prepare 
his friends for the step he was contemplating to take, of seeking admission 
to the Roman orders. In conclusion, on the strength of the evidence available 
up to the present, I do not see why one should hesitate to put Crashaw’s 
passage to the Roman church at a date fairly near to that of his letter 
from Leyden. 

After all, his tendency had always been that way. Uprooted from the 
congenial soil of Little Gidding, seeing the Anglican church dispersed and 
eclipsed, the poet would naturally seek shelter in the Roman communion. 
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Jesuit propaganda must not have needed many solicitations to find its way 
to the soul which had been all the time conversant with Jesuit books. 

Through the generous help of Prof. E. Bensly, Dr. Martin has been able 
to show how deep the influence of Jesuit verse has been on the poet of 
Epigrammata Sacra. Remond, Cabilliau, Hugo, van der Sandt (the list could 
be increased by a few more names, e€.g. Sarbiewski) not only supplied 
Crashaw with occasional images and turns of phrase, but actually permeated 
his mind so thoroughly, as to cause the English poet to seem one of their 
family. | have shown elsewhere (in Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra) 
how the composition of The Weeper agrees with the recipe which, a few 
years later, the Italian writer on conceits Emanuele Tesauro supplied 
independently, for the benefit of religious orators, on the theme Magdalena 
Christum amat vehementer, eiusque pedes lachrymis lavat. Some of the 
conceits Crashaw derived from the Holy Fathers, are quoted also in Gracian’s 
Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio (first issued 1642) as supreme instances of wit. 
Thus, in The Weeper, the lines ‘Upwards thou dost weepe’, rather than by 
a passage of Ecclesiasticus Dr. Martin quotes from Hugo’s Pia Desideria, 
appear suggested by a passage in the xciij sermon of St. Peter Chrysologus 
(De Conversione Magdalenae; Migne, vol. LIl, col. 463), which Gracian 
gives as an illustration of agudeza de contrariedad (Agud. y Arte de Ing., 
3rd Impression, Huesca 1649, p. 10): ‘En mutatur ordo rerum, pluviam 
terrae coelum dat semper: ecce nunc rigat terra coelum, immo super coelos 
et usqgue ad ipsum Dominum imber humanarum prosilit lachrymarum’. The 
rest of the passage runs in the original: ‘ut juxta Psalmistam et de aquis 
fletuum cantetur illud: Et aquae quae super coelos sunt, laudent nomen 
Domini (Psal. cxlviij)’. This latter part has obviously suggested the lines 
in the 1648, 1652 versions of The Weeper: ‘Waters above th’ Heavens, 
what they be/ We’are taught best by thy Teares and thee’. An instance of 
agudeza de improporcién y disonancia, quoted by Gracidn (p. 23) from St. 
Ambrose’s praise of St. Agnes (De Virginibus Liber I, cap. 2; Migne, Vol. 
XVI, col. 190), illustrates the passage in Crashaw’s Hymn to S. Teresa: 
‘Scarse has she Blood enough...’ St. Ambrose ‘contrapuso con grande 
artificio la pequenez de su(i.e. St. Agnes’s) cuerpo a la grandeza de su espiritu’ 
in these words: ‘Fuitne in illo corpusculo vulneri locus? Et quae non habuit 
quo ferrum reciperet, habuit quo ferrum vinceret... Nondum idonea poenae, 
et jam matura victoriae: certare difficilis, facilis coronari.’ The intervening 
passage ‘mori adhuc nescia, sed parata’, omitted by Gracidn, may have 
suggested Crashaw’s: ‘What death with love should have to doe...’; while 
the lines: ‘Love knowes no nonage, nor the Mind. / ’Tis Love, not Yeares 
or Limbs that can / Make the Martyr...’ find a counterpart in a passage 
from an epistle of St. Ambrose about St. Agnes (Migne, vol. XVII, col. Tah: 
‘Fides enim non in annis, sed in sensibus geritur; et Deus omnipotens mentes 
magis comprobat quam aetates.’ Parallels like the preceding ones show 
how intimately Crashaw was acquainted with the continental stock-in-trade 
of religious conceits. 

In a curious branch of Jesuit literature Crashaw seems to have been well 
versed: I mean Emblem-books. No doubt the pictures which adorned the 
MS. of Carmen Deo Nostro the author himself prepared for the Countess 
of Denbigh, were emblems. Thomas Car, who is our authority in this case 
(see his Epigram at p. 235 ed. Martin), does not necessarily mean (as it 
is usually accepted) that the twelve engravings in the 1652 volume reproduce 
the original pictures. As a matter of fact, most of them are clearly the work 
of other hands (J. Messager; I. G.), two only being likely to represent 
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Crashaw’s own drawings. Of these two, the engraving heading the poem 
addressed to the Countess of Denbigh is a well-known emblem, which is 
to be found in Imago Primi Saeculi Societatis Iesu (Antverpiae 1640). The 
other one, heading The Weeper, finds parallels in Hugo’s Pia Desideria and 
in another popular Jesuit emblem-book, Amoris Divini et Humani Antipathia. 
The engraving heading the Hymn to the name of Jesus, a medal of Pope 
Urban VI, figures also in Typotius’s Symbola Divina et Humana Pontificum, 
Imperatorum, Regum (Tome I, pl. 9). With another Jesuit emblem-book, 
Partheneia Sacra, written in English by H. A. (the English Jesuit Henry 
Hawkins or Brooke, born in London 1572 or 1575, banished from England 
1615—as a Catholic priest; for twenty-five years discharging there his 
missionary work, sheltered by devout Catholic families; died at Ghent on 
August 18th 1646), printed in Rouen 1632 and in Paris 1633, Crashaw’s 
works show here and there a curious similarity in diction and taste, so as 
to suggest at least an affinity of spiritual tendencies. Hawkins betrays a 
strong predilection for the fine arts (twice he mentions Michelangelo), and 
for pictorial effects in his style: see for instance the whole essay on the 
Violet, p. 41, and note, passim, expressions of the kind of the following 
one about the Heliotropion: ‘it is the arsenal of crimson-flags displayed 
to the Pithian Apollo’ (p. 48-49). In the essay on the Iris, the wealth of 
imagery seems to anticipate the luxuriant similes of Bulla: ‘It is a bow 
without an arrow, a bridge without a Basis, a Crescent not encreasing, a 
phantasme of coulours; a Nothing, that would faine shew to be somewhat...’ 
(p. 95). But it is in the section (XIII) about the symbol of the Nightingale 
that one comes across the more striking parallels. Of course Strada’s poem 
in Prolusiones Academicae (1617) must have been known also to Hawkins; 
but Crashaw’s display of musical terms in Musicks Duell finds a counter- 
part only in Hawkins (here also we have praeludiums, divisions, diapason). \n 
Crashaw, the nightingale gives a first taste of her vocal skill (‘reckons up in 
soft divisions | Quicke volumes of wild Notes’) to let the lute- player know that 
‘shee could doe something too’. In Hawkins the nightingale ‘wil never lyn, 
til with running his divisions, he hath put himself to a Non-plus, for want 
of breath: and then wil look about him, as he had done some thing’ (p. 138). 

The investigation into the relations of Crashaw with Jesuit literature, which 
Prof. Bensly has the merit of having started, may yield further interesting 
results, with the increase of our knowledge of that forgotten branch of literature. 
Dr. Martin’s contribution towards a better appreciation of foreign influence 
on Crashaw is very conspicuous. He has identified and reprinted the originals 
of the three Elegies on St. Alexis, and has had the luck of coming across 
the Italian source (a canzonetta by Ansaldo Ceba) of the song ‘To thy Lover...’; 
finally he has been able to supply from Bodleian MS. Tanner 465 the three 
missing words of a curious gap in Sospetto d’Herode. 

Dr. Martin’s ability in editing Crashaw’s works is furthermore instanced 
in the rejection of three poems, the composition of which would have been 
very much at variance with the spirit and the tone of those works as they 
are otherwise known; and in the attribution to Crashaw of six poems, five 
of them from Bodl. MS. Tanner 465 and one from Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6917. 
The Elegy upon the Death of Mr. Christopher Rouse seems indeed to come 
from the author of Musicks Duell; no less Crashavian reads the Epitaph 
printed at p. 405 of this edition, while the only doubt which can be enter- 
tained with regard to the Epithalamium rises from the rhythm at the end 
of each stanza, which does not resemble anything Crashaw ever composed. 
Against the attribution of two of the other poems there is serious external 
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evidence: Peter Cornwallis is given as their author in the MS. Still the 
poems, besides betraying marks of that Donneish influence which was general 
at the time, recall insistently features of Crashaw’s style, so that Dr. Martin 
is well justified in including them provisionally in the Crashaw canon, until 
they can be finally shown to proceed from another hand, or from another 
hand unguided by Crashaw (Peter Cornwallis may have obtained Crashaw’s 
assistance in writing them, or induced Crashaw to write them for him). 


Liverpool. Mario PRAZ. 


Eighteenth Century Anthologies. 


The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. Chosen by 
Davip NICHOL SmitH. Oxford, 1926. 8/6 net. 


Poems on Several Occasions. Edited by KATHLEEN W. CAMPBELL. 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1926. 6/— net. 


Many anthologies of Eighteenth Century Verse have appeared during 
recent years, but none is so complete as this latest collection, The Oxford 
Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. Many previous anthologists of this Age 
have confined themselves to particular types of verse — the shorter poems, 
society verse, nature poetry, and similar classes; but here as we turn the 
pages the delightful variety of the century reveals itself most clearly. 
Abstract thoughts on vice and virtue, on life and death, love-verses, epigrams, 
hymns, drinking songs, satires, dawning romance, all mingle in this work. 

Nothing of the first rank has been omitted, though of course we all have 
favourites amongst the minors that have been excluded but which we 
should have put in. Personally | regret the exclusion of Akenside’s charming 
verses “To Amoret” — the only really simple and natural poem that the 
stiff and academic doctor ever wrote, or at least published. Then too ] 
should have liked to see Langhorne’s “Wall-Flower” and William Pulteney’s 
verses on Strawberry Hill with Walpole’s added stanzas. I was surprised 
that the selection of Gay’s verses did not include his lovely lyric on sleep 
from Polly. For these I would willingly have abandoned the poems by 
Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Carter which are included. 

There are many examples of Eighteenth Century hymns but few of the 
- numerous drinking-songs of the period. | should have liked to see George 
Alexander Stevens’s Wine Vault amongst the Bacchanalian Lyrics included, 
with its splendid final stanza: — 


Tis my will when I die, not a tear shall be shed, 
No Hic Jacet be cut on my stone ; 

But pour on my coffin a bottle of red, 
And say that his drinking is done. 


Then too Beattie’s Hermit has been omitted ; a poem interesting because 
it brought Dr. Johnson to tears and so apparently touched the not easily 
stirred emotions of the Eighteenth Century ; interesting too because Moore 
and Byron were to Carry over its facile music into the romantic age, the 
former winning by it the admiration of his contemporaries. Other poems 
| should like to see in this Eighteenth Century Anthology are the once 
- popular Arno’s Vale by the Duke of Dorset and John Hawkesworth’s A 


_ Moral Thought. 
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A larger selection from the numerous epigrams of the time would have 
been welcome, amongst them Earl Nugent’s epigram 


I lov’d thee beautiful and kind, 


and Chesterfield’s verses on the picture of Beau Nash. 

Then too it is disconcerting to find Wordsworth and Coleridge represented 
only by verses written prior to the publication of Lyrical Ballads. 

These however are only personal preferences, and Mr. Nichol Smith would 
no doubt be able to defend these omissions. As it is he has given us the best 
general anthology of the Eighteenth Century that has yet appeared. 


Miss Campbell’s anthology may be justified by the fact that it was 
published before the Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. It is a 
much smaller and less ambitious work, undertaken, she informs us, “to meet 
the difficulties she experienced when reading Eighteenth-century poetry 
with university students. There was no collection of the best and most 
characteristic poetry to put before them.” 

It contains some poems excluded by Mr. Nichol Smith, but there are many 
strange omissions. The later collection inevitably supersedes it. 


London. OSWALD DOUGHTY. 


Fielding the Novelist. A Study in Historical Criticism. By 
FREDERIC T. BLANCHARD. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1926. 30/ — net. 


The present-day admirers of Thomas Hardy will be amply repaid if they 
look through the criticisms of his work which appeared in the leading 
English periodicals from 1870 to about 1910. Few, they. will find, were 
complimentary, many were as abusive as the famous review in the Quarterly 
of Keats’s poems. A reviewer of Hardy’s A Pair of Blue Eyes writing in 
the Athenaeum in 1873 remarks that the author “does not seem to see how 
very farcical is the total result”. The Quarterly in 1892, dismisses Tess of 
the Durbervilles as a “queer story’, and considers the author to be a man 
without “shame” or “self-respect”, for he has written “a clumsy, sordid 
tale of boorish brutality and lust’. As late as 1908 the Edinburgh Review 
selects Mr. Hardy’s works to illustrate “that broad road of decadence which 
passes on through shamelessness in taste, and ends in immorality in conduct.” 

The reader acquainted with these and similar absurdities and outrages of 
contemporary criticism in the later Nineteenth Century, will not be surprised 
to find Eighteenth Century critics, in an age when speech was freer and 
political animosities entered more fully into literary criticism, passing obtuse 
and prejudiced judgments upon the works of their great contemporaries. 
This ordeal must ever be the price paid by the original writer, for seeing 
more deeply or more widely than his lesser contemporaries. Many causes 
combine to surround the author of new ideas with a battery of hostile 
criticism of which he is the target. Envy, misunderstanding, prejudice political, 
social, religious, all these and many more elements are the inevitable cause. 
But when his victory is assured, many of these, prejudice, an uncritical 
and uncomprehending idolatry of established fame, a love of being in the 
fashion, all these formerly his bitterest enemies, will change sides and add 
to the magnitude if not the value of his triumph. 
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This aspect of the lives of our leading writers offers a fascinating study 
for investigation, and all interested in the Eighteenth Century will be grateful 
to Mr. Blanchard for so carefully examining the records of Fielding’s gradual 
ascent to literary fame. He has done his work in great detail and the result 
is a very large and imposing volume well documented, full of quotations 
and facts. It is less a study of Fielding criticism than a source book for 
such a study. So we are led through a detailed account (interesting despite 
its detail and vast mass of quotation) of the sayings of Fielding’s critics 
from his own day through the Victorian Period and on to “The New Era”. 

Fielding’s greater contemporaries either ignored him or spoke ill cf him, 
and as usual in that age, like Pope, Steele and others, he had to face the 
vilest insinuations and misrepresentations, not only of his work but of him- 
self. As we should expect the enmity between Richardson and Fielding 
figures largely in the earlier part of the work. “Do men expect grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles? He knows not how to draw a delicate woman. 
He has not been accustomed to such company”, says Richardson unfavourably 
commenting upon Jom Jones. 

By the early nineteenth century Fielding’s reputation was well established 
and universally admitted. It is not surprising to find that the Victorian Age 
with ideals of so different an order from the hard realism of Fielding, 
should have turned from him and that his reputation then declined, only 
to be re-established in our own day. 

Such then is the interesting road along which Professor Blanchard conducts 
his readers. It is a road he has paved with much care and labour. Those 
interested in Fielding’s life and work will wish to tread it with him and 
examine that pavement for themselves. 

It would be a great boon to the student of literature and the writer of 
biography and criticism if this were only the first volume of a series dealing 
with our leading writers in a similar way. 


London. OSWALD DOUGHTY. 


Amerikanische Prosa, vom Biirgerkrieg bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Von WALTHER FISCHER. (1863—1922). Pp. VIII + 256. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1926. Geh. M. 6.40; geb. M. 8.— 


Englische Prosa, von 1880 bis zur Gegenwart. Von BERNHARD 
Feur. Pp. IX + 228. Leipzig, Teubner, 1927. Geh. M. 6.—,; 
geb. M. 7.40. 


If I mention these two books together, it is because their general conception 
is very similar. Both are anthologies, but in both the introduction covers 
more than a fourth of the total number of pages. The authors possess a 
_ thorough knowledge of the political and social conditions of the period, and 
in each literary production they find less an isolated utterance than a voice 
in the national choir. ; 
-_- Unlike Geyl and Kruisinga, England in the Nineteenth Century, to which 

the two books bear much resemblance in their general purpose, they are 
not intended for class reading; the selections as well as the introductions 
are too difficult. But they will render great services to advanced students. 
- Bernhard Fehr’s Einfiihrung contains, besides a fine dissertation on Zeit, 

Gesellschaft und Erzdhler, a very interesting chapter on English prose style. 
Extracts treating of similar subjects but belonging to different periods are 
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compared, and professor Fehr points out with great lucidity how the style 
betrays, not only the individual, but also the attitude towards life — the 
laying stress on certain aspects of life at the expense of others — that is 
proper to the time. This chapter is all the more valuable as English publications 
on the subject are scarce. —- The book contains lectures, essays, etc. by 
Dean Inge, F. C. S. Schiller, Shaw, Chesterton, Walter Pater; extracts from 
novels by Wells, George Moore, Swinnerton, Joseph Conrad, May Sinclair; 
and a few short stories. 

Walther Fischer is best known to Dutch students of English by his 
contributions to the Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift. This book is the 
result_of a deep and sympathetic study of the subject. It contains extracts 
from speeches by Abraham Lincoln, Rooseveldt; essays by Emerson, Walt 
Whitman, William James; the part devoted to die schdne Literatur includes 
short stories by Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Harris, O’Henry; extracts from 
novels by Howells, Henry James, Frank Norris, Sinclair Lewis etc. 

In the introduction the writer acquits himself in a masterly way of the 
enormous task of bringing the reader nearer to “the American mind.” The 
chapters on Philosophische Strémungen and on Die schéne Literatur are 
very suggestive and show professor Fischer’s power to see the link that 
binds those of one nation, even though they believe themselves poles apart. 

Neither of the books is burdened with that painful accumulation of fact 
which is sometimes found in German works and which interests no one 
but the writer. Unnecessary detail is brushed aside that the full light may 
fall on what is essential. Both scholars show a fine appreciation of the 
tendencies and impulses of a foreign nation; and they see the great men 
of that nation to be carried along by “de stroom die werelden draagt’’. 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 


Mr. Shaw and “The Maid’, by J. M. ROBERTSON. Pp. 115. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson. s.a. 5/— net. 


Mr. Shaw’s play of St. Joan and its provocative Preface have drawn from 
Mr. Robertson, the Shakespeare critic, a pungently controversial but some- 
what fragmentary essay, in which he slashes away at the irrepressible 
satirist. The whole essay is a ruthless attack on Mr. Shaw’s character 
as a publicist in the domain of history and religious tragedy. None but 
authors of the distinguished achievements, the cogency and sincerity of 
Mr. Robertson could venture to pronounce such severe strictures without 
injury to themselves, but many readers will agree with them as in the main 
deserved retaliation. It can hardly be hoped that any amount of moral 
criticism could induce Mr. Shaw thus tardily to control his constitutional 
waywardness. If it could, we might yet have cause to be glad at the 
prospect of Oliver Cromwell [or is it to be Mussolini ?} 

Meanwhile Mr. Robertson’s essay is well worth reading, not only for the 
devastating power of his indignation, but also because it will explain to 
the average reader why one is often unable to get through a paragraph of 
a Shaw Preface or argument without shrugging or other despairing reaction 
to voluble but incoherent rant. 

The little book leaves one chiefly with the regret that there is not any 
reliable English Life of Jeanne d’Arc [Lowell’s, Boston 1896 (?) proved to 
me unobtainable in the Netherlands]. And we must unfortunately not expect — 
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it from Mr. Robertson himself, who wrote his paper, not as a medieval 
historian, but as a rationalist thinker, whose sense of historic justice and 
decency were outraged by Mr. Shaw’s St. Joan and its Preface. 


Leeuwarden. J. L. CARDOZO. 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants 
(in Phonetic Transcription) by H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN and 
F. G. BLANDFORD. Crown 8Y°, cloth, xlix +436 pp., 5s. net. 
1926. Heffers, Cambridge. 


Mr. Palmer, the well-known author of English Intonation and A Grammar 
of Spoken English (to mention only these two books) has composed this 
pronouncing dictionary. His American collaborator Mr. Martin is responsible 
for the American Variants and has helped in verifying most of the statements 
made by American phoneticians, while Mr. Blandford, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, undertook the preparation of the MS. for the press and the 
marking of the proofs. So the plan and general conception of the book, 
the selection of words, the inclusion or rejection of variant pronunciations 
in the ‘Received Pronunciation’ column and the very interesting and instructive 
Preface and Introductory are mainly Mr. Palmer’s work. Two questions 
suggest themselves: What want is supplied by this dictionary ? Are the 
American variants of any use ? — A carefully compiled dictionary of ‘American 
pronunciation that seems most characteristic of educated speakers’ may be 
as necessary to the American student of languages, as Jones’s English pro- 
nouncing dictionary is to the English linguist, when studying foreign languages. 
But apart from this, while there is a vast number of foreign students of 
English to whom the latter book is invaluable, the number of foreign students 
of American English will probably be rather small. So the general usefulness 
of this third column is rather doubtful. The authors themselves are not 
over-confident in this respect. It is true Mr. Palmer in his Preface says: 
‘| have ventured to make one of the chief features of this dictionary the 
column entitled American Variants’. But in his Introductory we read : ‘Whether 
such a thing exists as Standard American Pronunciation we are prepared 
neither to affirm nor to deny.’ And a little further on he says: ‘We trust 
some day to see a similar dictionary (or a new edition of this one) providing 
a third column for Scottish variants’. Besides, the American collaborator adds 
a note to this Introductory the last sentence of which runs: ‘As this part of 
the dictionary is pioneer work it may serve either as a guide to some abler 
person to do a more perfect and completer work, or aS a warning of what 
is good not to do’. 

As to the first question: There are two reasons which yive the book a 
claim to be placed by the side of Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary, viz. the 
phonetic notation and the choice of words included. Palmer’s Dictionary is 
the first in which the narrower system of English phonetic notation is used 
(to which an extra symbol denoting weak stressed i has been added). 
According to the authors the tendency to use the narrower system has been 
increasing. Since 1923 le Maitre Phonetique has used it almost exclusively 
and school textbooks using this notation have made their appearance. (It is 
also used in Armstrong-Ward: Handbook of English Intonation.) And with 
reference to his special symbol for weak stressed i, Mr. Palmer remarks that 
if we use a special symbol for the second vowel of London, we ought to 
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do the same for the second vowel in city. The Introductory in which all this 
is explained is interesting in many other respects. It gives a list of 41 items 
containing the more important categories of Received Pronunciation Variants, 
to which another list containing 18 variants of Received Pronunciation is 
added that are not noted in the Dictionary. As the book is not, in any sense, 
an exhaustive work, the number of variants given in the second column is 
reduced to a minimum, so that it only gives a ‘safe’ pronunciation for the 
guidance of foreign students. — Neither should we skip the principles on 
which the choice of words has been effected. Mr. Palmer has confined the 
dictionary to the most widely useful vocabulary of ‘Plain English’, in order 
to afford some guidance to foreigners as to what words are essential. The 
so-called colourless words which in an ordinary dictionary seem to be in a 
poor minority have got the benefit here and of the words with ‘colour’ the 
first place was given to words tinted with the colour of precision, whereas 
other words of ‘colour’ received less attention, so that the categories which 
have the fewest representatives are those of the onomatopoeic words, words 
of antique colouring, words with foreign, exotic and artificial colourings, 
words with pompous or with technical colourings, and words associated 
with the tone-colour of the emotional and subjective. Yet the author is well- 
aware that ‘Plain English’ is an indefinite and provokingly vague term, so 
that in this respect his choice cannot satisfy everybody. I looked in vain for 
variant — threefold — chasm — antithesis and found diacritical — gyroscope — 
inadequate included. However, as all this is pioneer work, it is to be hailed 
as such. Besides ‘the compilers will welcome expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the desirability of including in a future edition those which, 
intentionally or unintentionally, have been omitted in the present edition’. 

This dictionary can be recommended to every student of English, especially 
as the price can be no obstacle. 


The Hague. L. J. GUITTART. 


Bibliography. 
PERIODICALS. 


Neophilologus. XIII. 1. Oct. 1927. B. A. P. van Dam, The text of The Merchant of 
Venice (83-51). 


De Drie Talen. 48, 8/9. Aug.-Sept. 1927.L. P. H. Eykman, Het vragende voornaam- 
woord (Slot). (113-114). — L. J. @uittart, Even Stress. (115-118). — Id. L. P. H. Eyk- 
man, Man-Men-People-Person. (145-152). 


Levensberichten van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde 1926-1927. R. W. 
Zandvoort, Levensbericht van Dr. F. P. W. Prick van Welly. 


American Speech. II, 10 (July 1927). Includes Kennedy, Hothouse Words versus 
Slang. — Byington, On European and American River-names (use of the article and 
of the noun river).— Bloomfield, Literate and Illiterate Speech. — Id. II, 11 (August 
1927). Includes de Crespigny, Huneker. — Dudek, The Bohemian Language in 
America. — Id. I, 12 (Sept. 1927). Includes Louise Pound, The Dialect of Cooper's 
Leather-Stocking. — Several notes, on two California words, on Go slow, proceed slowly; 
patrioteer; sloptimist; gotten; you all; ete. 

Beginning with the third volume, American Speech will appear in bi-monthly double 
numbers, the annual subscription being lowered at the same time to three dollars. 
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Language, the valuable journal of the Linguistic Society of America, is of the 
greatest importance to students of general linguistics; but it naturally contains 
materials for the student of English in articles dealing with Indogermanic languages 
among which we draw special attention to one in the number of June of this year 
(II, 2), on The Expression of the Future, by C. C. Fries. The author remarks that the 
usual treatment of the future in grammars of living or historical English is really 
arbitrary, selecting one group of verbal forms (with shall and will) as the expressioa of 
the future. This is well known to scholars, although the practical step of abolisiing 
the ‘compound’ verbal forms, and treating these groups together with many other 
syntactic verbal groups has not yet been taken by any grammar. But the author points 
out that some uses of shall and will can only be understood as developments of their 
‘future’ function, not of their original meanings. This is new, and seems perfectly correct. 


Studies in Philology. XXIV, 1. Jan. 1927. A Census of British Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals, 1620-1800. By R. 8S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, with the assistance of M. E. Prior. 


Introduction. — List of Libraries, with their Symbols. — Other abbreviations and 
symbols. — I. British Periodicals, 1620-1800, accessible in American libraries. — II. British 
Periodicals, 1620-1800, not found in American libraries. — III. Chronological index. — 


IV. Geographical index of periodicals published outside London. — Id. XXIV, 2. April 
1927. Elizabethan Studies. Twelfth Series. L. Whitney, Concerning Nature in “The 
Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” — R. A. Law, Structural unity in the two parts of 
“Henry the Fourth”. — R. W. Babcock, An introduction to the study of the text of 
“Richard IIT’. — L. B. Wright, Extraneous song in Elizabethan drama after the 
advent of Shakespeare. — H. D. Gray, “Appius and Virginia”: by Webster and Heywood. 
— H. Craig, Recent literature of the English Renaissance. — Id. XXIV, 3. July 1927. 
American Studies: Third Series. T. McDowell, Sensibility in the eighteenth-century 
American novel. — O.S. Coad, The Dunlap diaries at Yale. — M. R. Bowman, 
Dunlap and the ‘Theatrical Register’ of the ‘New-York Magazine’. — H. M. Jones, 
Notes on the knowledge of French in eighteenth-century America. — F. T. Thompson, 
Emerson and Coleridge. — N. Foerster, The creed of Lowell as literary critic. — K. 
Campbell, Recent books about Poe. — E. E. Leisy, Materials for investigations in 
American literature (1926). — Id. XXIV, 4. Oct. 1927. E. E. Stoll, Certain fallacies in 
the literary scholarship of the day. [A much-needed attack on some of the faults of 
the ‘scientific’ study of literature. Among the objects of the author’s criticism are some 
recent publications on Shakespeare, and the Saurat-Liljegren-Mutschmann school of 
Miltonic research. ‘The trouble with much of the literary scholarship today is that to it 
nothing — no poet, no poem — is what it seems. Scholarship has the eyes of Lynceus 
and is not to be taken in. It wears the spectacles of German philosophy or psychology, 
and penetrates the universal illusion’). — H. E. Rollins, Samuel Sheppard and his 
praise of poets. [A highly interesting article on the 17th c. poet, satirist, journalist and 
romancer. Portions of his works containing comments on English writers of the 16th 
& 17th centuries are reproduced.) — M.R. Adams, The use of the Vulgate in “Piers 
Plowman”. — A. C. Judson, The source of Henry Vaughan’s ideas concerning God 
in nature. 


Philological Quarterly. V, 2. April 1926. W. E. Peck, An unpublished ballad by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. — A. H. Gilbert, Scenes of discovery in Othello. — M. Baudin, 
L’Américaine au théatre. — H. L. Bourdin and S. T. Williams, Hospitals [during 
the Revolution]: an unpublished essay by J. Hector St. John de Crevecoeur. — BaD: 
Gray, Shakespeare’s share in Titus Andronicus. — The Reviews include one by G. L. 
Diffenbaugh of Veldkamp, Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras. — Id. Ves 
July 1926. L. Whitney, Thomas Blackwell, a disciple of Shaftersbury.— A. S. Cook, 
Greek parallels to certain features of the Beowulf. — M. T. Herrick, The early history 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric in England. — F. E. Faverty, A note on the Areopagus. — 
Id. V, 4. Oct. 1926. B, Maxwell, The Hungry Knave in the Beaumont and_ Fletcher 
plays. — J. N. Douglas Bush, Pettie’s Petty Pilfering from Poets. — KE. F. Piper, 
The royal boar and the Ellesmere Chaucer. — R. S. Crane, English’ literature of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century: a current bibliography. — Id. VI, 1. Jan. 1927. 
M. H. Nicolson, Milton and the Conjectura Cabbalistica. — H. Spencer, The forger 


at work: a new case against Collier. — R. L. Anderson, A French source for John 
[-vies of Hereford’s system of psychology. — A. E. Richards, The day book and 
ledger of Wordsworth’s carpenter. — D. T. Starnes, Sources of poems 48 and 49 in 


The Paradise of Dainty Devices. — H. T. Baker, The fair Cassio. — Id. VI, 2. April 1927. 
K. Francke, Carlyle, and Goethe’s Symbolum. — F. E. Pierce. Beddoes and continental 
romanticists. — C. H. Grabo, Electricity, the Spirit of the Earth, in Shelley’s Prometheus 
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Unbound. — F. H. Ashton, The revision of the folio text of The Taming of the Shrew. 
— R. S. Crane, English literature of the Restoration and Kighteenth Century :°3 current 
bibliography. — M. A. Larson, Miltun’s essential relationship to Puritarism and 
Stoicism. — Id. VI, 3. July 1927. H. Craig, The relation of the first quarto version to 
the first folio version of Shakespeare’s Henry V. — E. C. Knowlton, Wordsworth 
and Hugh Blair. — E. N. 8S. Thompson, Milton’s Puritanism; or, the issue clouded. 
— D. Bush, Notes on Shakespeare’s classical mythology. 


The Yale Review. April 1926. E. M. Forster, The Novels of Virginia Woolf. — J. 
Livingston Lowes, Two Readings of Earth. — Id. July 1926. H. Granville- 
Barker, Shakespeare and modern stagecraft. — W. A. Speck, New letters of Carlyle. 
— Id. Oct. 1926. Virginia Woolf, How should ona read a book? — Stark Young, 
Realism in the Theatre. — F. B. Luquiens, Jeremiad of a modern language teacher. 
— J. W. Beach, Unripe Fruits. — Id. Jan. 1927. Wickham Steed, The outlook in 
England. — A. Repplier, American magazines. — C. B. Tinker, Poetry and the 
secret impulse. — Wilbur Cross, The mind of H. G. Wells. — Tucker Brooke, 
Shakespeare’s Queen. — Id. April 1927.8. T. Williams, Unpublished letters of Wash- 
ington Irving. — Amy Lowell, Walt Whitman and the new poetry. — A. H. Quinn, 
The perennial humour of the American stage. — Id. July 1927. Edith Warton Tho 
great American novel. — Id. Oct. 1927. W. L. Phelps, A note on Gulliver. — S. T. 
Williams, Letters of Washington Irving. 


Modern Language Notes. XLII, 7. Nov. 1927. A. D. Snyder, Coleridge on Giordano 
Bruno. — D. I. Morrill, Coleridge’s theory of dramatic illusion. — A. O. Lovejoy, 
“Nature” as aesthetic norm. — A. K. Gray, The song in ‘The Merchant of Venice’. — 
G. M. Harper, Wordsworth’s “Vast City”. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of Ameriea. XLII, 3. Sept. 1927. 
L. Spence, Tamburlaine and Marlowe — J. R. Moore, The songs in Lyly’s plays. — 
R. E. Shear, New facts about Henry Porter. — L. B. Wright, Animal actors on the 
English stage before 1642. — F. P. Magoun, Jr., Hermus vs Hormuz. — A. K. Gray, 
Robert Armine, the Fool. — E. M. Albright, Shakespeare’s Richard IJ and the Essex 
conspiracy. — H. D. Gray, Thomas Kyd and the first quarto of Hamlet. — A. Thaler, 
Shakspere and the unhappy happy ending. — T. M. Raysor, Some marginalia on 
Shakespeare by S. T. Coleridge. — H. B. Bullock, Thomas Middleton and the fashion 
in playmaking. — 8. A. Tannenbaum, Corrections to the text of Believe as You List. 
N. L. Torrey, Bolingbroke and Voltaire: a fictitious influence. 


The Journal of English and Germanic Philology. XXYVI, 2. April 1927. H. Fletcher, 


Milton’s use of biblical quotations. — M. 8. Serjeantson, The development of Old 
English ¢ag, eah, in Middle English. I. — Id. XXVI, 3. July 1927. H. N. Fairchild, 
Active Arcite, contemplative Palamon. — L. B. Wright, Variety entertainment by 


Elizabethan strolling players. — C. L. Finney, The Fall of Hyperion. — M. S. Ser- 
jeantson, The development of Old English eag, eah in Middle English. II. 


The Review of English Studies. III. (2. Oct. 1927. J. Dover Wilson, Act- and scenes 
divisions in the plays of Shakespeare. — R. E. Brettle, John Marston at Oxford. — 
J. A. Fort, The story contained in the second series of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. — H. 
J. L. Robbie, An undescribed MS. of Donne’s Poems. — L. F. Powell, Johnson’s part 
in The Adventurer. — J. H. G. Grattan, On Anglo-American cultivation of standard 
English. — M. St. Clare Byrne notices Zwager, Glimpses of Ben Jonson’s London. 
—R. B. McK(errow) notices Postma, Tennyson as seen by his Parodists. 


The Modern Language Review. XXII, 8. July 1927. ©. Brett, Notes on Old and 


Middle English. — L. B. Wright, Stage duelling in the Elizabethan theatre. — Id. XXII. 


4. Oct. 1927. H. R. Patch, Chaucer and Lady Fortune. — H. D. Gray, ‘A Cure for a 
Cuckold’ by Heywood, Rowley and Webster. 


The Monthly Criterion. July & Aug. 1927. Mario Praz, Chaucer and the Great Italian 
Writers of the Trecento. [See E.S. June 1927, p. 81.] 


Revue Anglo-Amérieaine. IV, 3. Févr. 1927. M. Castelain, Ne peut-on vraiment 
définir Phumour? — J. J. Mayoux, La fatalité intérieure dans les romans de Thomas 
Hardy. — L. Wolff, En relisant “La carriére de Beauchamp”. — M. Reynaud, Quelques 
notes sur Love’s Labour’s Lost. — Id. IV, 4. Avril 1927. F. Delattre, Les origines de 
Yhumour dans la vieille Angleterre. — V. Taffe, Le sentiment de la nature chez 
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Cowper. — M. Delamare, Joséphine Butler (1828—1906) et la crise des moeurs en 
Angleterre au XIXe siécle. I. — CU. Cestre, Inauguration de la chaire de littérature et 
Civilisation américaines a la Sorbonne. -- J. Derocquigny, Shakespeare, Measure for 


Measure (1, I, 154, propagation). — M. Rudwin, Oscar Wilde et Barbey d’Aurevilly. — 
K. Pons reviews Teerink, The History of John Bull. —Id. IV, 5. Juin 1927. CG. Cestre, 
Une nouvelle biographie d’Edgar Allan Poe. — M. L. Cazamian, L’Angleterre nouvelle 
jugee par Galsworthy. — P. Janelle, Moines et Franciscains dans |’Angleterre du 
moyen age. — M. Delamare, Joséphine Butler et la crise des moeurs en Angleterre 
au XIXe siécle. I. — J. Derocquigny, Comment Shakespeare est compris (Meas. III, 
I, 152—281). — Id. IV, 6. Aotit 1927. L. Villard, L’Oeuvre de David Garnett. — C. 
Cestre, Robinson Jeffers. — A. Brulé, Un chapelain du prince de Galles. Lettres 
inédites (1716—1760). — J. Fort, Samuel Butler en voyage. — J. Derocquigny, 
L’Embonpoint d’Hamlet. — A. Digeon, La condamnation de Tom Jones a Paris. — 
P. Dottin, Les sources de la Roxana de Daniel de Foé. — L. Cazamian reviews 
Wieten, Mrs. Radcliffe: her relation to Romanticism. — J. Forst reviews de Lange, 
Samuel Butler, critic and philosopher. — Id. V, 1. Oct. 1927. R. Galland, Herman 
Melville et “Moby Dick.” — L. Wolff, Mr. Galsworthy conteur. — P. Descamps, La 
question des origines anglo-saxonnes. — F. C. Danchin, Les deux Arcadies de Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


Revue de Littérature Comparée. VII, 1. Janv.-Mars 1927. Numéro consacré au Roman- 
tisme. Includes F. Baldensperger, La grande communion rémantique de 1827: sous 
le signe de Walter Scott. — Notes marginales de 58. T. Coleridge, transcrites et annotées 
par H. Nidecker. — Id. VII, 2. Avril-Juin 1927. Ch. Andler, La chaire de langues 
et littératures d’origine germanique au Collége de France: Philaréte Chasles, Guillaume 
Guizot, Arthur Chuquet. — F. Delattre, La personnalité d’ Henri Bergson et l’Angle- 


terre. — H. Nidevker, Notes marginales de 8. T. Coleridge. I. En marge de Kant. 
(suite). — Id. VII, 3. Juillet-Sept. 1927. C. Looten, Les portraits de Chaucer: leurs 
origines. — H. Glaesener, Laurence Sterne et Xavier de Maistre. — H. Nidecker, 


Notes marginales de S. T. Coleridge. I. En marge de Kant (fin). II. En marge de Schelling. 


Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 44, 4. Avril 1927. A. Koszul, La 
technique dramatique de Shakespeare. 


Les Langues Modernes. 25, 1. Janv.-Févr. 1927. A. Koszul reviews Bense, Anglo- 
Dutch Relations. — Id. 25, 3. Avril 1927. F. C. Danchin, Le Collége de Winchester. 


Anglia. LI = N. F. XX XIX, 1. (Jan. 1927). Helene Richter, Walter Savage Landor (end). 
— Wilhelm Marschall, Das Zentralproblem der Shakespeare-Sonette. — B. A. P. 
van Dam, Did Shakespeare revise Romeo and Juliet? — Louis Wann, The Role of 
Confidant(e) in the Renaissance Epic. - Otto B. Schlutter, Bemerkungen zum NED. 
— Elisabeth Westergaard, Plural Forms in Lowland Scottish. 


Beiblatt zur Anglia. XXXVIUI, 1-7. Jan.-July 1927. Include an article by B. Fehr on 
Dorothy Richardson und die neue Bewusstseinskunst; and reviews, by Western of 
Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English. Part II. Section Il; by Holthausen 
of Bense, A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch element in the English vocabulary, and by . 
Aronstein of Zwager, Glimpses of Ben Jonson’s London. 


Englische Studien. LXI, 1927, 1. C. Karstien, Ags. némon-geafon. — Percy H. 
Reaney, The Dialect of London in the thirteenth Century. - O. Funke, Sprachphi- 
losophische Probleme bei Bacon. — G. R. Potter, James Thomson and the Evolution 
of Spirits. — Id. LXI, 1927, 2. Franz Harder, Eine deutsche Anregung zu Drydens 
“Alexander’s Feast”? — Hill Shine, The Influence of Keats upon Rossetti. ve 
George Milner, On some Marginalia made by Dante G. Rossetti in a Copy of Keats 
Poems. — Gosta Langenfelt, Die Literatur des Britischen Kolonialreichs. — 0. 
Funke, Ein letztes Wort zur Rangstufenlehre Jespersen.— H.Mutse hmann, Methodische 
Bemerkungen zur Milton-Frage. — W. Fi: her, Statistik u. Stilistik (concerning 
Mutschmann’s “Method. Bemerkungen”). 


Archiy fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. N. 8. 51, 1927, 3/4. 
Boiaces Hans Marcus, Friedrichs des Grossen literarische Propaganda in England. 


_-Rom. Monatssehrift. XV, 1/2 (Jan.-Febr. 1927). Includes John Koch, Sir Walter 
SF Gosiohaneen zu Dounechan J. — A. H. Krappe, Eine mittelalterlich-indische 


Parallele zum Beowulf. — Id. XV, 1927, 3/4. Includes John Koch, Sir Walter Scotts 
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Beziehungen zu Deutschland Il. — Id. XV, 1927, 5/6. Includes Carla Weidemann, 
Biblische Stilelemente bei Carlyle. 


Die Neueren Sprachen. XXXV, 1. (Jan.-Febr. 1927). Includes F. Scherer-I]gen, English 
Reading made easy. — Id. XXXV, 1927, 2. W. Fehse, Dickens’ “Pickwickier” und 
Freytags “Journalisten”. — Id. XXXV, 1927, 3. K. Arns, Der moderne englische 
Frauenroman. — G. Goetze, Sprachverwirrung und ihr Ende. — R. Leichner, Zur 
Kintibung des englischen Reibelauts. — Id. KXXYV, 1927, 4. K. Arns, Neue englische 
lyrische Anthologien. — F. Caro, Bernard Shaw’s Translations and Tomfooleries. 


Zeitschrift fiir franzésischen und englischen Unterricht. XXVI, 1. 1927. Ineludes W. 
Hoch, Die dichterische Darstellung einer Wahl in drei Jahrhunderten der englischen 
Literatur. — W. Ebel, Das geschlechterproblem. bei Bernard Shaw, I. — W. Domann, 
One Act Plays of To- Day Tir den Schulgebrauch. — kK. Arns, Anglikanismus, Katho- 
lizismus und Anglokatholizismus im modernen England. — Reviews, including W. 
Preusler on P. N. U. Harting, Engelse Taalstudie aan Kngelse Universiteiten. — 
Id. XXVI, 1927, 2. Hoch, Angelsaéchs. Kultur im Spiegel der Literatur.— Kirchner, 


Ein ,,Wallisisches” Wales. — K. Arns, Theod. Francis Powys. — Reviews: K. Arns 
on Andreae, The dawn of juvenile literature in England. — Horn on Broers, 
Selections from the Pre-Raphaelites. — Id. XXVJ, 1927, 3, K. Arns, Hardys neue 
Lyrik. — Ebel, Das geschlechterproblem bei Shaw (End.): — Roggenhausen, 


Ein englisches Kommersbuch, — Graz, ,Commercial English” and ,Needs of Business.” 
Reviews, including Gerlach on Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present - Day English I. 
- K. Arns on De Froe, L. Sterne and his novels. — Id. XXVI, 1927, 4. K. Arns, 
Sheila Kaye-Smithh — K.Arns on J. M. Barrie, Quality Street. A Comedy. 
Bewerkt door J. Kooistra. (1925). 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. III, 1927, 2. Includes Levin 
L. Schtcking, Shakespeares Pers6nlichkeitsideal. — Walter Htibner, Auslands- 
kunde: Englisch (literaturgeschichte, insbesondere Romantik.) 


Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte. V, 1927, 
3. Includes Hans Hecht, Walter Pater. Kine Wirdigung. 


Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforsehung. [I], 1927, 2. Includes R. E. Zachrisson, Six 
Groups of English River-Names. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. IV, 1927, 10. Reviews, including J. M. Toll on J. F. Bense, 
A Dictionary of the Low- Dutch Element in the Engl. Vocabulary. P..I. — Id. 17. K. 
Luick on Joh. M. Toll, Niederlind. Lehngut im Mittelenglischen. — Id. 19. K. Luiek a 
on E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present- -Day English I, II. 


Die Literatur. X XIX, 1927, 7. Includes P. Selver, Englischer Brief. — Id. cer! 
1927, 10. Includes F. Schénemann, Ein neuer Sinclair Lewis (Elmer Gantry). 


- 


Das geistige Europa. Ein internationales Jahrbuch der Kultur. II, 1926. Includes > 
E. Russe, Englische Literatur. = 

Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde. 1927, ? G. Buchheit, Shakespeare im Geiste der 
Gegenwart. 


Literarische Handweiser. LXIII, 1927, 8. Includes K. Arns, Ein wee ‘dureh das . 
neueste englische Schrifttum. : atte 


Beiblatt der Zeitschrift fiir Bicherffeunde. N. F. 18, 1926, 6. meraued Ke ‘Arns, \ 
Englischer Brief. — Id. N. F. 19, 1926, 2. Includes K. 'Arns, Bualiscier Brief. — F. 
Schénemann, Amerikanischer Brief. ’ is . 

Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland. Jg. 78, 1927, nr.1 (15. Jan.)—13 as. Juli). 
Each number includes lists and notices of books and articles of a scholarly character, — 
dealing with English and American language and liter ty by Egon Mihlbach. — 


‘ 


